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PREFACE 


This textbook appeared first in 1938 as Community Backgrounds 
of Education and took its present title in 1950. Each revision has 
differed from its predecessor, this one most of all. The current edi- 
tion is nearer than any other to what from the outset we have had 
in mind, namely, to tie together communities, children, and the 
schools in a logical, coherent view of what public education in a 
time of change and confusion should be and do. 

The Introduction of the book states a point of view: a discussion 
of social change, value conflict, and the need to involve schools and 
communities in grappling with the problem of direction. Part I 
seeks to lay a foundation—sociological, anthropological, and psy- 
chological—for relating education to society, with the American 
scene of today as the center of interest. Following a section on area 
study for students who are in, or who plan to enter, schoolwork, 
Part I consists of five community case studies. Cases are taken from 
a range of places, small to large, a selection intended to suggest the 
character of local life. Each case accents a basic theme of American 
life, namely, change, values, social class, power, and area planning. 

Part II is a study of child acculturation (or socialization) and the 
role of the school. Chapters discuss this process and then consider, 
in order, the influence of the family, school, paid work, youth gangs, 
and mass media on the development of the child. Again, space limits 
have forced rigorous selection of topics, since it is our preference to 
treat some matters at length rather than to list a number of items 
with a few words given to each. Emphasized in Part II is our grow- 
ing belief that the average public high school in big-city slum areas 
has outlived its usefulness, and that experimentation in how it can 
serve adolescents is needed. 

In Part III, the focus is on the healthy public school, group dy- 
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namics in school settings, and school and community efforts (the 
case is Detroit) to improve the schools. The volume concludes with 
a chapter on the education of educators, with the aim being to pro- 


fessionalize further the preparation of teachers and school admin- 
istrators. 


The book has been written for students, written to be read with 
interest and, we hope, acted upon as it may be feasible. All the 
chapters have been tried out in classes and revised in light of reac- 
tions. From students we have learned that the best education, the 
learning that goes deepest and lasts longest, is that gained from a 
concrete case, properly analyzed and generalized. Many instructors 
who have used some edition of the volume have offered criticisms 
and suggestions, and to all we are deeply indebted. They have 
helped us more than any simple thank you can hope to convey. To 
them and to others, in particular to our colleagues at Wayne State, 
we express our sincere gratitude and appreciation. 


Lloyd Allen Cook 
Elaine Forsyth Cook 
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Chapter 1 


THE BEGINNING—A POINT OF VIEW 


I am convinced that the tremendous problems facing higher 
education are fortunate. They make it mandatory for us to 
examine what we are doing—to reassess our educational philos- 
ophy, to adopt new methods and adapt old ones, to find resources 
in teaching, facilities, and financing. 

—President S. B. Gould, Antioch College 


The best method I have found is to jump in somewhere and 
then plan to get back to the place from which I started. 
—F. J. Roethlisberger 


It takes no formal opinion poll, no sampling survey of what 
Americans feel, hope, and think, want, fear, and believe, to know 
that education is a problem. It is, everywhere, a critical problem for 
the young, for teachers, parents, and citizens. It is, like other social 
dilemmas, an issue related to changes in our mode of life. Put in a 
word, schools are affected by the times. They are part of local social 
systems, institutions created to meet human needs. As needs change, 
as lags, confusions, and conflicts develop, these conditions will be 
reflected in the schools and in the way various segments of the 
public view the schools. 

This is the setting in which this book is cast, the sociological 
frame of reference. Three interests are paramount throughout the 
volume: what is happening to American communities; what are the 
effects on young people and on schools; and how can teachers, 
school heads, and others prepare themselves to deal with the prob- 
lems with which they must cope. Stress will be put on social change 
and value conflicts, and on ways of improving teacher training and 
school programs. The book is an application of sociology and aspects 
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of kindred disciplines to community life and education. Chapter 1 
seeks to relate trends in society to the schools. 


SCHOOLING AND EDUCATION 


If schooling is a problem, a glance at the past may be helpful in 
getting perspective. Time was, not so long ago, when schools played 
a very minor part in the life of young people. Consider the report of 
a distinguished schoolmaster at about the turn of the present 


century. 
The School in Child Lifet 


In the days of my callow youth, I once taught at a rural school. As far 
as I know, it was fairly typical of the little red schoolhouse we have 
heard so much about. My school wasn’t red but it was a one-room affair 
and it had a curriculum pretty much limited to the three R’s, Teaching in 
that school, as I look back on it now, was simplicity in itself. I assigned 
the lessons and heard the recitations, That was my job. Pupils learned the 
assignments and recited. That was their job. When this work was done, 
we knocked off and went home. . . . 

There was a great deal of education going on in th 
most of it had no relation to my school. 

Pupils learned a great deal about voc 
offered no course on vocations, The young leamed them at home, out in 
the fields, in the kitchen, and around. They got a complete set of ideas 
about government but they didn’t get them from me. It was my father’s 
duty to explain the beauties of the tariff and to warn the boys against the 
Democrats. In matters of religious belief, father was less fluent; yet he did 
the best he could, and the rest was looked after by church and Sunday 


school. Manners and morals were taught—and enforced—by the com- 
munity. 


at community, but 


ations, for example, but my school 


* Adapted from Boyd H. Bode, “ 


Education and Social Change,” 
cation, vol. 11, pp. 45ff, 1934. Used 


” Progressive Edu- 
by permission of the publisher, 
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To go back in the human past, what was learning like before there 
were schools? Mowat, an anthropologist who lived among the Thal- 
miut, an Eskimo people of the far North, gives a case in point. A 
small boy is beginning to master one of his major life callings. 


On Making a Hunter? 


Suppose this boy wants to become a hunter, a great hunter, just at 
once, just overnight. . . . He is not scolded and sent sulkily to bed for 
his foolish presumption, nor do his parents condescend to his childish 
fancy. Instead his father gravely spends the evening preparing a small 
bow, which is not a toy but an efficient weapon on a reduced scale. . . . 

The bow is made with love and then given to the boy, and he sets out 
for his hunting grounds—a ridge, perhaps, a hundred yards away, with 
the time-honored words of good luck ringing in his ears. These are the 
same words which are spoken by the People to their mightiest hunter 
when he starts on a two-month trip for musk ox. . . . There is no distinc- 
tion, and this lack of distinction is not a pretense; it is perfectly real. The 
boy wants to be a hunter? Very well, he shall be a hunter—not a boy 
with a toy bow! 

If the child is brave enough, he may search the ridges and valleys 
through the hours of summer twilight which span the interval from dusk 
till dawn. When he returns at last with hunger gnawing at his stomach, he 
is greeted gravely as if he were his father. The whole camp wishes to 
hear about his hunt. He can expect the same ridicule at failure, or the 
same praise if he managed to kill a little bird, which would come to a 
full-grown man. 

So the boy hunts and learns, under no shadow of parental disapproval, 
and under no restraint of fear. 


There is, in these lines, a vision of life and learning if one will take 
time to think it out, to shape it. The key is the phrase “as if he were 
his father,” for the son is the father getting ready, the boy growing 
into man’s estate. Mowat’s book contains many examples of child- 
rearing materials of this sort. 

Where society is simple, education is largely a family affair—the 
kin group assisted by a youth’s peers, tribal elders, and specialists in 
traditional arts such as war and magic; in sum the primary com- 
munity is the educator. The young learn largely by doing, by taking 


* Farley Mowat, People of the Deer, Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 1952, pp. 
156-157. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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part in whatever is going on. The society is set to receive them, to 
instruct and reward them, and to carry them through successive 
roles into adulthood. The task is not to teach new habit patterns; it 
is to pass along the customs of the place, to inculcate the group’s 
ways of feeling, thinking, and behaving. 

Modem mass society presents a sharp contrast. As the young grow 
up, they are faced with confusions, delays, and discontinuities. Ado- 
lescents in particular are uncertain about themselves—who they are, 
where they belong, how they fit in. Some. feel at war with their 
milieu, notably with parents, schools, and courts. Some are in con- 
flict within themselves, bewildered and insecure. Some do not know 
what to count upon or what to care about. In one way or another, 
many young people are out of step with the life about them and 
with the adult expectations in which they are immersed. In short, 
society is less well coordinated today than at an earlier time to ad- 
vance youth by sequential stages into adulthood, 

It follows from what has been said that schools in any complex 
industrial nation are faced with difficult tasks, They are asked to 
educate the young, not only in such skills as the three R’s, but also 
in many social aspects of culture; they are asked to acculturate 
young people. That is to say, schools are expected to teach the moral 
values of society when the values themselves are in conflict. More- 
over in the Western world, it is not enough to shape learners in the 
image of their elders. The aim is to transform young human beings, 
to teach them to be different—better, more successful, and so on— 
than their parents. This effort to change, to improve, is the most 


striking feature of present schooling as compared with traditional, 
tribalistic education, 


CHANGE, SOME INTERPRETATIONS 


Obviously, our collective life is different fro 
existed in the past. Society has changed and i 
speed. Although this book will be concerned 
change, the task now is to try to underst 
what has been—and is—happening to us 

Under the impact of forces too compl 
old and intimate unity of the primary 
appear, In place of the relativély s 


m anything that has 
s changing at a rapid 
in every chapter with 
and in broad dimensions 
as a people. 

ex for quick analysis, the 
community has tended to dis- 
mall, stable, and self-sufficient 


\ 
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social whole, there is increasingly the great urban aggregate, the 
big-city mode of life. In some countries there are still the urban and 
the rural, but this is a division which is becoming less meaningful all 
the while. For industrial nations, rural can mean little more than 
“less urban” than urban, because the urbs is the dominant place and 
its culture overflows into the countryside. 

Sociologists agree on the trend just stated, the change from 
primary to secondary modes of life, but they are far apart in diagnos- 
ing its nature, causes, and consequences. In part, their differences 
are in points of view, or in the terms used, rather than in substance. 
Let us look at some current theories of social change, with each 
reader gathering from them the ideas judged valid, reliable, and 
worthwhile. 


Social Change and Social Problems 


l. Loss of Core Values. Linton holds that a culture, an over-all design 


for living, consists of two interrelated parts. One is a “solid, well inte- 
grated, and fairly stable core,” the other “a fluid, unintegrated zone 
around the core. Core values are called “yniversals,” in that they have 
Seneral acceptance in the society, and rim values are “alternatives,” the 
Options the society permits its members. Social change alters the rela- 
tions of one set of values to the other, and thus introduces disorder. In 


the author's words:* 


When a culture is changing rapidly, as our own at present, the 
alternatives may become so numerous that they overshadow the uni- 
Versals. . . . As the content of the core is reduced, the culture 5 
creasingly loses pattern and coherence. Such a fluid, cat grea 
condition within a culture has repercussions upon the society whic 


bears it. 

Tn sum, a society is made possible because of the adherence ia its — 
bers to core values. Danger lies in the loss of ee ik to these ne 
Orientations and in the rise of counterviews 1n parts 0 he society. e 

uent social disorganization. 


Situation i onflict and conseq 
diag ae re a view is like the one just stated, except 


2. Inter i I 

4 roup Conflict. Angelis ; 3 

that “group” am ct s the unit (and tool) of analysis. pas — 

around their interests, needs, and values. They seek to a aot a Hem, a 
efend them, to proclaim them public policy. After a careful canvass 

* Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 


1936, Pp. 282ff. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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data, the author concludes that group-to-group conflict threatens the 
unity and action essential to the common good. 


In general, the picture is one of a differentiated society whose parts 
have been so disconnected that few organs speak in terms of the 
whole. . . . If our gravest problems are to be solved at all, they must 
be solved in terms of common values. The danger is that, in the 
struggle of opposing programs, the loyalty to common values will be 
lost, and class struggle will degenerate into class war. Then men 
would come to deny the principles of democracy in the interest of 
programs aimed to benefit particular classes. 


These views might well be read as applying to all manner of special 
interests, pressure groups, and power units in any average locality; thus 
they are of deep concern to everyone who believes that schools should 


serve communities. Lippmann’s® “decline of public philosophy” is argued 
along these same lines. 


3. Culture Lag. Institutions are, by definition, the b 
structures of a society. They give pattern to the comm 
vate people, administer to and control 
tions will tend to have much the sam 
ample democratic or authoritarian, If 
tures, it tends to spread to others. 


asic need-meeting 
on life; they moti- 
them. In any given locality, institu- 
e kind of basic organization, for ex- 
change occurs in one or some struc- 


Since some will adjust faster than 
others and since all are interconnect 


¢ ed, the result is “culture lag” which, 
in turn, creates social problems. This viewpoint, in its original terms, is 
credited to Ogburn.* 


The study of Middletown,’ the best known of all American community 
studies, was approached from the culture-lag point of view. In reviewing 
this research, John Dewey spoke of “a house divided against itself,” hence 
a problem “in lags, loyalties, and confusions.” Business and industrial in- 
terests were dominant, and “good-will” interests were adjustive, yet not 
without protest. 

4. Blocked Mobility. Warner, in his caste-class inquiries, has stressed 
the idea of “blocked mobility.” In the several communities he and his 
associates have studied, the social system appears to be founded on two 


“Robert C. Angell, The Integration of American Societ » McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1941, p. 215. Used by permission of author. 


* Walter Lippmann, Essays in the Public Philosophy, Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston, 1955. 


° William F. Ogburn, Social Change, The Viking Press, Inc., New York, 1922. 

* Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition, H 
and Company, Inc., New York, 1937. 

°W. Lloyd Warner et al., American Life: Dream or Realiti 
Press, Chicago, 1953. 


arcourt, Brace 


>» University of Chicago 


| 
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basic yet antithetical principles. The first of these is “equality of oppor- 
tunity”; the second is “unequal status,” and, consequently, unequal 
chances to compete for the rewards life offers. In Warner's words:° 


As long as Americans know that the opportunity for advancement 
is available for anyone who wants to try, the American Dream is real 
and true to them. When they do not feel that the channels of mobil- 
ity are clear, their satisfaction yields to frustration and hostility. 
There is strong proof now that the American worker, as well as 
others, can no longer expect to advance and achieve success with 
anything like the same probability as did his father and grandfather. 


This conclusion, if proved to be generally true, is significant. Every 
democratic society relies upon upward mobility, the right to improve one- 
self, to get ahead. The caste-class studies seem to show that, in the United 
States, the climb up and out is nowise as common as it once was, that 
chances on the average are less than in earlier times. Schools are impli- 
cated in this situation, because they are the chief means by which the 
young achieve mobility. 

5. Man Alone, Ungrouped. This title is a misnomer for no man could 
live, or live long, ungrouped, an “island” unto himself alone. The point at 
issue is the decline of the primary group and, y implication, the rise of 
a far] ; ore formalistic style of mass living. agro t 

By som ied meant the interaction of persons 1i hu 
mate, face to face associations.” He named as examples, thi dare ete 
groups, street gangs, school clubs, civic associations, an à a 


i i f another sort, 
munity. Urbanization has tended to multiply Oe clare acnatdatas 
those characterized by impersonality, efficiency, ane 


tions. To the extent that human nature fs # social paene y Ai that 
. To the extent tha 3 d ing—change. 
ndergoi 

personality itself has undergone—and is TE ms i saepe kinds of stud- 

The significance of the primary group = All existing evidence,” states 
ies, including those of the armed forces. ae vonelasion that primary 
Williams* in his exhaustive review | gaari P They serye personnel in 
groups are particularly important s i isolation, diminishing worries 

: j uci z d a: 
numerous ways, for instance in T° of battle. They give men a 
and vinerea batio; and alleviating ie = aid, respect, and affection. 
So a 

Sense of interdependence, & feeling 


“Not letti buddy down’ is the greatest single factor in aa 
etting a bu 


‘Tbid., pp. 106-107. 
1 Charles Horton Coo! 
919, p. 23. 

a Rishard Williams (ed.), Human Ea 1054, p- 352. 
Search Office, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 


ial Organization, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
ley, Socia! l 
: Military Operations, Operations Re- 
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going under tough conditions.” What happens when human relations tend 
toward the impersonal is a matter on which students like to comment 
from their experience. 

6. Self-to-Others, Anomia. Years ago Durkheim, in a study of suicide, 
made a discovery which puzzled him. Suicide rates, instead of declining 
in good times as he had expected, increased at about the same rate as in 
bad times. Reasoning as to the cause of this, he posited a “rulelessness” in 
community life, a condition of “anomie,” due chiefly to abrupt changes in 
the moral order. “People,” he wrote, “no longer feel sure about what is 
possible and what is not, what is just and what is unjust, which claims 
and aspirations are legitimate and which go beyond measure.” 

Sociologists have taken the Durkheim concept and, under the title of 
anomia, turned it into a research tool. Anomia refers to the state of an 
individual, his feeling of “self-to-others” alienation, aloneness, and de- 
spair. By use of a simple agree-disagree scale (0 to 10 for each of six 
items), Meier and Bell? have found significant differences in an adult 
sample. “Anomia results,” they write, “when individuals lack access to the 
means for achieving life goals ... and lack of opportunity follows 
mainly as a result of the individual's position in the social structure as 
determined by occupation, education, income, age, social class, etc.” Sub- 
jects with a high “access to means” index had with few exceptions a low 
anomia score, whereas all of those with a low access index had high 
anomia scores. 

While these findings need further testing, the study appears to throw 
light on much that can be observed about persons. Lerner’? speaks of the 
twentieth-century American as striving for “success, prestige, money, 
power, and security.” He calls this pattern of goals the “success system,” 
but the inclusion of security and, later, his reference to “the good life” 
and the “pursuit of happiness” lessen its materialism. Whatever their 
specific aims, many persons in our times may be doomed to frustration 


unless they lower their sights. Despair, aloneness, and anomia are built 


into their life, for they lack the means to achieve their aims. 


7. Theory of Emergents. Although this idea differs in kind from those 
so far discussed, it is worth considering. Put briefly, 


under stress tend to act to preserve themselves, to 
among their interactive parts. In this struggle to re 
structure and redefine, emergents arise—new ideas, 


human wholes when 
reestablish harmony 
store balance, to re- 
new practices, new 


* Dorothy L. Meier and Wendell Bell, “Anomia and Differential Access to the 
Achievement of Life Goals,” American Sociological Review, vol. 24 pp. 189-202 
1959, nua j 


“Max Lerner, America as a Civilization, Simon and Schust I 
aes uster, Inc., New York, 
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values. Of most concern in school and community relations is one emer- 
gent in particular, that of leadership in the “change-over” process. We 
shall attend throughout the volume to the rise of the group leader, espe- 
cially the type of leader implied in the Palo Alto case (which is discussed 
later in this chapter). 


These theories of change have been presented for three reasons. 
First, they inform students of some anthropological and sociological 
thinking, a first acquaintance with such ideas for many education 
majors. Second, the views can be used as check points against the 
concrete cases given in Part I. If a village, town, or city is losing 
core values, if there is a lot of group conflict, if culture lags are 
evident, if upward mobility is hard to achieve, if primary groups are 
dying off, if anomia is rampant, these effects should appear in the 
community materials. If new leadership is emerging in schools and 
outside, this too should be seen. Third, students begin to work with 
theory, to appreciate the role of ideas as guides to action, and also to 
develop and test ideas of their own. There is, we suspect, no other 
pathway to maturity. 

In concluding the section, one caution is necessary. While the 
accent here—and in the book as a whole—is on change, this em- 
phasis should not be overdone. Unchange, with its countless con- 
sequences, is much greater than change in any society, including 
our own. One might imagine that the familiar, the traditional, the 
stable, is not unlike the unseen part of an iceberg. It is only because 
the old persists that the new can be recognized, analyzed, and ap- 
praised. When the old and the new are brought together the result, 
often, is value conflict. 


CRISES, VALUES, AND SCHOOLS 


What do citizens want in their schools? What should a good school 
system be and do? Questions like these are, of course, not new; they 
are as old as organized education. What gives them novelty at any 
time is the context within which they are asked, the crisis which the 
locality, the state, or nation appears to face. 

Consider today the anticipated increase in school enrollment. To 
quote:™* 


“ Report to the President, President’s Committee on Education beyond the High 
School, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 1957. 
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The tidal wave of students is sweeping our elementary schools, ap- 
proaching the secondary schools, and will engulf our colleges and univer- 
sities. .. . The number of births in the United States has reached an 
alltime peak (over 4.5 million a year). The sheer impact of unprecedented 
numbers will force us to explore every possible resource and exert every 
effort to prepare for their coming. 


In a large number of places, enrollments have overrun plant and 
staff facilities, leading to makeshift arrangements of known disad- 
vantage to school children. Colleges still face the critical test of 
double and triple registrations, a situation of mounting concern. 


TABLE 1. A COMPARISON or SALARIES IN Scuoon Positions, 1904 ro 1954* 


1953 Per cent 
1904 1953 °°. | gain or 
ape salary in : 
Position salary salary P loss in 
purchasing 
average average past 50 
power 

years 
Teachers, town grade schools... .. $ 446 $3,190 $ 977 119 
Teachers, small-city grade schools. 547 3,682 1,102 101 
Teachers, big-city grade schools. ae 873 4,817 1,394 60 
Teachers, small-city high schools... 918 4,292 1,259 37 
Teachers, big-city high schools... . 1,597 5,526 1,577 =f 
Principals, small-city high schools... . 1,931 6,523 1,833 -5 
Principals, big-city high schools...... 3,552 9,156 2,497 —30 


* Adapted from table, B. Ruml and S. Tickton, Teaching Salaries Then and Now, 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1955, pp. 32-33. 


“trend of pay” study in which salaries 
chasing power. 


Table 1 shows that in th 
salaries of teachers in big- 
from $1,597 to $5,526, y 
income (or purchasing 
same type of school wer 


town and small-city scho 


nation’s advancing prosperity would warrant, In general, the bigger 
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the school system, the less well off the personnel in real wage gains. 

Do school publics know the facts? Do they care? “When a 
teacher’s income gets to the point where you will suggest to your 
son that he ought to give some thought to teaching as a career,” said 
a leading industrialist, “then we may be approaching the right 
salary figure for teachers.” 

Schools are public in the United States as perhaps in no other 
great nation in the world. People know what is going on, and people 
are concerned, And yet when citizens meet to talk about the schools, 


[ ] High school Ysrore school 


1950 ; 1952 1954 1956 1958 
Year 


Fic. 1. Students Who Are Preparing to Teach as a Per Cent of All Students Enrolled 
for Bachelor’s Degrees. (Statistics are from Teacher Supply and Demand in Public 
Schools, 1959, National Education Association, p. 13, 1959. “There is no indication,” 
the NEA states, “that the percent of all bachelor’s degree graduates choosing to pre- 
pare to teach will rise above 32 or drop below 30 in the years just ahead. The number 
of new teachers needed—227,500—will not be reached or even approached, so that 
a continued shortage is forecast.” ) 
the focus is not as a rule on overcrowding or low salaries. Talk tends 
to center on mounting school costs, school efficiency, pupil conduct, 
and the like. Presently, educational goals, or goals and methods, be- 
come the foci of concern. 

As one participates in these discussions, he is reminded of some- 
thing Aristotle said about the citizens of his times. 


All people do not agree in those things they would have a child taught, 
both with respect to improvement in virtue and a happy life; nor is it 
clear whether the object of it should be to improve the reason or to rec- 
tify the morals. For the present mode of education, we cannot determine 
with certainty to which men incline, whether to instruct a child in what 
will be useful to him in life, or what will lead to virtue, or what is excel- 
lent; for all of these things have their separate defenders. 


Indeed people do not agree on what schools should do! Neighbors 
take issue with neighbors; groups tug and haul at schoolboards and at 
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one another. Citizen committees study school needs and make re- 
ports, legislatures prescribe curricula, and politicians campaign on 
the reforms they propose to make. It is a major fact of American 
life, a rather novel fact, that education at all levels has become a 
big-time political issue, one on which political parties and nominees 
must take stands. In much of this, the public is pictured as a bewild- 
ered and befuddled little man, a taxpayer who must foot the bills! 


I, ibe 
Fic. 2. “Something to Keep in Mind.” 


(Used by permission of the Minneapolis Star, 
publisher.) 


What we are dealing with, obviously, are the value conflicts which 
confront the public and the schools, To get perspective, to see what 
things were like in the early 1930s, consider Table 2. 

Table 2 suggests, first, what no one should forget, the right of 
every American to criticize his schools, the right and its continuous 
use. Second, the table shows, give or take a little, few items that are 


really new. As a matter of fact, most of the views expressed years ago 
are current today, as current as the day’s news. 
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Then and now, schools are charged with “soft pedagogy” and, at 
the same time, with inability or unwillingness to discipline. They 
are felt to lack contact with “real life,” yet to overdo certain life pur- 
suits, such as vocational education. Both traditional and newer sub- 
jects are believed to be neglected, for example the three R’s, charac- 
ter building, and citizen training. Mass teaching methods are de- 


TABLE 2. Criticisms OF PUBLIC ScHooLs* 


Number of articles in | Criti- | Rank order 
general magazines cisms | of the criti- 
in 12 | cisms of 88 
Type of criticism 20 Total: pro- specialists 
4 lay- fes- | in second- 
men eü- 64 sional! ary edu- 
cators | articles iadlss Gamo 
1. “Soft” pedagogy; too many frills 12 7 19 1 1 
2. Lack of contact with life........ 6 6 12 5 2 
3. Overemphasis on vocational aims 6 1 vi 2 
4. Severe discipline; overwork of 
adasa aalas ene ovis cad 6 1 7 6 
5. Neglect of character development 6 a 6 3 
6. Mass education methods... .... 4 1 5 1 5 
7. Suppression of individuality... . 3 2 5 2 
8. Neglect of gifted children... . 3 si 3 
9. Control by faddists......... oh 1 2 3 2 
10. Neglect of traditional subjects. . . 1 1 2 
11. Neglect of civic and social effi- 
GION ORE AE Bed BEE EER eS Included with Item 2 6 7 
12. Improper emphasis on high school 
KNB. a i oe ce anne crane wag spate aas pissy ee you 4 
ie! S le a Se eee 


* From Evaluating the Public Schools, Phi Delta Kappa, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C., 1934, p. 29. 


plored, yet “faddists” are said to be in control. In short, public atti- 
tudes are poles apart, and so are those of many educators. 

The task of bringing school criticisms up to date is a good class- 
room exercise, one in which a community survey or a study of cur- 
rent journals can be exciting. Account should be taken of the view 
that, with the Soviet success in the conquest of outer space, we are 
now lagging behind the Russians in the fields of pure and applied 
science. One should reckon also with the view that schoolwork 
lacks rigor in the hard subjects, a fault attributed by some writers 
to the university's disinterest in grade and high schools. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY ACTION 


Again, to put the question, what is the public’s interest in the 
schools? What should schools be and do? The risk in suggesting any 
answer is that it may tend to end thought, whereas the aim is to 
open the subject for class discussion. 

If the community approach to school problems means anything 
at all, it must mean that no real case can be typical. Each case will 
be different, each drawn from a life in time and place. The people 
at Palo Alto would want this said. They would hold that their action 
is continuing, that they are a city in search. 


The Search at Palo Alto, California’® 


The 30,000 citizens of this community are not fully contented with their 
public schools, That is all to the good. But the citizens believe in their 
schools, They have confidence in their board of education 
administration. By overwhelming ma 
limit for the support of the schools, 

But citizens don’t stop there. They say: “ 
us; we pay for them. The children they serv 
it is our right and duty to say what we w: 
boys and girls. We provide the grounds, t 
We pay the teachers. We are deeply conc 
the schools.” 


and school 
jorities, they vote money to the legal 


The public schools belong to 
e are our children. Therefore, 
ant the schools to do for our 
he buildings, the equipment. 
erned about what happens in 


also in recog- 
education, the 


In any community, citizens can attend schoolboard meetings but they 


e superintendent or to teachers, but 
y special invitation, They can read 


change ideas but they don’t unless so 
Now there must be some way to 
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own schools. There must be times and places for them to meet and to 
discuss schoolwork. And there must be an open channel between the peo- 
ple, on the one hand, and the schoolboard, administration, and teachers, 
on the other hand. To serve these purposes, the Palo Alto Educational 
Council has been formed. Its statement of aims reads in part: 

“We believe that the people are responsible for the schools; that the 
quality of education in any community is in direct proportion to the in- 
formed, intelligent, and active support of the schools by the people of 
that community. It is the purpose of this Council to encourage and to 
crystallize such support.” 

Whenever a person or a group expresses interest in some phase of 
schoolwork, the council encourages study and discussion of the matter. 
If it is a topic of general concern, public forums are arranged in full 
cooperation with the PTA. Second, believing that high school boys and 
girls in particular want civic responsibility, the council fosters their par- 
ticipation with adults in area groups and projects. Third, when convinced 
of the soundness of board proposals for bond issues and increased taxes, 
the council gives vigorous support. Fourth, the annual potluck dinner to 
welcome new teachers is sponsored by the council and attended by sev- 
eral hundred citizens. 

Obviously, the schools can’t do everything. What do citizens expect of 
them? In Palo Alto, the council asked this question in a survey to which 
90 per cent of the parents of pupils responded. Here, in substance, is what 
the parents said: 

1. Everybody wants the three R’s taught, well taught. They want 
young people who can understand what they read and hear; who can 
express themselves in written and spoken words. They want them to be 
able to figure their own accounts, to have command of practical number 
skills, 

2. Everybody wants various qualities of democratic citizenship, espe- 
Cially racial and religious tolerance, skill in finding and interpreting facts, 
the habit of objective study, devotion to the American ideals of freedom, 
and responsibility for the public welfare. 

3. Five other clusters of goals received only slightly less emphasis: 
Stick-to-itiveness in work, study, and play pursuits; clear-cut purposes on 
the part of each student as to his own education; respect (and equal 
Opportunity) for boys and girls who are not going to college; intelligent 
interest in world affairs; and skill in working with persons in social 
Sroups. 

Nine out of each ten parents, or more, supported these goals for the 
Schools of Palo Alto. A number of parents added by way of comment that 
Most adults expect too much of the schools. “Schools,” a housewife said, 
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“are to educate, not to rear children.” There is no excuse, in her opinion, 
“for the parents just to lie down on their child-rearing job.” 

This report should not give the impression that education in Palo Alto 
is all sweetness and light. Some businessmen say that high school gradu- 
ates can’t spell or add correctly. A good many parents doubt that the 
school challenges fully the abilities of the most capable students. Others 
deplore the tendency of some students and teachers to look down on non- 
academic courses. Many parents feel very uneasy over the irresponsible 
conduct—and occasional outbreaks of rowdiness—of some high school 
students. 

Nevertheless, education at Palo Alto is in a healthy condition, even 
though the schools can be better than they now are. The people have 
told the schools what they want for their children. They stand ready to 
help teachers and administrators in every possible way. 


Students like such cases, They debate them pro and con, argue 
the relevance of this or that, test the class for agreement, and find 
examples in their own experiences, A good case has about it a kind 
of urgency, an invitation to define and analyze and conclude. It can 
further a lively interchange of personal views and meanings, 


Our image of Palo Alto is that of an aroused people in school and 
outside, young and old, 


will work at fact finding 
that cooperation in itself 
It is a means, not an en 


learly, thought rationally, and acted disin- 
terestedly and benevolently.” He was, to be sure, defining the ideal 


citizen; and people are only human. Yet, when all is said, we know 
of no better way to discover the common good, the kind of schooling 


most acceptable to all persons, than in cooperative school-com- 
munity action. 


That, then, is the 


—_—_ 
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THE PRESENT TEXTBOOK 


In concluding the chapter, we should mention educational soci- 
ology, the background from which our writing stems. To us, edu- 
cational sociology is the study of human factors in the educative 
process, with the aim to improve teaching and learning in all types 
of educational systems. The school has always been, in every com- 
plex society, the basic institution for educating people. It is the focal 
point of our concern, though we shall at times deal with nonschool 
youth and adults. The volume will, as said before, apply learnings 
from sociology, anthropology, and social psychology to the problems 
most commonly met in school and community work. 

Starting in 1938, the present textbook in successive editions has 
made a community approach to area life and the school. Part I has 
featured a series of concrete cases, ranging from the village to the 
big city; and in the current printing, “follow-up” discussion of cases 
has been pointed at major themes, for example, the local “power 
system” in Chapter 6. Part II, as in the first edition, deals with the 
child in the educative process, with the focus on acculturation. Part 
III discusses school and school-community relations, with main stress 
on change action and leader roles. The text concludes with a chapter 
on the professions, including education, and the learnings students 
seek in a school-community course. 

Problems and projects and selected readings should be viewed as 
integral parts of the text. Their number has been kept small and 
each one has been chosen with care. There is no standard way to 
handle these materials; their use is a problem for instructors and 
their classes. Our procedure is to vary teaching methods in terms 
of student needs and preferences but also to work novelty and 
Variety into the course. 


Problems and Projects” 


l. Bode describes the country school he attended. What was your early 
Childhood education like? Organize a class discussion on the topic. 

2. Report to class on Margaret Mead, “Our Educational Emphases in Primi- 
tive Perspective,” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 48, pp. 633-639, 1943. 


“The casy, direct way to state problems is in terms of do this, do that. It should 
be understood, however, that teachers make assignments, not the book authors. As 
instructors, we look over projects and readings with our students when the chapter 


'S assigned, then agree on what is to be done. 
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8. Charles Kettering has said: “There is no place to sit down and rest in an 
industrial society. It is a question of change, change, change . . . and it is 
always going to be that way.” Agree? Disagree? Why? 

4. Which one of the six theories of change in the chapter seems to explain 
best what is happening to Western society? Give reasons for your answer. 

5. Almost 51 million children were born in the United States from 1946 to 
1958. At the present rate, children of grade school age will increase by 64 per 
cent, and of high school age 80 per cent, in the next 20 years. What is your 
forecast as to the adequacy of their education? On what assumptions do you 
base your judgment? 

6. From an individual standpoint, does it pay to get an education? Read 
P. C. Glick and H. P. Miller, “Educational Level and Potential Income, 
American Sociological Review, vol. 21, pp: 307-312, 1956. 

7. Bring Table 2 up to date by making a team or class survey of community 
criticisms of the schools. Agree, first, on the questions to be asked and how 
replies are to be recorded. 

8. What more would you like to know about the Palo Alto case? Under 
what conditions will such joint school-community action tend to succeed? What 
is the major cause of failure? 

9. It has been said that: “It is a pathetic and historical error to treat the 
school as general headquarters for any movement toward the new society.” 
Set up a panel discussion on this topic. 

10. Report to class on the theory of social change presented by Richard La 
Piere in his The Freudian Ethic, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., New York, 1959. 

11. It would pay you to get acquainted with one or more textbooks in edu- 
cational sociology. For example, Wilbur B. Brookover, A Sociology of Educa- 
tion, 1955; Francis J. Brown, Educational Sociology, 1954; and R. J. Havig- 
hurst and B. L. Neugarten, Society and Education, 1957. 
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PART I 
CASE STUDIES OF COMMUNITIES 


The study of living, changing communities as an idea is not easy 
to visualize without experience. It is not, for instance, a study of 
Persons as persons, i.e., as psychological entities. It is a study of 
people as group members, interacting one with another, with the 
whole bound together in a given time and place. It is these social 
systems that constitute the sociological community. To understand 
them as ends in themselves and externally, in relation to the world 
outside and beyond, is community study. 

The cases to be studied, one to a chapter, have been chosen in 
terms of four kinds of criteria. 

First, the range of places is from small to large; thus the series 
Spans the American way of life. Second, each case points up—and 
is used to explore—a basic feature of Western society, namely, rapid 
Social change, community values, impact of the world outside, social 
Classes, the power system in decision making, urban planning and 
redevelopment. Had space permitted, other cases and themes would 
have been included. Third, preference has been given to studies 
Which focus on area dynamics, rather than on static, structural 
Views, Finally, no case has been used which, after classroom tests, 
did not prove of prime value in stimulating student thought. 

How to teach cases is a matter on which instructors, naturally, 
will differ, Our custom has been to vary classroom practices and yet 
to keep in mind the learnings wanted in the course. We may present 
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a case in the usual lecture and discussion manner, or assign its study 
to a student panel, or divide the class into teams, with each team en- 
gaged upon a study task. At times a case is used simply to lead into 
the home-town backgrounds of students; and at times a resource 
person—a specialist in community—is invited to review the material 
and to guide in its analysis. 

Instructors have suggested to us that, after a case has been pre- 
sented, discussion should be confined to the bearing of the case on 
the schools. Although the idea has value, we cannot recommend 
it. The effect, when we have tried it, has been to shift attention from 
the main objective of Part I. Our main objective is the fullest possi- 
ble understanding of area modes of life, the nature of local social 
systems in which teachers live and teach. This is, we believe, a 
worthy goal in its own right, one that merits all the thought which 
can be given to it. Parts II and III (III in whole) center on the 
schools, on the professional interests of school personnel in school 
and community work. 


Chapter 2 
AREA STUDY FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


How odd it is that anyone should not see that all observation 
must be for or against some view, if it is to serve any purpose. 
—Charles Darwin 


My ethnocentrism is patent. I have placed myself squarely on the 
side of mankind, and I have not shamed to wish mankind well. 
—Robert Redfield 


There are scholars who say that the way to study community is 
to begin outside one’s door. Talk with people, take part in activities, 
record what is said and done. Find out in particular how persons 
feel about their life, their hopes and fears, their memories of the 
Past and dreams of the future. There are other scholars who hold 
that the world is big, that almost all of it is far distant. One can learn 
little by limiting himself to his backyard. By community study, they 
mean the study of published research. Some may cite Dewey to the 
effect that reading is experiencing, that—next to thinking—it is 
Sa most human way of finding out about himself and the uni- 

erse, 

To us, the above views are complementary. We like to study 
local life, to make and keep contacts with people. And we do a share 
of reading, an all too inadequate effort to keep up, to keep pace. 
Chapters 3 to 7 will report published materials, the work of pro- 
€ssionals. In this chapter, the aim is to assist students and instruc- 
tors who wish to do field work, perhaps to make an area survey, or 
to read further on social research methods. The aim is also to define 
Some terms, to begin conceptual thinking about community. 
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NATURE OF COMMUNITY 


“There is,” writes Dewey,’ “more than a verbal tie between com- 
mon, community, and communication.” As he sees it, people who 
are in communication with one another come to hold things in com- 
mon and hence to form a community. Thus any human group, any 
association or institution, is a community, for community is a shared 
concern, a commonality of interests, This is a psychological con- 
ception. While not denying its truth, sociologists point out that it 
does not distinguish community from related groupings. 

From a sociological standpoint, a community is an organized way 


n more detail a population 
aggregate inhabiting a delimitable area, sharing a historical heri- 


common life, conscious of local unity, and able to act together in 


solving (or trying to solve) problems which involve the public in- 
terest. 


1 } D P 
B me tee Democracy and Education, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
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Culture is the great mediating influence, the windows through 
which men look out upon the world. 

How to bound a given community, to locate its outer rim, is a 
field-research problem. For a town or village area, one would search 
for the families farthest out who trade in center stores or bring 
produce to market, who send children to school or attend church 
in the area, who vote in local elections, and so forth. The community 
would be the composite of these overlapping service areas, trimmed 
to fit a land-use base map. Assumption is that the economic factor 
is most determinative of local culture, though exceptions are evident 
in some anthropological studies. For a big city, other indexes of 
outer reach would be used, for example travel data, newspaper, 
radio, or TV coverage, or banking practices. 

8. Sharing a historical heritage implies an interest in the area’s 
past, a concern for what has gone on. This history may be factual 
or it may be fictional, the tales old settlers tell. To know the turning 
points in area development, to take pride in them, marks one as an 
in-group member, a respecter of the place, of the people and their 
ways. The young like to study local history, to bring to school 
records and relics which elders gladly lend. 

Most area histories are straight chronology, a time record of the 
past. There is another kind of history—the natural history, such as 
Darwin wrote about plants and animals and their life cycles. Living 
things pass through stages—a period of origin, growth, and develop- 
ment, a peak of strength and maturity, then a time of decline. If one 
wishes to write this kind of area story, a caution should be observed. 
Unlike a human being, whose fate is death, a community may de- 
cline yet stop short of eclipse. It may experience a rebirth, a new 
rise to vigor and fortune, and thus begin a new life cycle. Anyone 
who has participated in the revival of a “ghost town” will know 
what is meant. 

4. The number of service institutions which a community must 
have is not so definitive as the spread, the kinds, the set. In theory, 
there should be enough of these need-meeting structures so that per- 
Sons can live within the area if they so elect. The fact that few mod- 
erns would so elect is a commentary on Western society in distinc- 
tion to primitive life. Everywhere in industrial nations, communi- 
ties are squeezed together in “regions of dominance” where lesser 
places are overshadowed by bigger places which yield, in turn, to 
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the push and haul of great metropolitan centers and political capi- 
tals. Day-by-day improvements in transportation and communica- 
tion intensify the dominance of these centers, 

5. Participating in a common life refers to life pursuits of people, 
day by day the year round. For example, the two Middletown sur- 
veys? deal with making a living, keeping well, getting an education, 
using leisure time, engaging in citizen activities, going to church, 
and the like. These categories, or ones like them, have been widely 
used in planning school curricula and in “resource surveys.” Stu- 


dents like to conduct sampling studies of how young people spend 
their waking hours. 


6. Consciousness of local unity means much the same as commu- 
nity spirit. It sug 


ggests that a community exists in the minds of its 
members, an object of attention and concern 


over its failures, or speak of achievements with affection; they take 


and among persons at any given time. 
7. Ability 


Best examples of the point just made are found in current disaster 
research. At the time of a crisis, such as a flood 


or tornado, no way 
exists to channel the flow of man power and su 


Plies, or to prevent 


* Robert S. Lynd 


town a i i i 
Harcourt, Brace PE own and Middletown in Transition, 


d Company, Inc., New York, 1929, 1937. 
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each depends upon all the others for existence. It is not easy for 
students to sense that this is true for every human whole, including 
great cities. 


COMMUNITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


In 1790 the nation had only 24 cities with a population of more 
than 2,500 persons, but by 1950 there were 4,284 such places. Five 
of these had a population of more than a million each, 41 more than 
250,000, and 106 more than 100,000. These data, along with the 
number of villages and towns of less than 2,500 population, are 
given in Table 8. 


Taste 3. U.S. Praces sy Size, 1790 ro 1950 


Size of place 1790 | 1850 1900 1930 1950 
TOSIN ey san ana raramen 24 36 10,668 16,598 18,548* 
1,000,000 or more......- ane 3 5 5 
500,000 to 1,000,000... . 1 3 8 13 
250,000 to 500,000. . er 9 24 23 
100,000 to 250,000. . Pe eee 5 23 56 65 
50,000 to 100,000........--.+- paa 4 40 98 126 
25,000 to 50,000... 2 16 82 185 252 
10,000 to 25,000... 3 36 280 606 778 
5,000 to 10,000... 7 85 465 851 1,176 
2,500 to GOON. ceg sees 12 89 832 1,332 1,846 
1,000 to 2,500... 2,128 3,087 4,158 
Under 1,000.........0.0e0000 6,803 10,346 9,649 


* Includes 457 places of less than 2,500 which are counted in urban territory. Ex- 
cludes (not counted) parts of cities known locally as communities. 


i A UR U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1950, vol. II, part 1, 
able 31. 


Since 1900 the number of places in the United States for which 
Population was reported had increased from 10,668 to 18,548, i.e., 
by about 75 per cent. The period of most rapid increase was from 
1900 to 1930. During the past decade, places with a population un- 
der 1,000 have decreased. The number of people who live in “other 
rural territory” (not reported separately by the census) has de- 
clined as a per cent of the whole. An important point is that in 1950 
two out of three persons lived in an area classified as urban. 
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When sociologists classify communities by size, they draw lines 
somewhat as follows: 


TABLE 4. Loca, COMMUNITIES BY SIZE 


Pais aa aioe ates es .. Less than 250 
Village. . -- 250 to 1,000 
E 2% v9.4 Hise a - 1,000 to 10,000 
Small city......... ----- 10,000 to 25,000 


Middle city 


25,000 to 100,000 
Metropolis. . . 


- 100,000 to 1,000,000 
1,000,000 and over 


Another classification is in terms of major function. “An industrial 
city,” states a National Resources Committee report, “will differ in 
significant social ways from a commercial, mining, fishing, resort, 
university, or capital city. A one-industry city will differ from a 
multi-industry city, as will an industrial suburb from a residential.” 

A division made in Chapter 1, primary and secondary communi- 
ties, uses intimacy of social life as a criterion. Rough tests of this 
criterion are the number of persons who are known (by name, sight, 
residence, jobs, etc.) and the number with whom one is associated 
in life activities, In the primary community, human relations are 
measurably personal, informal, many-sided, and enduring. In the | 
secondary community, the big city, relations are impersonal, formal, ' 
segmental, and unstable. Traditional spatial bonds are weakened 
or destroyed. Nongeographic, special-interest groups, such as labor 
unions, tend to replace the old land-based “community.” 

A fourth classification can be made on the basis of locus (or situ), 
The area where one lives is for him the local community, and other 
areas are nonlocal communities, By recognizing this distinction, a 


teacher can use the locality to educate for life at home or elsew 
and vice versa. One can also use co 


ample Rome in Caesar’s times, to in 


community concept is broadened t 
“taint” of provincialism, 


It should be added that there ar 
communities, A neighborhood ill 
munity except for its incomplet 


here, 


ithin a nation may be 
considered Supercommunities i many Aiae 
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to citizens. And so, finally, the nations of the world may function 
as supercommunities in their efforts to organize the universe. 


FIELD STUDY PRACTICES 


Let us move into a second major line of inquiry. To what extent 
are local area studies made in connection with school and com- 
munity courses? We have asked this question, wherever possible, of 
instructors who used the 1950 edition of the present book. Seventy- 
eight replied at some length, and a number sent sample study forms, 
outlines, and reports. Some findings of this inquiry are as follows: 


FELD Stupy PRACTICES, COLLEGE CLASSES 


34 instructors: no field study whatever 
19 instructors: field study in relation to textbook topics 
l1 instructors: study of local college town or city 
8 instructors: study of “own community” by each student; class 
study of college town and/or college service area 
6 instructors: whole course is field study, use of textbook is inci- 
dental 


All in all, 44 instructors reported some kind of direct community 
study in connection with their school and community course. In 
general, student activities fell into four broad classifications. 


l. Observational. Area trips, agency visits, visits to local schools. At- 
tendance at meetings and conferences on child life, area problems, school- 
Community relations. 

_2. Apprentice work. Part-time services, unpaid and paid, in social agen- 
cles, public schools, health and recreational programs, churches, and 
camps for children. 

3. Fact-finding surveys. By individual students, class committees, and 
whole class. Studies of children, adolescent time uses, street gangs, adult 
Opinion polls, social agency programs, and changes in community life. 

_ 4. Action research. Participation in area “action programs,” such as 

Clean-up, paint-up” campaigns, fund drives, safety education, and joint 
School-community projects. Some projects initiated by classes and instruc- 
tors; other projects joined by students as participants. 


The same 44 instructors listed over 30 “study methods” in which 
they believed their students needed training. Fifteen of these study 
Procedures were named by a third or more of the instructors. 
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Action research Controlled experiments Sampling theory 
Attitude scaling Evaluating school pro- Small group study 
Case study of pupils grams Social agency analysis 
Census data: study and Interviews, opinion Sociometric research 
use polls Stratification 

Community surveys Participant observation 

Rating, ranking meth- 

ods 


The need, obviously, is for a course of study on these and other 
research methods, with instruction closely linked to practice. Al- 
though much will be said in the chapter and in the book about the 
study of communities, individuals, and groups, the need stated 
should be met in a methods course. 


MAKING COMMUNITY STUDIES 


It is not easy for a college class to make local areas the object of 
serious study. Students assume that they know the workings of com- 
munities already for, after all, such places are their native habitats. 
They were born there, grew up there, worked there, and so on. 
Just as everyone is tempted to become his own historian, so he tends 
to be his own sociologist. 

If students do elect to do an area study, there is no telling what 
they will have in mind. Take, for example, one classroom group. 
Concerned with the plight of the suburbs, these Detroit education 
majors organized into committees, each with a study plan. The 
committees were coordinated by a general chairman, aided by the 
present writer. After some briefing sessions, the committees spent 
class time (and more) over a three-week period in field work, fol- 
lowed by a week in which each group wrote its report. i 

All committee reports were checked by the instructor and then 
turned over to a team of student writers who prepared the final, 70- 
page report, Here is a brief digest of this paper, written by the gen- 
eral chairman, a college senior, at our request. 


A Study of Suburbia 


a = prent trend continues, all southern Michigan will be suburban 
r a ty years. This seems a sound prediction, everything considered, 
and it is not news to Detroit metropolitan planners. Many local educators 
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have noted the change and commented on its speed, but few of them 
have written anything much on the human problems now in sight. 

One who drives out of Detroit in any direction, except across the river 
into Canada, will see many strange sights. Here are big ranch-type homes 
side by side with little junky places, roofed-over holes in the ground. Old 
estates, suggesting a well-ordered mode of life, front up to crazy-quilt 
clusters of shacks and stores and factories, gas stations, beer joints, nurs- 
eries, produce markets, everything. Everything is here, if one looks long 
enough to find it, and nothing seems to make much sense. The outer sub- 
urban pattern has, like Topsy, “just growed.” There has been some plan- 
ning, to be sure, but nowise the amount needed. 

Why? What has happened? Most people have gone to great cities to 
make money, expecting to return home. This is very true of the countless 
Persons, white and Negro, who have come to the Motor City to work in 
its vast automobile plants. Now, many who make good money stay on to 
Spend it, and they have told our study committees time and again that 
nothing short of an H bomb will drive them out. “Man will either get out 
of the big city or he will blow up with the city,” said Frank Lloyd Wright. 
When this was quoted to persons interviewed, their common reaction was 
to say that they would wait and see! 

Tn the opinion of metropolitan planning officials, the growth of Lower 
Michigan has been due to a combination of factors. The basic ones are 
economic: decentralization of industry, low taxes on real property, good 
Toads, and high per capita ownership of automobiles. There are other 
factors—the desire of city people for elbow room, a home to take pride 
i, sunshine, fresh air, and better schools. 

One of our committees had a talk with a Mr. Goodenough, an elderly 
farmer who lives a few miles south of Flint. He was once a big land- 
Owner, but, little by little, he sold parcels of land to real estate companies 
that subdivided and built small homes to sell on the installment plan. “I 
Needed the money,” he said. “I believed it was a good thing to sell some 
‘and and let folks come in to live. Now, I am against it. I am against sell- 
mg any more land.” 

he story Mr. Goodenough tells is one we have heard over and over. 
©ople who bought homes began to make demands for better roads, fire 
Protection, sewage disposal, bigger and better schools. “And also,” said 
e farmer, “they go hellin’ around. They get drunk, wreck their cars, and 
Carry on.” The result is that tax rates go up, with the well-off farmers 
and others] like our informant footing a large share of the bill. 

Another class committee studied the pattern of area growth, It investi- 
Bated community services, such as shopping, newspaper circulation, own- 
ership of TV sets, church attendance, and opportunities for leisure pur- 
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suits. In general, the Park and Burgess “zonal theory” found in Chicago 
did not appear to hold. First, overlaps between towns, the so-called “con- 
tested service areas,” were numerous and important. People were pulled 
in opposite directions, buying supplies here, holding membership some- 
where else, and sending children to school at still a different place. Sec- 
ond, big outlying business centers played hob with the old theory of driv- 
ing to town, as country people do. In short, the zonal idea of community 
organization could not be substantiated. 

A third team of students concentrated on civic organizations. Its find- 
ings suggest that in Michigan suburbia, the business and professional 
class does not mix very much with the factory-worker class. Members of 
these two classes may live rather close together, even side by side, yet 
have almost no mutual interests and common memberships. We had 
planned to apply the Warner social stratification scale to a sample of 
families, but this proved to be too much work. 

Our survey group has been most interested in the prospect of civic 
planning for area health, welfare, safety, and education. Can people be 
pulled together on a local-area basis? Or will businessmen take a business 
point of view, factoryworkers a labor union point of view? If people can 
no longer plan for the common good, it is hard to see what meaning can 
be given to the concept of community. And what will happen to public 
education, for schools depend upon local-area interest and support? 

A fifth study group gave its time to the topic of cooperation. It seemed 
to these students from their interviews in schools that teachers cannot use 
the same interests to unite town and country children. The 4-H club, for 
instance, does not appeal to urban boys who have no ambition to raise a 
prize steer. On the other hand, the Scouts is an urban institution whose 
stress on woodcraft, camp-outs, and “roughing it” may not attract the 
country boy. No doubt, common interests do exist, su 
and gardening, but some way has to be found to me 
projects. 

A difficult problem is how to secure ad 


ch as photography 
et the costs of the 


ult cooperation. At Lansing, a 
at Michigan needs 270 million 


in town, and 
country. He said he had yet to see a place 


where there was no Opposition to school consolidation and the redistrict- 


ing of school areas, 

Is it idealistic to talk about an over- 
velopment of Lower Michigan suburb 
our opinion, this is the only practical 
over-all plan would be big enough, a 


all plan for the growth and de- 
an areas? We do not think so. In 


way to handle the problem. The 
nd free enough, so that localities 
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could plan within it. The idea in a democracy is freedom within unity, 
the r ight of people to make choices among alternatives, 


This is not the research of the mature scholar; yet it was for all of 
us an instructive experience. Students were highly motivated, spend- 
ing hours learning things it is not easy to teach, for example inter- 
viewing. At a final conference on the report, a panel of experts 
(chiefly city and regional planning officials) discussed the study pro- 
ject and explained the basic plan for the development of the region. 


INTERVIEWING 


A mistake often made in field study is to regard an inquiry like 
the one just cited as an end in itself, a contribution to what is known. 
It should be seen, in our opinion, as a training technique, an effort 
to interest students in social research and to begin their instruction 
M study skills. A novice is a novice and, naturally, the mistakes he 
makes are many. Consider the errors made by the present writer in 
a school survey which was conducted—fortunately—a good many 


years ago, Bee 
= aS v | 


Interviewing, the Wrong Way" 


n In this study, the school staff wanted to know what the community be- 
‘eved and how it felt about the local schools and their work, and I was 
ited to take part in the interviewing. My third subject was a factory 
Worker, a horny-handed son of old Ireland, and I should have been on 
Suard. In reply to almost my first question, he said in choice language 
that the school was “a helluva place to send a kid.” My exact re- 
SPonse is forgotten now, but it must have been about like this: “Now, 
Sow, my good man. Is that the proper spirit!” 
My good man” stopped talking and moved toward me. In a flash of 
‘spiration, I said good-by and hurried along to my next case. I marveled 
at the time, not at my own ineptness, but at this man’s stupidity. There 
is as I now perceive, no move on my part to understand this person, 
© establish rapport, to help him find objective referrents for his words. I 
ad gone defensive, resolved to correct his ignorance, to argue for the 
Schools, I had turned the interview into a conflict situation, thus abandon- 


mg my student role. 
Interviewing is foundational in a great am 


t can be a creative act, a satisfying experienc 
Ow nice people are, how pleasant they are to wo 


ount of study making. 
e, leading one to think 
rk with, Or inter- 
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viewing can be a more formal contact as in, say, an opinion poll, 
with an occasional probing question. At rare times, it has been for 
us an attempt to see deep inside individuals, to find a way through 
“masks” and get at the values persons hold. 

Some students do much better than others at interviewing whether 
or not they have had technical training. The main reason lies, it 
seems to us, in their grasp of human feelings, in their ability to read 
obscure signs and to trigger intended responses. These students can 
get talk started, keep it moving, hold it on track or profit by its 
meandering. Such skills are the essence of the interviewing art, and 
a practical way to begin their mastery is in class sociodramas where 
all types of interviews can be contrived, conducted, and assessed. 


Skills not taught can be singled out, explained, and retaught either 
in role-practice sessions or in real-life situations. 


PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION 


Participant observation is both a study technique and a frame of 
mind, a mental outlook which makes one part of a group. Our 
students, after initial training, do observations of any group that is 
handy, often a group of children. Presently, as they begin to master 
essential skills, we suggest that they add a kind of experimental 
approach to observational study, i.e., that they try to formulate 
hypotheses and test them. Whyte, for illustration, used this pro- 
cedure in his studies of street-corner gangs. The incident given be- 
low must be read with care, else its meaning will be missed. 


Corner Gangs, the Gang Code? 


“On any street corner, 
that hangs out there . , 
will find a leader and a co 


but they let the head guy guide them. Sure, he leans on them for author- 


ity . . . and they lean on him for what he can do for them that they 
can’t do for themselves,” 


g to the Millers, a rival gang. The 
on Saturday night. One night Sam, their 
so he set out to get the boys to do some- 


* Based on William F. Whyte, Street Corner Society, 
Press, Chicago, 1955. Quotes 


Millers always went bowling 
leader, didn’t have any money, 


tev. ed., University of Chicago 
used by publisher’s permission. 
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thing else. All he had to do was to explain his idea to Joe and Chichi, his 
top men, and once they were persuaded the rest of the gang fell into line. 

After Whyte was sure of his acceptance by Doc’s gang, he began a 
study of Doc’s leadership. From many observations, along with experi- 
ences in the group, he pieced together a status diagram. Figure 3 shows 
the hierarchical structure of the gang. 

If Doc felt that the Nortons should do something, take part in some 
action, he was apt to talk first with Mike and Danny, then with Long 
John. While the latter did not seem to influence any one member directly, 
his say-so meant a great deal to sub- 
leaders of the group. Danny would pass 
on Doc’s idea to Angelo, Mike to Nutsy, 
and so on down both lines of influence. 

How is one to account for this struc- 
ture within the gang, this cohesive 
person-to-person network? Whyte treats 
this as a major research problem and " 

P arl Joe Lou 
produces data which we cannot detail. 
One example is a bowling match, a . ' 
round robin arranged by Doc. Since Fic. 3. Lines of Influence in the 
only the boys who bowled regularly on Noga eee ee wee 
the Norton team in interclub matches SHER T pec p: 19. Usea 
were included a b by permission of the University of 
l ed, some gang members were Chicago Press, publishers.) 
eft out, As preparation for the meet 
went on, there was much kidding as to who would emerge as top man, 
the best bowler in the group. 

To Whyte’s surprise, it was decided one evening at a pool game how 
the tournament would turn out. Doc, Danny, and Long John agreed that 
they would get the highest scores; after them would come Mark and 
arin, Next would be Whyte, or Mike, then Alex, and Frank. Carl would 
ar near the bottom, with Joe Dodge—by no means a bad bowler—last of 

Omitting Chris, who did not show up for the match, the following list 
Bives the order in which the cumulative scores added up: 


i Whyte 3. Doc 5. Mike 7. Mark 9. Frank 
% Danny 4. Long John 6. Joe 8. Carl 10. Alex 


Pregame predictions were, in Whyte’s judgment, “quite accurate.” 

he biggest upset was that Whyte won. Moreover, Mark bowled below 
his usual form, Joe did better than was expected, and Alex hit the bot- 
tom. The author analyzes each of these cases and each, in his opinion, 
throws light on the social structure of the gang. 


Tommy Alex 
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“It is important to note,” Whyte says, “that neither Mark nor I fitted 
into the Norton group.” Whyte was better known by the gang leaders 
and much closer to them than to rank-and-file members, and Mark ran 
little with the bunch. “If Mark and I are left out, performances were al- 
most exactly what the leaders had expected and the followers had 
feared.” Joe had put up a stiff scrap for top place but “could not break 
through the solid ranks of leadership,” the close-knit clique of Doc and 
his subleaders. 

The case of Alex is especially interesting. An expert bowler, Alex 
started out with winning scores and for a time was lead man. At this 
point in the evening’s play, he turned to Doc and said: “I’m out to get 
you guys, to show you up.” It was said in fun but Alex went on to other 
remarks, doing what Doc called “rubbing it in.” Doc began to kid back, 
as did Danny and others, taking their cue from him. Alex started to miss 
and, after a while, to make costly errors, thus lowering his score. As the 
kidding continued, he went from bad to worse. Before the matches 
ended, he had all but stopped trying to win. He dropped, over the full 
route, from first to last place in match score. 

After the match was over, Long John, Doc, and Whyte discussed the 
evening’s play. 


Lone Joun: I only wanted to make sure that Alex or Joe Dodge 
didn’t win. That wouldn’t have been right. 

Doc: You're right. We didn’t want to make it tough for you (Whyte) 
because we all like you. If somebody had tried to make it tough 
for you, we would have protected you. If Joe or Alex had been 
out in front, we would have talked them out of it. 

Wuyte: Why? What would have happened if Joe or Alex had won? 

Doc: They wouldn’t have known how to take it. That’s why we 
set out to beat them. If they had won, there would have been 
plenty of arguments. We would have tried to get them in another 
match and ruined them. We would have put them in their place. 


The “place” of which Doc speaks was at or near the bottom of the 
gang's peck order because, in Doc’s words, “they are that kind of guys.” 
The point is that Doc and his coterie heckled the two bowlers, throwing 
them off their usual game and thus keeping the group’s status system in- 
tact. 

In respect to Whyte, the situation was different, “In a very real sense,” 
he writes, “I was permitted to win.” To test this hypothesis, the researcher 
began to press his claim as top bowler in the Norton group. Doc arranged 
a match between him (Whyte) and Long John, after which Whyte, if 
he won, could challenge up the line. “Urged on by Doc and Danny,” 
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writes the author, “Long John won a decisive victory,” and that pre- 
sumably ended the matter. 


Whyte’s interest was in the structure of this informal group—top 
man, next to top, and so on. After charting what he thought was the 
true picture (Figure 8), he began to check his ratings. In the 
bowling match, it is notable that Doc and the others not only pre- 
dicted how, in general, the scores would turn out, but worked to 
Secure the ratings forecasted in order to preserve the gang’s 
hierarchical order. Whyte’s experiment consisted of “pressing his 
claim” as top bowler. As he had expected, he was quickly “put in his 
place,” a result which gave him further data on the status picture of 
the gang. 

To generalize, science very often begins with observations, and 
then goes to designs and instruments which extend the senses and 
objectify actions. Thus the scientist leaves a trail that others who 
are competent can follow. It is well known in social studies that 
perception is selective, that it varies from individual to individual, 
and that it can be trained. Often the prime need is to separate what 
1s seen or heard from what is inferred. The first is fact; the second is 
Opinion; and one has moved a long way if he can distinguish and 
label each for what it is. 

One caution here is of particula 


Presence of an observer may affect 
Case is the Hawthorne study of factory-worker output and morale.’ 


A main variable at first in these much discussed experiments was 
ighting—more light, less light. Worker output increased as illu- 
ee increased, a finding that had been anticipated. Strange to 
a output also increased when lighting decreased—even when it 
Ne decreased to almost bright moonlight! This puzzled the re- 
oe until they took another look at the situation. In their 

Pinion, the fact that the workers were being observed was the 
Crucial cause of increased output. Workers responded to the experi- 


Ment as most human beings might be expected to do. 


r relevance, namely, the way the 
the persons under observation. A 


RULES OF REPORTING 


i ee is reported in area studies is, it can be assumed, related to 

vhat the students see and hear. It is often difficult, however, to tell 

i 

a J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, Harvard 
iversity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1939. 
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from the reports just what this relationship is. When students are 
led to reflect on the nature of good recording, much improvement in 
their work can be counted on. Here is, it seems to us, a valuable list 
of guides in observational research. Although the suggestions are 


5 
intended to apply to studies of children, they are relevant also to 


studies of adults. 


What a Good Reporter Should Do? 


1. He should set the scene before beginning his account of the sub- 
ject’s actions. What is the situation? The physical layout? What persons 
are there, and how are they positioned? Where is the subject, and what 
is he doing? Where is the observer? 

2. He should focus on the “subject-in-situation,” to the exclusion of 
everything else. Suppose one is observing a pupil in a school; the child 
is sitting reading a book. Other children and the teacher are behaving in 


varied and interesting ways. It is tempting to attend to these behaviors, 
to neglect subject-in-situation. Further, a child can read a book in many 
ways. Is he reveling in the book, tolerating it, bored by it, amused, 
saddened, indifferent, or what? One cannot report anything much worth- 
while if he lets his attention wander. 


3. He should note and report changes in the subject’s situation. If a 


pupil talks with the child who is reading, the record should show what 


the two children say and do. If the reader falls asleep or hums a tune 
or stargazes, this fact and its possible, inferential meaning should be set 
down. Here we are getting into “opinion data,” with which we must be 
very careful; yet there is no way to avoid such data if the interest is in 
human motives, mental states, and feelings. 

4. The reporter should not let interpretation take the place of descrip- 
tion. He should practice distinguishing between the two until the dis- 
tinction can be made with great accuracy, and then he should let de- 
scription carry the burden of the report. “Any interpretation which the 
observer makes,” state the authors, “should be in the idiom of everyday 


language usage.” The caution is against “technical theorizing” when terms 
are not well understood. 


5. He should give the “how; 
Everything that is done, is d 
walk? How did he talk? 


” exactly, of everything the subject does. 
one somehow. How did a given person 
How did he relate himself to a group? From the 


Midwest and Its Children: The 
1 t N, > Peterson & Company, Evanston, 
Ill., 1955, pp. 216-219. 
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“how” of behavior, a great deal can be inferred. If an observer cannot see 
or interpret the way in which an action is performed, as will be the case 
at times, his report should say so. 

6. He should give the “how” of everything done by any person who 
interacts with the subject. 

7. He should report behaviors in a continuous sequence. That is, the 
record should be in a “start-to-stop” order, clear and complete. As a rule, 
thirty minutes of steady, effective alertness is as much as can be expected 
of student observers. For beginners, the time span should be less. Be- 
haviors of subjects should be recorded by time of occurrence and dura- 
tion, a task best done by using a writing board with a watch attached. 

8. The reporter should state descriptions so far as possible in a positive 
way. One can study in student records, as a rule, only what the subject 
did, not what he did not do. “Ben didn’t say the words very loud.” Well, 
how did he say them? “In spite of being ten minutes late, Ben was calm, 
unhurried, and relaxed. He spoke softly, in his usual manner.” The point 
may not seem significant but, in the long run, the value of positive state- 
ments will be demonstrated. 


The authors make clear that these rules are not intended as a sub- 
stitute for training in the social sciences, much less for the insight so 
essential to creative work. One should approach a study situation 
with the aim to sense and record everything of significance. Atten- 
tion must, of course, be selective, because one’s understanding of 
what is relevant, and how relevant, is a decisive factor. 


STATISTICAL “KNOW-HOW” 


It would be wrong, we believe, to close the chapter without a 
note on statistics. A decade ago, 175 representatives of social science 
departments—including education—responded to a questionnaire 
on whether an elementary course in statistics should be required 
and, if so, what its content should be.° 

A fourth of the respondents said that a first course was required. 
Departments of business administration and economics led, with 
education last. Seven out of sixty-six colleges reported a course re- 
quirement. Representatives of about 45 per cent of the departments 
not requiring this work believed that it should be required. Three- 
fourths of all respondents affirmed that the course in their colleges 


“In American Sociological Review, vol. 14, pp. 679-681, 1949. Content of the 
course is not discussed in this short article. 
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overlapped two or more social science fields, and 93 per cent be- 
lieved that a well-planned, basic course could be developed to meet 
student needs in several fields. 

Our guess is that the picture would be different today, for the 
trend toward more statistical training has been unmistakable. A first 
course in how to think in numbers is taught for use in two ways: 
first, in study making, and second, in furthering reading and com- 
prehension. The sad truth is that too many education majors con- 
tinue to handicap themselves by not attending to this tool aspect of 
the fact-finding, fact-judging business. Our concern has not been to 
set a requirement but rather to talk over the question, to help 
students imagine themselves ten years from now doing the kinds of 
school-study jobs they want to do. 

While we are tempted to say more about this and other topics, 
we would be defeated in the end. The field of social research for 
school personnel is too complex for any brief overview, as noted 
before. To conclude, the chapter has dealt with three major points— 
the nature of community, area use and study in school-community 
courses, and some methods and tools of research. Books in the chap- 
ter bibliography, though not easy for beginners, are worth the effort 
it takes to learn from them. 


Problems and Projects 


1. What is a community? Before answering, read Blaine Mercer, The Ameri- 
can Community, Random House, Inc., New York, 1956, noting first the 
general study plan and then the definition of major concepts. 

2. Have you ever thought of prisons or prisoner-of-war camps as a kind of 
community? Good readings are Gresham Sykes, The Society of Captives, 1958; 
Donald Clemmer, The Prison Community, 1959; Oliver Philpot, Stolen Journey, 
1952. 

8. Report to class on what happens to life routines, notably to communica- 
tion, in disaster? Read William H. Form et al., Community in Disaster, Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1958. 

4. Would an area study fit into your college course? If you are interested 
and your instructor agrees, talk it over in class, Is the plan developed by 
students in the Detroit suburban study good for your group? i 

5. “If you can measure what you are talking about and if you can express 
your thought in numbers, you know something about it, but if you can’t 


measure it. . . . your knowledge is very imperfect indeed.” Agree? Why or 
why not? : 
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6. What, really, is the point in the Whyte “corner-gang” study? Illustrate 
the use of this same technique in the study of school groups. 

; 7. Criticize the rules we have stated for good reporting. Tell how, in your 
judgment, they can be improved. 

8. Report to class on S. R. Way’ 
munity Analysis for the School Administra 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1956. 

9. What do you plan to do about improving yo 
skills? Mark, McCormick, and Zelditch are good re! 
Opportunity to practice what you reaaP 


land and E. deS. Brunner, Aids to Com- 
tor, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


ur statistical knowledge and 
ferences. How will you find 
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Chapter 3 


A VILLAGE THAT CHOSE PROGRESS 


The most illuminating material for a discussion of cultural forms 
and processes is that of societies as little related as possible to our 
own. 

—Ruth Benedict 


I want the cultures of other countries to blow through the win- 
dows of my house, but I do not want to be swept off my feet by 
any of them. 


—Ghandi 


In all the world, in all of time, there have been small human 
wholes, the band, the settlement, the village. It has been said that 
three-fourths of mankind still live in such associations and, for cer- 
tain, they are far more typical of human experience than is city 
dwelling. Anthropologists have visited many of these primary 
groups, studied them, and made them known through publications. 
The chapter case is an inquiry of this kind. It is a study of a Mexican 
Indian village that chose to modernize, to enter the Western culture 
system. 

Our range of community types is, to repeat, from village through 
small town and city to great metropolis, The aim is to understand 
these subsystems of social life, the changes in process, and the prob- 
lems faced. Each case is used to accent a theme, and readings guide 
students to further inquiry. In this chapter, the theme is commu- 
nity change and conflict—the bibliography extending thought in two 
directions. One pathway leads to the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, in particular to U.S. Point Four aid. The other takes a critical 
look at a big question, the relation of primitive folk to civilization, 
a matter hard to generalize. 
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CHAN KOM REMAKES ITSELF 


Although the case to be studied is far removed from patterns of 
culture in the United States, it is not so strange as would be the life 
of a primitive folk. Nonetheless, the manner of living depicted and 
the customs undergoing change differ sharply from anything that 
most students know by experience. The danger is that national 
biases will intrude, that they will get in the way of sympathetic 
understanding. 

Chan Kom is an Indian settlement in eastern Yucatan. Its history 
is like that of many small rancherias in this part of Mexico, except in 
one particular. In 1917, its people made a decision to seek progress, 
to grow and prosper. More exactly, their goal was to convert the 
community into a pueblo (village), and thus to link their life with 
that of the Mexican state and nation. This was a remarkable de- 
cision, and its effects so far have been rather different from those 
anticipated. 

Robert Redfield, now deceased, was a distinguished anthro- 
pologist. In 1931, he made a study of Chan Kom in collaboration 
with A. V. Rojas, a native of Yucatan and at that time the local 
school teacher. In 1948, Redfield revisited the village, studied it 
again, and wrote a second book. Our account is founded on these 


two closely related studies. 


A Mexican Indian Village in Transition’ 


Defining the Goals. In 1917, the inhabitants of Chan Kom decided to 
convert their settlement into a pucblo—to organize as a town government 
under the laws of Mexico. The people made this decision of their own 
free will and under local leaders, chiefly at the zealous urging of the 
village patriarch, Eustaquio Ceme. With unflagging faith and industry 
and good will, they have worked at the task of revolutionizing their way 
of life, rebuilding, modernizing, and enlarging their community. 

At the time the settlement became a municipio, Chan Kom dwellers 
numbered about one hundred. They lived in a cluster of thatched huts 
deep in the wilderness, with only stony trails leading to the outside. The 
first settlers had come in the 1880s, mainly Indian peons who were es- 

1 Based on Robert Redfield and Alfonso Villa Rojas, Chan Kom, A Maya Village, 


ational Peace, New York, 1934; and Robert Redfield, 


Carnegie Endowment for Intern: 
evisited, University of Chicago Press, 


A Village That Chose Progress: Chan Kom R 
Chicago, 1950. 
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caping enforced servitude. They found thick woods where they hunted 
game, open cenotes (wells) from which they drew water, crumbling 
limestone which they used to soften corn for grinding. They “made 
milpa,” i.e., they planted maize in bush clearings, and their shamans 
(priests) kept off evil spirits by their traditional rituals. No town of any 
size was close by, nor were there roads to permit travel to distant places. 
Figure 4 gives Chan Kom’s general location. 
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Fic. 4. Peninsula of Yucatan, Showing Location of Chan Kom. 


The proposal that Chan Kom become a pueblo was made by the gov- 
ernor of Yucatan when a local delegation came to ask for furniture for 
the one-room school. They had had a teacher, a man sent from outside, 
since 1910, At first, in 1918, the idea of municipal status was somewhat 
frightening. Like people in many frontier outposts, the settlers wished 
to preserve their freedom. A year later, many had changed their minds. 
Sr. Ceme and other principales had convinced the doubters, and the 
village began its years of hard work, economic change, and civic improve- 
ment. 
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First, the villagers agreed to admit government engineers to survey 
village communal lands so that holdings could be registered as individual 
property. Next, inhabitants organized as a political unit, affiliated with 
the Socialist party. It was explained that adult males were to vote in 
state and national elections, one of the many duties that fell upon them as 
Mexican citizens. The village received from the government in return 
drums, a trumpet, a national flag, dynamite to blast away the rocks in 
order to build a plaza (public square), and some furnishings for the 
school. 

Although the pueblo had begun its march toward civilization, the 
movement suffered setbacks. There was a short but bloody interarea 
“war,” and much later a severe drought, followed by a plague of locusts. 
In spite of these discouragements, progress continued. By 1926, all com- 
munal lands had been surveyed and turned over to individual owners. 
This was an occasion for celebration, with banners, flags, music, dancing, 
and political speeches. Shortly, the village elected officers as required 
and began, at first slowly but with increasing speed, to function as a 
Spanish municipio. 

Path of Civic Change. It was plain that Chan Kom had chosen prog- 
ress. The public cenote was cleaned up, a plaza site cleared, streets 
marked off, and a number of families moved their homes to face the 
Streets. A man, skilled in the mason’s art, built a stone house. Work 
Sroups widened the trails to the world outside, thus increasing somewhat 
the amount of travel. 

In 1927, Sr. Rojas came to the village to teach school. He stayed for a 
period of four years, loved and trusted by the community. Although he 
was a Mexican, he spoke Mayan. He taught the children to read, and he 
read such papers to the villagers as he could get. He instructed mothers 
in infant care and taught them (or tried to teach them) birth control. 
He talked local pride and civic improvement to the men. 

Presently, a post office was established and mail came three times a 
Week. An office of civil registry was set up. People came from the hilly 
Countryside and from rancherias to report births, deaths, marriages, and 
divorces, Homes increased in number and so did milpas (cornfields). 
Again, as at the start of modernization, danger signs appeared. One was 
the growing division in Chan Kom of Protestants and Catholics, a schism 
which was to lead to bitter conflict. 

Tn 1938, the first motor-driven gristmill was opened, making obsolete 
a hundred small hand mills and changing the work of women. In 1943, 
a severe drought, followed by locusts, brought famine to the country 
dwellers. The villagers, with granaries of corn, prospered by trade and 
sales and grew in affluence. About this time, a “cultural mission” moved 
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in, a kind of social center set up by the federal government to teach car- 
pentry, bread baking, home medication, well digging, civic health, and 
dramatic arts. 

By 1946, the villagers began to feel as if they had attained their great 
objectives—to establish an up-and-coming community and to participate 
in the national life of their times. The settlement had, seemingly, trans- 
formed itself, modernized its way of living. The population totaled, by 
actual count, 437 persons. 

A survey two years later by Sr. Rojas revealed a post office, a public 
plaza, a city hall of sorts, a jail, a number of ovens and wells, a school- 
house, two gristmills, four stores, two churches, two bands, two folk-art 
theaters, and a baseball diamond. All of this was felt to be to the good, 
and the future looked very bright. “What is notable,” writes Redfield, 
“is the unusual zeal with which the Chan Kom people, above all others 
in the neighborhood, worked to attain their objectives; and also their 
outstanding success.” 

Old and New Ways. Enough has been said perhaps about the change 
process to turn back, to begin analysis. How has the community changed? 
How different are the people from what they were? What has “success” 
meant to them? Is the village satisfied with its accomplishments? Does 
it still seek to shape its future, to become more like other Mexican towns? 
Is the outlook for further “progress” as bright as it was at first? 

On a number of counts, the evidence appears clear. The physical ap- 
pearance of Chan Kom has been improved. The settlement, to judge from 
photographs, looks like other small Spanish municipalities. The early 
Spaniards, as is well known, brought to Mexico a design for living, a 
well-established way of life, and imposed it on the native Indians. They 
assembled these scattered folk into pueblos and then made some, such as 
Chan Kom, the governmental center for the environing area. They speci- 
fied the town plan, including masonry houses, and the kind of civic house- 
keeping expected. They named the local offices to be filled by appoint- 
ment or election. 

Each of these steps is full of implications for village living. For ex- 
ample, consider what has happened as a result of bringing people to- 
gether in houses along a street. Life has been made less private, more 
noisy, more neighborly, and “far more cluttered with the fowls and ani- 
mals that stray about.” Men and women have been sharply separated in 
their work activities, with women spending much time in their homes 
and patios. Carrying water from the common cenote has proved so time- 
taking that several families have dug their own wells and sell water to 
other families. 


The plaza is the symbol most often associated with the Spanish-Ameri- 
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can town. As houses closed ranks around this square, a place for public 
meetings, as well as a site for public buildings, was provided. It will be 
recalled that, before the settlement modernized, houses faced every 
which way. In the new municipio, homes facing the square had a prestige 
value. These locations were claimed by leading citizens, so that a spatial 
distribution of people came about. 

The change in the dress of villagers is interesting. In 1931 almost all 
Chan Kom men and women wore the traditional folk costume. For men, 
the traditional dress consisted of white shirt, trousers or shorts, sandals, 
and a round straw hat; for women, the huipil (blouse), hair tight back 
on the head and tied behind, and feet bare. Only a man who belonged 
to the small upper class (mestizos, whatever their race), such as a 
merchant or a teacher, wore long trousers (often dark), colored shirt 
with attached collar, and shoes. A man so dressed was called a dzul, 
meaning not a Maya villager, but a “white” person of town or city ori- 
gins and way of life. Only a woman of this upper class wore a dress, the 
type of hairdo preferred, and shoes. In 1948, Redfield found that the 
original folk costume was not worn by any young men and by only a few 
of the elders. It had given way to “city clothes.” So had the huipil, but to 
a lesser degree, for many women resisted the change to dresses. In some 
cases, efforts to force this change were made. 

To illustrate, in 1940 the wife of the school teacher announced at a 
meeting of mothers that schoolgirls would be asked to wear dresses, to 
have their hair bobbed, and thus to conform to city ways. Some parents co- 
operated, whereas others opposed the order. “If our daughters wear 
dresses,” said a mother, “they will not go to milpa. Who, then, will marry 
them? Shall we have to bring down dzules from the city for them?” A 
number of parents kept their girls out of school until the rebellion could 
be eased. 

What are the implications of changes in dress? To the young people 
of Chan Kom, the old costumes appear rustic. They mark the wearer as a 
countryman, including all for which this label stands. The wearing of 
shoes, in particular, identifies youth—in their own self-feelings—with the 
townsman, and hence separates them from their elders. One elder, Don 
Eus, puts the point this way: “Shoes and dresses mean being advanced, 
the young people say. But I say, then beds follow, and also different 
foods. One person alone can’t well go catrin; the whole family has to go. 
And I say it is ridiculous. One can’t go to a jarana (folk dance) or be 
given free food at fiestas.” (To go catrin means to dress in city garb 
and, by implication, to cultivate what is believed to be city ways, tastes, 


and morals.) ; 
Much that has been said about changes in dress is true of material 
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culture in general. On all sides, changes in the instruments of living and 
in the practical arts of living are evident. One exception, in fact the most 
notable exception, is the kitchen, where the old ways tend to prevail. 
Stoves had been introduced by the cultural mission, yet were not in 
general use in 1948. Customary foods were cooked on the traditional 
open fires laid on the dirt floors of the homes. Clothes were washed on the 
old-time flat washboard, Family members slept in hammocks, as in the 
distant past. 

Spread of Commercialism. The early settlement (“bush village” as at 
times it is called) had almost no specialists except the “sacred profes- 
sionals,” for example the shaman priest. In the years under survey, Chan 
Kom has developed a cadre of merchants and artisans and a few secular 
professionals, such as civil servants. The desire to make money has grown 
more dominant in the community, and the amount of wealth has mark- 
edly increased. All things considered, the village is becoming like the ac- 
quisitive society into which it seeks admission. 

Chan Kom’s wealth is largely in things—cattle, hogs, maize, gold 
chains which women wear, and the like. There is no banking; pesos are 
stored until needed for purchase or exchange. Lands granted to individ- 
uals have been sold and resold, and a few well-off men have built up 
large estates. They must, by law, farm their holdings for a period; they 
cannot sell them, though they can will them to sons. Village lots are 
owned and can be sold if the owner desires. The trend is toward full in- 
dividualization of all kinds of property rights. 

Caught, as villagers are, midway in transition to a new social system, 
many of them are puzzled. When cattle break into a man’s milpa and eat 
his corn, what is the man to do? When a neighbor takes a sack of corn 
which is not his, what then? On being told that Mexican law permitted 
the owner of the corn to shoot and kill the “thief” if he were caught in 
the act, the people received the news with satisfaction. “Now,” as one 
person said, “property is respected.” Yet the record does not show that 
villagers enforce “the law” in the sense of taking such drastic, impersonal 
action. 

The growth of trade has paved the way for and promoted conflicts 
within the community, notably among the competitive, patrilineal great 
families. If the elite work together for the common good, the village 
prospers. If, as was increasingly true at the time of study, these groups 
compete for economic gain, the public interest tends to get lost in the 
shuffle. Families take sides, and a period of feuding results. 

While money is fast becoming the common medium of exchange, it 
still does not relate people in the abstract, impersonal ways so founda- 
tional to commercial society. Redfield remarks that it was difficult, in 
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1948, for the woman who took care of his house to accept money in pay- 
ment. She would have felt better and have been less embarrassed if her 
work could have been done in exchange for some service from him or his 
family, or because of her personal liking for him, or because of her in- 
terest in the study he was making. 

Community Structure. In 1917 Chan Kom, like folk societies in general, 
was made up of a rather homogeneous people, people substantially of 
one race and one culture. These folk had little to do with outsiders, all 
of whom were viewed as foreigners, as possible enemies. Social control 
within the community did not seem to be a difficult problem. It was ex- 
ercised mainly in informal ways, such as by example of right conduct, 
by everyday contacts and conversations, and by sacred ceremonials. In 
1931, a simple but more formal structure of government was added, as 
required by Mexican law. 

By 1941, the population had increased from an estimated 100 to 437. 
Some villagers had moved away when the first school building collapsed, 
killing a child; and some had left at the time of a bitter conflict between 
religious groups. These losses had been more than offset by in-migration. 
In consequence, the villagers have become more heterogeneous. While 
they still regard themselves as one kind of people, that is, as Mayans, 
in distinction to dzules, they are beginning to face serious problems of 
internal differences and disunity. 

Redfield could find no true system of caste or class, but status differ- 
ences among families were increasing. One of these has been mentioned, 
the distinction between Mayans and dzules and the community's disap- 
proval of intermarriage. Other distinctions are based on wealth, occupa- 
tion, education, and individual characteristics. What impressed Redfield 
most was the continued “marked commonality of the people.” For ex- 
ample, when a jarana is held, it is expected that all will come who want 
to. “I have no reason to suppose,” he writes, “that anyone feels excluded 
because it is not ‘his crowd.’” At this dance, men dance with any women 
who attract them. 

The old patrilineal families are still conspicuous. The Pats live on one 
side of the plaza; the Tamays are on an adjoining corner; and the Cemes 
live on the other side. Each of these large family groups has its own 
oven, store, and well. Women work in their own walled-in compounds, 
and men sit in front of their homes and talk. The Ek family, newcomers, 
form a fourth kin group. We do not recall reading of intermarriage among 
these leader groups, but presumably such unions are not infrequent. 

The tradition of public labor for the public good continues to unite 
the community in a common bond. In addition to local political offices, 
Chan Kom has its Socialist league, agrarian committee, and school com- 
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mittee. There is a large Catholic church congregation, plus a newer, 
smaller Protestant group. Organization of the latter in 1931 split the 
community as nothing else has done and, for a time, stopped the area’s 
struggle to reshape its life. 

The Great Schism. In 1917, Chan Kom people did not talk about re- 
ligion. The idea of Catholicism, or of any other doctrine, did not figure 
in their thought. Men might discuss the ceremonies they had performed, 
or would perform, in appeals to unseen powers, but the same rituals were 
used by all. There was one divine, all-powerful being, and one way of 
worshipping Him. True, village beliefs had come from two sources— 
Indian and Spanish—but their origins had long since been lost. 

In 1930, there was talk of a new creed, a new cult of evangélicos who 
had come to a neighboring village. It was said that they were Protestants, 
like the Americanos (archeologists at a nearby location). When a repre- 
sentative of this religion came to Chan Kom, he was given a house in 
which to live. People gathered to hear him preach and to sing the hymns 
he taught them. A church was built in 1932 and, presently, it appeared 
that most of the village had been converted to Protestantism. Services 
had been transferred to the town hall so that all persons might attend. 

As time went on, what had happened became clear. From the day of its 
founding, Chan Kom had had two principal family groups: the Pat and 
the Ceme kin groups, on whom most other families depended. Inter- 
family rivalry, while always keen, had been held in check during the 
early struggle to build the village. If there was rancor, it was not ex- 
pressed. The Cemes had advanced in wealth and social standing faster 
than the Pats, a misfortune the latter were beginning to regard as in- 
tolerable. When the Pats embraced Protestantism, it was to be expected 
that the Cemes would oppose it. It is probable too that the Cemes were 
influenced by the anticlerical views of the Mexican government, includ- 
ing its prolonged attacks on the Catholic hierarchy. 

The new religion required much of its converts. They were to stay 
sober and to work hard. They were not to appeal to the traditional saints, 
or have children baptized by a priest, or have a priest sanctify a marriage. 
They were not to pray to images or to engage in pagan rites. They could 
no longer take part in the jaranas held in connection with every fiesta. 
These festivities were, for the women, the joy of their rather drab lives. 

The Pats accepted the new teaching and even added to its austeritics. 
They gave up smoking tobacco, said they would not again go to a dance, 
put away their santo, stopped using candles in rituals; in short, they 
assumed leadership of the Protestant movement. With these develop- 
ments, the Cemes took an open stand against the new church, Within a 
year, the village comisario “discovered” that, under Mexican law, the 
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town hall could not be used for religious meetings. On May 3, Day of 
the Holy Cross, a great jarana was announced by the Tamays, cohorts 
of the Cemes. The missionaries warned against the evils of dancing and 
scheduled a prayer meeting for an early hour the next morning. 

About midnight, veiled figures began to show up at the dance and, 
as the night went on, most of the Protestants turned out. Next morning 
the Cemes went to the prayer meeting. After listening to the condemna- 
tion heaped upon them, a spokesman said that the comisario had an 
announcement to make, In a firm but friendly way, he told the mission- 
aries to get out of the village. “The people cannot follow you. Your laws 
are not for us. You teach us that music and dancing are bad. We cannot 
give them up. You teach also that riches are bad but we want to have 
wealth, Our Chan Kom has been well planned. We are united with the 
pueblos that enjoy their fiestas and increase their wealth. You had better 
go.” The missionaries left. 

From this date on, the village has been divided. The majority of the 
people have returned to the old church; the minority carry on a form of 
the new religion. The Catholic group is dominant in area life and is 
growing in numbers and influence. For years, each side has pressed its 
fight against the other, but of late the conflict has lessened. Villagers are 
learning to live together, to unite on civic matters. Religion is today a 
topic to talk about, to reason over; and this is a situation felt by some of 
the elders to presage its general decline. 

Outlook for the Future. Chan Kom is a culture in transition, a village 
that has, for better or worse, remade its life. How do people view the 
outcome? What does “progress” mean to them? The villagers quoted by 
Redfield and Rojas are critical. While recognizing that, in some ways, 
the community is better off, they see a dark future. Don Eus, who “more 
than anyone” else, it is said, “made Chan Kom progressive,” is representa- 
tive. 

Don Eus believes that “things will be bad for the children when they 
grow up.” First, the land does not produce as it once did, and second, 
the people are taking up habits which are regarded by many older per- 
Sons as wasteful and corrupting. They chew gum and smoke cigarettes. 
They drink intoxicants more than formerly. The rich foods they eat, and 
many of their comforts, are felt to be bad for them. Many adults, young 
and old, are less willing to work, less inclined to save, less independent 
of mind and spirit. 

It was Don Eus who persuaded the villagers to build a road to a city, 
and thus to connect the village to the distant world. “When that road 
is in,” he believes, “there will be more vices here.” Trucks and busses will 
Come and bring in the dzules. There will be a movie and every week 
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the young will want to go, at great expense to their parents. There will 
be carcioneros and diversiones, the commercial vices of the city. There 
will be a tavern; in sum, “wherever the roads come, the villages grow 
poor and bad.” The old ways, the customs uniting all the people, “cannot 
withstand these influences from the outside.” 


This case, like any other, is interesting in itself and for what it 
signifies, The obvious theme is social change, notably in so-called 
“underdeveloped” areas, with its confusions and conflicts in val- 
ues. What changes have taken place in Chan Kom? What part has 
the education (or reeducation) of villagers played in the process? 
Are these changes good for the people; and what about the com- 
munity’s future? After reflecting on these points, we shall project the 
case into broad frames of reference for speculative comment. 


CHANGE, NATURE AND DEPTH 


In the old Chan Kom, church bells rang before dawn. If one asked 
why, he was told that it was in order to “wake everybody.” To get 
up early, to work in field or kitchen or at the well, to eat and sleep 
and work again, that was the good life. “The ethos of the people,” 
says Redfield, “is practical and prudent. It stresses sobriety and 
obedience, and it takes honesty for granted.” Life required no 
promise of heavenly reward to support it, yet “grace, piety, and 
charity were much in evidence.” These ideas suggest the kinds of 
base lines against which the nature and depth of change should be 
judged. 

All the evidence points to the fact that the village planned to re- 
make itself, to rush headlong into the Spanish-Mexican mode of life. 
People were loud in praise of outside ways, disdainful of their own 
customs, and eager to adopt the new practices. Though civic leaders 
disagreed at times, they tended to settle their differences and march 
deeper into the culture they wished to make their own. 

Clay vessels were discarded, for metal soon became the mode. 
Stone houses replaced thatch huts; motor mills replaced the hand 
gristmills. To go barefoot was passé; shoes were a mark of the city 
people. The huipil was out; the dress, the fancy hairdo, gold orna- 
ments (instead of silver) were in. So, to a lesser extent, changes took 
place in language usages, conduct norms, and sacred rites and 
rituals. For instance, the young adults said that the great rain cere- 
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monial—as ancient as the folk—was “the bunk.” To them, the holy 
cross was not a living symbol as it was to many of their parents, but 
a very material thing, “two sticks crossed!” “Go,” the young will now 
say, “Go and visit the city, and you'll find out! Visit the Americanos 
[archaeologists] at Chichen Itza. Visit Merida, visit Campeche, visit 
Progreso. Go where the dzules live. One can see for himself these 
new and wonderful things.” 

This was the first stage in the change process, a period of tech- 
nological change. It was a time of adventure, discovery, and excite- 
ment. It was followed, as the authors make clear, by a period of dis- 
content and disillusionment. It will be recalled that Don Eus, the 
patriarch who had led the march to progress, put village feelings 
into words. People spoke, not of the promised land, but of the prob- 
lems the community faced and of their own uncertainty. 

There came next a partial return to the old ways. Most villagers 
went back to the old religion, part Catholic, part native. The ancient 
conservatism in respect to the young, notably in boy and girl rela- 
tions, was revived, though not recreated in total. Rituals once dis- 
carded tended to reappear. On occasion, instead of casting off either 
the old or the new, the two were kept side by side. Parents might 
try to cure a sick child by use of city medicines but, if these failed, 
they would resort to village lore and magic. At times magic and 
medicine were used alternately. 

What Chan Kom sought is apparent. It wanted the benefits of 
Spanish-American culture without its costs, disadvantages, and de- 
fects, It wanted to change; yet it did not want to revolutionize its 
innermost life. It wished to add to its age-old core of living the tools 
and technologies, the practical arts, and the comforts and novelties 
of civilization, Redfield’s summary of this point is worth quoting. 

The changes that have taken place are not fully summed up by saying 
that Chan Kom has taken over the tools and techniques of civilization. 
Tastes and manners, norms of the enjoyable and the good, have changed 
too, But the change here has not been very great. 


EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE 


Why did Chan Kom elect to modernize? The venture was as novel 
as it was effortful, and as likely to fail as to succeed, From all that 
can be learned by study, public decision to go ahead was pondered 
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for a year and then made with firm conviction. Why? To hold that 
this action was “perfectly natural,” as students are inclined to do, is 
to project a cultural bias, namely, the low state of native life, the 
need to civilize. This kind of thinking leads to the concept of the 
“white man’s burden,” a powerful moral prop to much Western im- 
perialism. The real answer, we believe, must lie in the villagers, 
particularly the village leaders, and in the process of the new educa- 
tion. 

The main instrument of social change was education, broadly con- 
ceived. By education we mean the school, the teacher’s work with 
adults, the cultural mission, travel into and out of the area, the world 
of print (the few newspapers, magazines, and books), and the talk 
of leaders, mainly village elders. In all of this, the school is of most 
interest to education majors. 

It will be recalled that village elders visited the Yucatan governor 
to ask for school furniture. They had a schoolhouse of sorts, and 
they needed equipment. They had, or presently secured, a school 
teacher, an educated man who must have been very skillful in the 
art of teaching. That he was concerned about people, had their good 
at heart, is evidenced in many ways. Redfield calls Sr. Rojas “a very 
remarkable person.” 

Although various references are made to the school, it is not 
treated in detail. Our guess is that the teacher became a model for 
both young and old, and thus was a change agent of consequence. 
He was a source of ideas and ideals, a fitting symbol of the life to be, 
the way of living to which the village aspired. In reflecting on the 
“new freedom” of the young, the authors remark that “it is the 
school which chiefly stimulates this change.” Further on, they state 
that “more than anything else, the old ways of life and the new 
have joined issue” in the ideas, customs, and values taught by the 
school. Within the school and because of it, “culture conflict was 
extreme.” 

If, now, one takes a critical look, he will see that villagers were 
ambivalent about their school, both liking and disliking it. Children 
were taught to read and write and to do numbers. They were taught 
the Spanish language, at times before learning Mayan at home. The 
school showed them better ways of doing various kinds of work, 
better health habits, new games, dances, and sports, It did not 
teach, perhaps, importancia de dinero; yet this idea was implicit, it 
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seems to us, in all the school’s instruction, because new tastes, new 
standards, wants, and needs, almost always cost. People in industrial 
culture tend to buy their food, their health, their leisure pursuits, 
and much else. All over the world, the main way of bringing natives 
within the orbit of civilization has been to create desires which only 
money can satisfy. After this, work for pay becomes a moral impera- 
tive, a part of the ordinary human lot. 

What did the villagers dislike about the school? First, they re- 
sented its occasional efforts to alter aspects of childhood culture. At 
one time parents were simply told that pupils would have to dress 
in Western style. Second, a number of elders felt that teachings went 
too far, were much too radical, on conduct matters. An illustration 
is the mixing of boys and girls in the classroom. A better case is 
their playing together and dancing together, as the Americanos did. 
Such indifference to Mayan customs created anxiety on the part of 
parents and led to their open revolt. 

It is well now to repeat a point made in Chapter 1. In folk cul- 
tures, education is used to continue society, not to restructure it. 
“Men see their children doing what they did,” writes Redfield, “and 
they are satisfied.” Mead speaks without some needed qualifications, 
yet she does point up the contrast between static and dynamic 
societies in respect to education.” 


Primitive education was a process by which continuity was maintained 
between parents and children. . . . Modern education includes a heavy 
emphasis upon the function of education to create discontinuities—turn 
the child of the peasant into a clerk, of the farmer into a lawyer, of the 
immigrant into an American, of the illiterate into a literate. 


It is likely that Chan Kom felt apprehensive, after its initial enthu- 
siasm, about the Western image of the school. That the outcomes of 
schooling have not been wholly good from the native’s point of view 
is seen in the literature of acculturation.° 

To conclude, let us speculate briefly on the future. In a word, the 
elders have had a change of heart and have lost faith in the rosy 
future once envisioned. If this pessimism continues, will the village 


* Margaret Mead, “Our Educational Emphases in Primitive Perspective,” American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 48, p. 9, 1943. i 

"A good example is G. D. Spindler, Socio-cultural and Psychological Processes in 
Menomini Acculturation, University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif., 1955. 
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sink still deeper into inaction? Can a “pause” like this become in 
time a turning point for an organized retreat or revolt, a kind of 
native protest movement? If, on the contrary, the village is to move 
ahead, that is, deeper into industrial culture, can this occur only on 
initiative of the young, the adolescents who have lived through the 
changes described in the case? Can they as adults give better 
guidance to the acculturation process than their elders did, make 
further changes yield values which are not yet evident? 

Redfield and Rojas canvass these questions. “The people of Chan 
Kom,” they say in concluding, “are, then, a people who have no 
choice but to go forward with technology, with a declining religious 
faith and moral conviction, into a dangerous world. They are a 
people who must and will come to identify their interests with those 
of people far away, outside the traditional circle of their loyalties 
and political responsibilities.” They add that such peoples should 
have our sympathy. 


UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


If the transition of Chan Kom is beset with hazards, the same is 
true in much more acute form in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. Consider, first, the “shrinking earth.” Within a few years, it 
will be possible to fly from New York to Bombay between breakfast 
and lunch. One will be able to see the person in, say, Iran with 
whom he talks by phone. Clearly, the barriers of time and space are 
giving way, and, by the same token, the United States must keep up 
the search for effective ways of helping people in need. 

Americans are currently in 43 countries overseas helping farmers 
to improve their poultry and livestock.‘ In Iran a United States- 
sponsored program of this kind has benefited several million persons 
in some thirty thousand villages by producing millions of crossbred 
chickens which weigh twice as much as native stock and lay three 
times as many eggs. In Lebanon the poultry project is so well known 
that large eggs on the market are called “Point Four eggs.” 

A complete story of foreign aid would involve many things— 
metal plows for wooden ones, deep wells for shallow ones, im- 


“Data are from Thomas W. Wilson, Jr., in Harper’s, pp. 18f, June, 1959. Mr. 
Wilson, formerly an ECA official, is on the Committee for International Economic 
Growth and is editor of the Economic World. 
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provised mass production methods, self-help housing programs, 
lessons in preventing childhood diseases, training schools for nurses, 
classes in reading and writing for children and adults, and distribu- 
tion of food to sixty million hungry persons, chiefly Asians. Every- 
where in the Middle East, Africa, and Latin America there are 
United States technical advisers, doctors, nurses, educators, engi- 
neers, and others who risk their comfort and health in humane 
services, Our scholars and research teams are scattered throughout 
the world, studying the customs of people, their economic, political, 
and social life. 

To understand these specifics, one needs to envision the areas and 
the upheavals in their traditional ways. Old institutions are crum- 
bling and new ones arising. In Asia in particular, populations grow 
faster than do resources, and a chain of consequences follows. Com- 
munism waits alertly to capitalize on troubles not of its own mak- 
ing. Everywhere the dominant political force is nationalism, with 
its allergy to foreign persons and influences, its suspicions and hates. 
Each specific offer of aid, whether of capital, food, technical know- 
how, or special services, must be worked out within this atmosphere 
and agreed to by parties of many different minds. 

The above situation is far from ideal and in the end, well, the fate 
of the good Samaritan is seldom easy to accept. Further study along 
these lines will give more reality to the concepts of community life, 
social change and values; and it may point students toward careers 


as educators in foreign fields. 


FOLK SOCIETY AND CIVILIZATION 


For final perspective, let us think about two contrasting cultures, 
the folk society and modern urban civilization. Transition from the 
first to the second marks the course of human history and, in modern 
times, has been greatly accelerated. 

A folk society of a thousand or so years ago and one which exists 
today in some part of the primitive world have, in all probability, 


Certain general characteristics." 


A representative folk settlement is small. It is so isolated from 
Jd, The Primitive World and Its Transformations, 


“Based chiefly on Robert Redfie! 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N.Y., 1953; and Robert Redfield and Milton Singer, 


The Little Community, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1955. 
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other communities that its mode of life may be called closed. That is, 
the settlement is to a marked extent self-contained and self-support- 
ing. The folk themselves tend to be of one kind, one race, with a 
strong sense of ethnic unity. Quite often they call themselves “the 
People,” and their ways are felt to be the right ways, the proper 
ways, in which to behave. Other people, to the degree that they are 
known, are considered aliens, often potential enemies, as Sumner 
explains in his classic Folkways. 

Food providers in the folk society are hunters, fishermen, gath- 
erers, possibly herdsmen, and at times growers of some grains, fruits, 
and vegetables. The market, a powerful force binding together the 
civilized world, is circumscribed in the extreme. Trade is slight, 
money is rudimentary if it exists, and imports are often limited to 
adornments and luxury items. A simple system of writing may be 
found, along with elemental counting. A naive science exists; that is, 
inferences are drawn from routine observations. Both magic and 
religion are likely to be well developed; the first is an effort to con- 
trol events by use of charms and formulas, the second, a dependence 
on prayer and supplication. Both magic and religion assume the 
omnipotence of one or more supernatural beings, an assumption 
contrary to the view of empirical science. 

In the folk society, human relations tend to be intimate, many- 
sided, and enduring. Kin systems are well established and kin ties 
are binding. Persons are known more fully and with more certainty 
than in mass society. Individual choices, while more numerous than 
was once thought, are nowise as common as in the “free world” 
where so many alternatives are in sight. Custom rules the primitive 
at more points than it does modern man, and time has a much 
lesser value. 

What makes the folk group a community, gives it basic unity? 
Would the answer be the same for an animal herd, a flock, a pack? 
In both instances, there is struggle for survival, mutual aid, and de- 
pendence of members one upon another. There is instinct, intelli- 
gence, and feeling. What distinguishes man from subhuman beings 
is the presence of a moral order, a body of sentiments which relate 
persons to one another and to the public interest. So far as is known, 
no animal group possesses morals in the self-conscious, human sense. 

It is in respect to moral order that a primitive folk may differ most 
from modern society. Not only is there less cohesiveness in the 
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Western world than in the primitive community, but world together- 
ness centers far more on a different foundation. Unity in the modem 
world is founded on self-interest, productive efficiency, technological 
aptness, and scientific advance. Often the tie that binds is simply 
the calculated risk. Moral sentiments and citizen actions in the 
public interest play a measurably less significant role in unifying 
modern society than in unifying primitive groups. 

Consider civilization. Caught in an all-out weapons race, faced 
with the horror of nuclear war, great nations of East and West are 
unable to institute a system of effective control, even though they 
face self-destruction in the event of conflict. Statesmen cannot even 
agree, it seems, that survival is a common value; much less can they 
agree on what is good and just for peoples everywhere. 

To sum up, Chan Kom may be taken as a symbol of a very old 
Process, the incorporation of primitives into the world-wide indus- 
trial system. Villagers have found, at this stage in the process, that 
alien ways are a mixed blessing. No doubt acculturation will con- 
tinue, and in time culture conflicts will diminish. The village will 
merge into the Mexican nation, and thus into the Western universe. 
‘Some students will want to look further into social change and cul- 
ture conflict, topics which may be pursued in a course in cultural 
anthropology. Chapter readings bear on these large questions. 


Problems and Projects 


l. If you have visited Mexico or lived there, or have spent time in Asia, 
Africa, or the Pacific, report from your experience on the incorporation of 
Natives into Western culture. 

i 2. Analyze the changes that took place in Chan Kom. How do you account 
or the ambivalent attitudes of parents toward the school? 

8. Have you noticed that social stress in one generation leads to social 
Change in the next? Report on the role of parents in this process as seen by A. 
Inkeles, “Social Change and Social Character: The Role of Parental Mediation,” 
Journal of Social Issues, vol. 11, pp- 12-23, 1955. 

4. Prepare a report to hand in on either G. D. Spindler, Sociocultural and 
Psychological Processes in Menomini Acculturation, University of California 
Press, Berkeley, Calif., 1955, or an earlier study by Margaret Mead, The 
ee Culture of an Indian Tribe, Columbia University Press, New York, 

2, 


5. Is it true that the simpler, more stable, and more isolated the community, 
the fewer the mental disorders among adults and children? Joseph W. Eaton, 
& sociologist, studied this hypothesis among the Hutterites in parts of the 
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United States. Read his Culture and Mental Disorders, Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill., 1955, then answer the question for your class. 

6. Have technology and applied science been the “dominant influences” on 
social change in Western society? Read Francis R. Allen et al., Technology and 
Social Change, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1958. See to what 
extent your classmates agree with the findings in this study. 

7. Trace the major changes that have gone on in the United States as re- 
ported by Frederick Lewis Allen, The Big Change: America Transforms Itself, 
1900-1950, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1952. 
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Chapter 4 


THE HOMESTEADERS, VALUE PERSISTENCE 


When we speak of the ethos of a culture, we . . . refer not so 
much to the specific ethics or moral codes of the culture as to its 
total quality, to what would constitute disposition or character in 
the individual. 

—A. L. Kroeber 
In all known societies decision making gains direction from being 
pointed toward and guided by certain core values which for that 


society at least transcend all others. 
—Wesley Mitchell 


Time was when students read with delight Turner's essays on the 
frontier. One saw the beginnings of the United States, with the line 
of settlers ever moving westward from the seaboard. Settlement 
Speeded up as crude tracks gave way to wagon roads and later to 
railroads, thickened as the Old World poured in peoples, and then 
raced across the continent to the golden mountains and beyond. In 
1890, with all free land claimed, the great trek came to an end. The 
nation had taken shape, and the historian’s task was to tell what had 
gone on, 

Our interest is in a kind of modern frontiersman, the settlers of 
Homestead, For the past several years, this village area has been 
osing population so rapidly that community survival is at issue. 
Evon Vogt and staff focused on the values brought into the place 
and the tenacity with which they have been held even though they 
have proved disfunctional. The larger question, the theme of the 
chapter, is the role of values in local and national life. 


VALUES IN A VILLAGE AREA 


t of a six-year field study of “the 
groups in western New Mexico: 
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The Homestead project is pat 
value systems” of five cultural 
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Navaho, Pueblo, Spanish-American, Mormon, and Homesteader. 
The general hypothesis is that a people’s basic orientations, rather 
than natural environment or biological heredity, determine or- 
ganized life activities, including the structure of the community. 


A Study of the Homesteaders* 


Study Aims and Methods. In 1949, Vogt, with his wife and children, 
took residence in a small community he has called Homestead, a village 
of about 232 people, south of Gallup in New Mexico. He lived for a year 
in a house just outside the village center, and then returned to the com- 
munity the next two summers. From 1949 to 1954, a staff of 15 researchers 
resided for periods of time in the area. These were, for the most part, 
graduate students doing their field work. 

Since Vogt had once lived in the vicinity of Homestead, his first move 
was to renew old acquaintances. He said he was from Harvard Univer- 
sity, that he was in the research business, that a study of the community 
was to be made. People promised their cooperation and gave it freely. 
The researcher began to visit families and to participate in community 
activities: his role was that of participant-observer. In addition, he had 
interviews at length with a “strategic sample” of 20 adults, and secured 
the autobiographies of 16 high school students. These students were 
asked to describe their life “up to now” and then to project their careers 
to 2000 A.D. Area statistics and official records yielded in all a body of 
data sufficient in the author’s opinion for limited generalization. 

A Bit of History. Homestead was settled in the early 1930s, the first few 
family heads having come the year before to look over the open land. 
These settlers came from western Texas and Oklahoma, the “panhandle” 
region, and sought farm lands and home sites. This is the migration, South 
Plains to the West Coast, which was popularized in Steinbeck’s Thé 
Grapes of Wrath and which was the subject of various governmental in- 
vestigations in the 1930s and 1940s. 

During the above decade, it has been estimated, 1.2 million persons 
moved into California, with the “dust-bowl refugees” unduly spotlighted 
among the others. The period coincided with the Great Depression, when 
drought and crop failures were widespread in the South Plains states. 
California’s “bum blockade” may be recalled as a symbol of these stressful 
times. At some places, police stopped “indigents” at the border, turning 
back those who had no means of support. Handfuls of these migrants 


*Our report is based on Evon Z. Vogt, Modern Homesteaders: The Life of a 


Twentieth-century Frontier Community, Belknap Press, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1955. , 
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settled in the “dry lands” of New Mexico, and the Homesteaders are one 
of the communities that has survived. 

During 1930-1931, 81 families arrived and filed claims on homesteads, 
each family, as a rule, claiming a full section of semiarid ranch land. 
These people came from wheat and cotton regions, and many were with- 
out economic resources. Some could not pay filing fees on their arrival, 
and some had to “pick pinyons” to live the first winter. Mainly, however, 
families had a little cash, livestock, and equipment. “They did not merely 
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Fic. 5, General Area in New Mexico in which “Homestead” Is Located. 
drift into the area under duress,” says the author, “but came in quest of 
Permanent farm homes.” They faced the usual pioneer problems of clear- 
ing land, building houses, obtaining supplies, and finding markets for 
their crops, chiefly pinto beans. They established a general store or two, 
a post office, two churches, and a school. 
Village Center and Area. A community, as said in Chapter 2, is a serv- 
ice center plus an environing service area. Figure 5 shows Homestead’s 
8eneral location, along with the towns and cities in the vicinity. Closest 
1s the Spanish-American village of “Tapala,” and then to the south a 
Navaho town. Next are “Pueblo” and the small Mormon center of “Rim- 
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rock.” To the north is Gallup, which is not always easy to reach. In flash 
rains and winter snows, the roads are not passable by automobile. No 
telephone line reaches into Homestead, though a few farm and ranch 
homes have lines strung along barbwire fences. 

The village is a crossroad’s center, catering to the 48 farm homesteads 
round about. Nothing is manufactured in the area, nothing trucked out 
except what the farms produce, mostly the bean crop. In 1950, 14 kinds of 
service establishments provided the total support for 10 town families and 
partial support for 8 more. Town institutions were: 


Bean warehouse and filling sta- Combined drugstore and cafe 


tion Tavern, beer and other drinks 
Repair shop, mostly farm ma- Post office 

chinery School, grades 1 to 12 
Garage, auto and tractor work Community church 


Filling station, selling some goods Baptist church 
General store, including hard- Public well, water sold 
ware Grader shed, state highways 
General store, combined with a 
cafe 


In one year, the bean warehouse handled 13,000 sacks of beans at a 
profit of about $8,000; in a drought year it handled only 25 sacks. One 
repair shop reported an annual income of $1,200, the other $1,160. One of 
the two filling stations opens and closes regularly, unable to keep in busi- 
ness, The large general store carries groceries, clothing, hardware, and 
notions. Its present owner claims sales of $16,000 a year since 1950. The 
combined drugstore and cafe has a fair trade in drugs, meals, magazines, 
and soda-fountain products, notably when road-working crews are in the 
vicinity. In good times, it has sold 22 copies of Grit, a family newspaper; 
a week. It has sold 10 Los Angeles Sunday papers per week, and up to 8 
copies of magazines such as Western Stories, Colliers, Look, and Life. 

The wife of a farmer runs the post office and in 1950 her salary was 
$1,815. The combined grade and high school had 94 pupils at the time of 
study. It employed five teachers, six bus drivers, a cook for the hot-lunch 
program, and a janitor. Three teachers are wives of farmers, and one male 
teacher is a farmer. The other male teacher, who is also the principal, is 
the only one whose school salary must support his family. In 1950, teacher 
salaries averaged $3,200 per year. One teacher conducts a Veterans Ad- 
ministration farm-management course, earning an extra $200 a month. 


The 10 war veterans in this course drew subsistence checks of $65 to $90 
a month. 
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The Community church has preaching twice a month; its visiting pastor 
is paid $1,900 per year, plus use of a house and automobile. The Baptist 
church at the time had a resident preacher who was paid $135 a month. 
The community well is managed by a cooperative association. Its stock 
sells at $5 a share, and 13 shares are necessary to become a fully qualified 
co-op” member. Water is sold at the rate of 10 cents a barrel (or $2 a 
month per family), and a meter had to be put on the well because per- 
sons “forgot” to sign their names for the water taken out. 

In addition to the above service personnel, Homestead has two men 
who drill wells, one water witch, a plumber, a barber (the barkeeper), 
two farm wives who “do” women’s hair, a notary public, five musicians 
who play for local dances, one nurse-widwife, four men who work as 
carpenters, and four who do plastering. 

Beyond the village service area, to be described next, there are several 
market towns. The most important is Gallup, 70 miles north, with a pop- 
ulation of about ten thousand at the time of study. It is a center for shop- 
ping, banking, marketing, and recreation. Los Lunas, the county seat, is 
177 miles east. The county is, normally, controlled by Republican Spanish- 
Americans, and the Homesteaders, who are Democrats, feel that they 
have little influence on politics. The “big city” is Albuquerque, 175 miles 
away, with a population of over 100,000. It is visited once or twice a year 
by most village and area families. 

Homestead is in high mesa country, at about 7,000 feet altitude. The 
soil, with outcrops of rocky knobs and ridges, is gray to buff sandstones 
and clay shales. Ground water is hard to find, and there are no sizable 
rivers or lakes. The soil is fertile and productive, if it can be irrigated. It 
is badly eroded by wind and rain, a process to which each bean crop 
Contributes by leaving the earth uncovered, the soil unrooted. 

Before the Homesteaders came, the area was covered with stands of 
Pinyon and juniper trees, most of which have now been cleared off. 

Onderosa pine and Gambel oak are found in some deep canyons, regions 
used only for hunting mule deer, mountain lions (rare), and wildcats. 
Pronghorns (antelopes) are found in the lower, more open country, along 
With jack rabbits, cottontails, porcupines, coyotes, rock squirrels, gophers, 
and other animals. Hawks, owls, eagles, crows, and vultures are common, 
and hawks are shot on sight as chicken raiders. 

Sagebrush, so common to the Southwest, does not grow in the Home- 
Stead service area, Common shrubs are rabbit brush and snakeweed. The 


Ue grama grass, to be seen everywhere, is fine forage for livestock, and 
tie large cattle and sheep ranches which antedate the bean farms are now 
as farmers fail to make crops. Other 


s s 
lowly repossessing farming sections : : : 
Plants, found mainly in “niches,” are the Russian thistle, Yucca, prickly 
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pear, and buckhorn. Larkspur, locoweed, and pingue, which are poison- 
ous to livestock, are also found in spots. 

The Homestead area has two rainy seasons, from January to March 
and from July to September, with an annual fall between 6 and 19 inches. 
Aside from these periods, summer is dry, with extremely low humidity, 
and winter is dry and very cold. The average growing season, that is, the 
time between killing frosts, is 110 days, with a range of 62 to 169 days. 
There is always the danger that the bean crop will be killed by late spring 
freezes or damaged by those in the early fall. Mean temperature is 
52.7°F. Summer readings have registered as high as 116°, and winter 
cold has been recorded at 48° below zero. Heaviest winds come in March 
and April, when fields are bare of crops and stubble. During these “dark 
days,” as the topsoil blows away, Homesteaders are reminded of their 
“dust-bowl” struggles in the Texas and Oklahoma panhandle, 

This will do, perhaps, for general description. Let us turn to the study 
of village values, the central focus of the research. There are five main 
community value orientations, each supported by far more empirical 
data than we can summarize. 

Hopeful Mastery over Nature. The people of Homestead are not be- 
holden to nature, or contented to cope with it. In the face of killing frosts, 
droughts, sandstorms, erosion, and pests, they seek to master nature, to 
control its vicissitudes. Their battle, year in and out, is a fight to win; 
their faith is like that of the early Americans who braved the forest wil- 
derness. There are deviants among them, to be sure, persons who say that 
“dry farming” is no good, that one must be lucky as well as industrious 
to make a crop. 

Any crisis in area life, any threat to human existence, will suggest how 
strong this mastery value is, how very deep-seated. The “big snow” in 
1931, an event commemorated each year in a round of laudatory speeches, 
is an example. Snow and bitter cold came in November before all the 
settlers had finished building their cabins and, for most of the winter, 
these families were near to freezing. The area was shut off from the out- 
side, and interhome visits were exceedingly difficult. People had little 
food, except for rabbits, porcupines, and pinyon nuts. None of the Home- 
steaders died, but the toll of livestock was fearful. An unknown number 
of Navahos in the area died from starvation and freezing. 

Another example of the will to live, to win over nature, is seen in the 
crop failures of the early 1930s, the crisis that brought “New Deal” aid 
to the community. In addition to relief payments to needy families, there 
were numerous governmental agencies, chiefly a Works Progress Admin- 
istration program, Agricultural Adjustment assistance, and the Soil Con- 


servation Service. In all, $94,000 was paid to families as wages, grants, 
and direct relief, 
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While Homesteaders no doubt appreciated this help, they opposed 
other government programs even though their situation remained critical. 
For instance, the Farm Security Administration, in cooperation with other 
agencies, developed a plan to buy out the pinto farmers and resettle them 
in a newly irrigated farming area in the Rio Grande Valley. Landowners 
refused. They resented the implication that they had settled on sub- 
marginal land. “They'll have to take a shotgun to move us out of here” 
was the common sentiment. 

During these years of battle with the government,” writes Vogt, “there 
emerged in Homesteaders a sense of mission: to demonstrate to the ex- 
perts . . . that the area is farming country and that farmers can make a 
go of it.” 

, Man’s eternal struggle with nature, 
N seen in the history of area farming. At first, land was cleared by 
“iat, and cultivation involved the use of a horse or two. In 1935, the first 

actor was brought in, and by 1940, farm work had been almost wholly 
mechanized. Tractors, bulldozers, and other power machines, along with 


t f x e 
he scores of rigs, tools, and implements used with them, became ever 


more common. The technical “know-how” demanded in the use and up- 
d. Purchases were made on credit, 


keep of the new machinery was acquire 
at times by crop liens and at times by mortgaging a farm. 
li “a apes the area’s enthusiasm for machinery permeates the whole of 
tuck o family is without a passenger car and many also own a pickup 
na Every family has a radio, and most look forward to television. It 
ee that a big TV station will be installed on top a nearby butte. 
deli homes have 16-foot deep-freeze units, which cost several hundred 
ars and were bought on time payments. Most freezers are empty 
hae of the time, and families can share them but they do not. This indi- 
s another basic value, that of extreme individualism, which will be 


iscussed later on. 
is Ro theme of mastery finds so m 
a p haps not necessary. It is seen in W 
a zodiac, the treatment of illness in 
er control. The latter is leaving the real 


= becoming dependent on science. 
twing in the Future. When some plan fails, when hopes are dashed 


= anxieties multiply, Homesteaders fall back on a second cluster of 
Ma in their collective philosophy. This is the idea of living in the 
ör ure. Whatever this outlook is called, whether “progress or optimism 
öh success,” it has always been a cherished value in American society, & 

Spicuous feature of the frontier landscape. 
tion ner Homesteaders left the Plains and moved to their present loca- 

» “they were thinking of their future.” Their first preachers had visions 


his ceaseless effort to eke out a liv- 


any expressions that further illustration 
ater witching, crop rituals, signs 
animals and human beings, and 
ms of magic and religion 
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of what the community was destined to become, “a land of lush grass, tall 
corn, and big cabbages.” Within a year or two, people were talking—and 
working—to make the area “Pinto Bean Capital of the World.” Local 
ideas of progress have invariably been concerned with the economic and 
material, rather than with the social or spiritual. “Bigger and better” have 
been applied to machinery, homes, roads, stores, etc., as in Western cul- 
ture at large. 

To put the above views in perspective, the village began, in 1932, with 
a single store. Landowners at the crossroads hastily laid off lots and sold 
them. Within a few years, the center had established a church, school, 
post office, stores, blacksmith shop, and cafe. At one time, there were a 
hospital (for a year), a doctor, and a nurse, as well as a lumberyard, real 
estate agency, Little Theater group, and a Boosters club. A baseball team 
was organized which played and won games in three counties, thus “put- 
ting Homestead on the map.” The air was full of “boom or bust,” a stage 
in the life cycle of many small communities. 

The population peaked in 1935 at 374. In 1940 it had declined to 333, 
and in 1950 to 232. Though several businesses have closed, several organi- 
zations become inactive, “boosterism” is still in the air. An old-timer is 
fond of saying: “The community is a proven fact now. It makes me feel 
good every time I ride along on my tractor, look over and sce the poles of 
the power line coming into Homestead. Some day we'll get a road 
[paved] too, and then this place will really be something.” 

To repeat, the people live in the future. The bitter times are behind, 
the good days lie ahead. But they live in the main as individuals, rather 
than as a tightly knit group. To illustrate, the school principal stressed the 
need for a school gymnasium. With the help of a lay committee, he or- 
ganized the community to achieve this objective. The state appropriated 
$10,000 for materials, on the provision that the people would give their 
labor in building the adobe structure. Five years later Vogt photographed 
the abandoned concrete foundation. “The unfinished gym,” he writes, 
“stands as a monument to rugged individualism.” Farmers “had to look 
after their crops,” and townsmen were “too busy.” 

It is relevant to add that, of the 50 graduates of the high school, only 
five have remained in the community. Seven of those who left have gone 
to college and four have completed A.B. degrees. Those who have mi- 
grated are in professional work, such as teaching, skilled trades, or cleri- 
cal jobs. Of the 16 high school seniors who wrote their autobiographies, 


three-fourths hoped to attend college and then to leave Homestead for 
careers in the world outside. 


Work Hard, Loaf Hard. If 


i any community is to survive, a large per- 
centage of its members must 


work and rest, and work again. How this 
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requirement is defined, the emphasis given it, is a basic value of the cul- 
ture, And so it is, too, with the hours between work and sleep, the period 
of leisure. 

In frontier life, great stress was put on hard work, diligence, sobriety, 
and frugality. This was true among New Englanders who were saturated 
with the Protestant ethic, and it holds today as a striking characteristic of 
the American middle class. 

The average Homesteader believes in hard work, yet he does not con- 
sider it good or needful to work all the time. “One thing about living,” 
Vogt was told, “is that you work hard in the working season, then loaf 
hard in the loafing season.” Another informant said: “You don’t have to 
work the year around. . . . Why we can do more living here in two 
weeks than city people can do in a year.” 

, When spring comes, the thawing ground is listed. This is the first step 
in getting ready for bean planting in late May or early June. Listing must 
be done with dispatch, for March winds blow hard and topsoil is lost. 
As successive steps in planting and cultivation take place, there is little 
time for loafing. If field work is stopped by late snow or heavy rain, there 
are fences to mend, corrals to repair, the house or outbuildings to paint, 
patch up, or clean up. The community is not relaxed as it was in winter. 
It is in a serious mood, watchful of nature, for much is at stake. People 
Work into the night, anxious to get crops in, to get crops made. School 
closes toward the end of May so that children of all ages can help on the 


farms and in the homes. , ' 
The Homesteader’s concept of work cannot be explained in a word. 


Real work, true work, consists of manual labor—farming, building a 


house, fixing a machine, picking beans. To talk with people, to write a 


book, is not work at all. Moreover, one works not only because he has to, 
asked what they would do 


out because he wants to. When persons were 
if, unexpectedly, they inherited a lot of money, the invariant reply was 
that they satel go on farming or ranching. They would hunt more, fish 
Some, but the idea of complete leisure never entered their minds. And 
yet, as said before, there are limits. Jokes, full of ridicule, are told about 
Persons who “work all the time.” 
To Vogt, busy researcher, it was @ discovery to find that loafing is re- 
garded as a virtue—if one’s work is done. Loafing groups gather at the 
Village stores, garage, and bar, with the bar for men only. Men chew or 
Smoke tobacco, whittle, play dominoes, talk about the weather, the crops, 
unting adventures, and community affairs. Their close in-groupness is 
evident, so that a tale by an outsider, or any other bid for intimacy, may 
all flat. Leisure pursuits may take active forms, for example baseball. 
ances at the schoolhouse are popular, as is the summer rodeo. 
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Group Superiority, Inferiority. Homesteaders regard themselves as su- 
perior to the Indians and the Spanish-Americans, and they look askance 
at the Mormons, who have “queer” customs. Within their own circle, 
there is a feeling of equality, tempered by what is believed to be “the 
worth of individuals as persons.” There is no well-defined system of social 
classes as described in the chapter on Jonesville, though wealth does 
make a difference. 

When Coronado entered the Homestead area in 1540, he found the 
Pueblos with long-established settlements. Their advent in the region is 
dated from 500 a.p. to 1350 a.n. When the Navahos first came is not 
known. They were engaged in dry farming and sheep ranching in the 
1870s, the decade in which the ancestors of the present Spanish-Ameri- 
cans came in as cattle raisers. The Mormons founded Rimrock shortly 
after this time, so that the Homesteaders, who arrived in the 1930s, are 
very recent migrants. Human relations are in part a heritage of this past, 
and in part a product of local interactions, 

On the one hand, the Homesteaders show feelings of inferiority and 
unease in their contacts with outsiders, such as Vogt and his staff. Their 
community, they state, is “backwoodsy,” made up of “country hicks.” The 
average person, in the authors opinion, feels that he is “a peripheral 
member of American society. He is never quite certain that he is being 
taken seriously by those who are in a more central position in that 
society.” 

Homesteaders have very little to do with the Pueblos or the Navahos. 
They are served in stores, but their patronage is not wanted. There is no 
intermarriage with them, as there is (though rare) with the Spanish- 
Americans. As a rule, the latter are regarded as “Mexicans” and treated 
as inferior. Only four Homesteaders speak more than a few words of 
Spanish, and even they take pride in their in-group attitudes toward 
“nonwhites.” 

Big ranchers are admired and envied by most farmers and villagers. 
These persons tend to become models for farm boys who want to become 


, it is some rancher who 
munity view that cattle raisers 


was some intermarriage 
Homestead to preach, 
religion is said to be “c 
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left alone. Mormons regard their own way of life as superior. They con- 
sider the Homesteaders rough, ignorant, and at times immoral, because 
of their drinking, use of tobacco, and fighting, particularly at dances. 

The Atomistic Social Order. The fifth basic value orientation is that of 
extreme individualism within a social system which enforces a consider- 
able amount of conjoint group action. “Each person is expected to be 
independent and self-reliant,” writes Vogt, “and to have an equal voice 
im community affairs. Cooperation at the community level occurs, but the 
primary emphasis is upon the individual and his immediate family as the 
basic unit of social organization.” 
t Person-to-person relations, marked by a chronic “fussin’ ’n feudin’” 
indicate the envy families feel in the struggle to get ahead, to acquire 
Wealth and status. Although a crisis of sufficient size will stimulate union 
and teamwork, competitive self-advancement is regarded as normal and 
desirable. The situation is the same as that which has prevailed along 
every frontier line in American history. 
: An example of what has just been said is family life. The nuclear fam- 
ily, that is, husband, wife, and dependent children, is the basic unit in 
the community, as it is in most of Western society. Beyond the nuclear 
family is the larger group, called “the family” or “kin folk.” Because of 
its eminence, one Homestead kin group is referred to as a “clan,” an in- 
group composed of six nuclear families. While no member of this kinship 
group is very well to do, the “clan” is the area’s chief power grouping. 
It is said to control the Community church, the farm bureau, the post 
Office, and the local school system. 

Among “kin folk,” there is much visiting, ea 

ere is exchange of labor in house building and harvesting, and in the 
Care of children when, say, parents want to make a trip to the city or to 
attend a dance, Presumably these relationships are reciprocal, hence har- 
Monious, yet Vogt found much evidence of breakdown. Kin quarrels were 
iro nent, with persons “coussin? out” one another, then withdrawing into 

eir own immediate families. 


J A better example of what Vogt sees as 
elations” is community life. Neighbors still visit back and forth, borrow 


this or that, but these practices are decreasing. So-called “’change work,” 
*e, “you hep’ me and TIl hep’ you,” is confined to tasks that require a 
Breat deal of labor, such as setting up & windmill. In earlier times, by 
Contrast, farmers regularly joined together as work groups, for instance 
to harvest crops, and they moved from farm to farm. The general use of 
Combines ended this type of cooperation, because the machines are 
Owned, not in common, but by individuals. 

In broader community affairs, there is 


ting together, and talking. 


a trend toward “atomistic human 


both unity and disunity. For 
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several years, Homestead had no justice of the peace and no sheriff. 
Fights and quarrels were either settled by kin groups, or taken to “the 
law” in an adjacent village. After a run of local deputy sheriffs, no one of 
whom could or would keep the peace, the office remained unfilled. “I was 
elected for deputy twice,” said an old settler, “but I never filled out them 
papers.” This man’s code was “ifn somethin’ happens, we'll bring ‘em in.” 
He felt that no law officer was needed, and that he, himself, did not want 
“to make enemies by being a deputy.” 

The present sheriff was elected to office some years ago; he has never 
made an arrest, nor is he expected to. Once, when he tried to stop a fight, 
he was told by the crowd “to go home and mind his business.” Vogt does 
not regard the Homesteaders as lawless, but rather as a people who have 
their own ideas on what constitutes a crime and how to handle deviant 
behavior. For example, hunting deer out of season is not viewed as a 
crime. The crime is to report the hunter to legal authorities. Then, in local 
language, “all hell breaks loose.” 

In positive civic action, two kinds of local leaders are recognized: “the 
organizer” and “the exemplar.” The first is viewed as “a meddler,” a 
manipulator, and is held in low repute. The second is “a good man,” a 
man to whom others bring their problems. Neither is, as a rule, a poli- 
tician, since Homesteaders are Democrats and the state is Republican. 
Local factions take the place of party alignments, and bitter interfactional 
strife is not uncommon. 

The school is the center for community activity and, to an extent, 4 
symbol of area values and unity. Area dances are held there, along with 
weekly movies, political rallies, and meetings of various kinds. However; 
it would be easy to exaggerate the force of the school in the community, 
since adults do not exempt it from their never-ending family quarrels and 
factional disputes. 

While two or more teaching positions have always been held by mem- 
bers of the “clan” mentioned earlier, the job of school head has usually 
been given to a nonlocal person, trained more or less for the work. A new 
principal has the problem of steering clear of all disputants, because 
alignment with anyone would alienate “the other side.” That man after 
man has failed to “keep clear” is seen in the fact that, in the past fourteen 
years, there have been 10 different school heads. Seven of these were, in 
effect, fired because of their involvement in factional disputes. The others 
quit, some to go to better jobs and some because they were unable to 
“run a good school.” 

In Vogts opinion, it is not the presence of factions that endangers the 
community, for factions are found in most places, The danger lies in the 
lack of established, democratic control, 
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To understand this view, we must recognize that Homesteaders do not 
find their life easy. The struggle to make a living, to get ahead, creates 
tensions which erupt into heated quarrels. These displays of temper and 
self-interest are serious on two counts. First, they are spontaneous, hence 
fairly unpredictable, and disruptive of life routines. Second, they are not 
confined to matters on which, in a democracy, it is assumed that men will 
differ, that is, to broad questions of the public good. Petty fusses, per- 
Sonal jealousies, gossipy bickering, and competitive striving flow over into 
the whole community, including the school. Unless these chronic con- 
flicts can be channeled into open debates and resolved, with “the public” 
as the mediator, area unity will be so weakened that community survival 
will be threatened. 

The Issue of Survival. In concluding, the author assesses the Home- 
Stead way of life in terms of its chances of survival. He takes the view 
that the major source of trouble is the persistence of traditional values 
in the face of a changed situation. Once functional, these values have 
diminished in utility to the point where, unless control is instituted and 
changes made, the community appears to be doomed. 

he immediate press on the community is economic. Consider a series 
of facts: (1) By 1952 it was clear to Homesteaders that climatic condi- 
tions promised, on the average, three good farming years in each decade. 

Bean crops leave no cover on the land so that, year by year, the top- 
Soil blows away. (3) Farm acreage has decreased from 130 sections to 
less than 100, and the holdings of big ranchers now completely encircle 
the farming community. (4) Whereas each original family had owned a 
Section of land, families now owning have an average of two sections. 

his means that there are fewer families in the area and that the popu- 
ation, as noted earlier in the account, has declined. 

ll in all, the prospect is that, in a fairly short time, the large ranchers 
will “swallow up” the homesteaded land. In this case, the village could 
Not exist, in all probability, as a service center for the big and scattered 
‘anches, Moreover, unless internal conflicts, overt and covert, can be re- 
duced and channeled it appears unlikely that the community can main- 
tain itself, OF course the first condition is related to the second, It does 
Rot follow that a solution of the former will, ipso facto, solve the latter. 


HOMESTEAD, AN INTERPRETATION 
The more one studies the changes that have taken place in the 
Tomestead pattern of living: the clearer it is that major alterations 
pattern of re vad techniques, “They have not been 


‘ave been limited to things and : 
“ecompan ipt pA «py changes of comparable magni 
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tude in central values orientations.” These values have remained un- 
touched or, in some instances, have been intensified by the ad- 
vancing technologies. 

In brief review, the struggle to master nature has been lessened 
only slightly by recurring vicissitudes. The optimistic facing of the 
future, the strong belief in progress, has not been shaken. The “work 
hard, loaf hard” outlook has been strengthened by the shift from 
cotton and wheat farming to bean cropping which permits full time 
off-season loafing. The feeling of own-group superiority seems to be 
somewhat less than it was in earlier times, yet Homesteaders are 
far from tolerant of their neighbors. The stress on rugged individ- 
ualism, leading to an “atomistic social order,” is perhaps the most 
dominant value in the village culture. 

With the very existence of the place at stake, why have Home- 
steaders persisted in their “frontier” values? One might assume that, 
as the village moved deeper into decline, leaders would have ex- 
amined the area’s traditional viewpoints. They might have dis- 
carded nonadjustive attitudes and devised or taken over from the 
outside more functional orientations. 

It is well known that the basic views of every cultural system 
are learned in early childhood. They are internalized as attitudes 
which appear right and good and, if unchallenged by opposite ideas, 
they tend to become foundational in personality structure. In Home- 
stead, adults can be heard admonishing the young: “Don’t ever go 
back on your raising, no matter what happens.” The local school 
has not built, perhaps has not tried to build, new outlooks in chil- 
dren. Moreover, adult relations with the Indians and Spanish-Ameri- 
cans and, to an extent, with the Mormons, have made significant 
value exchange impossible. 

In respect to technologies, Homesteaders have borrowed heavily 
from the environing society the industrial mode of life. The striking 
example is found in machines—in their number, variety, size, and 
costs. It can be said that these people are overmechanized, that so 
many expensive tools are not needed, that the sensible sharing of 
farming equipment would be good. There is little sharing, however, 
because, aside from utility, machines have become the symbol of 
family status and success. 

The situation as a whole is interpreted by the author as a kind 
of pathological homeostasis. At the start, settler attitudes and be- 
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haviors might have been adequate. However, during the years under 
study, these same viewpoints did not lead to community growth. 
Put directly, the local value system has not proved to be self-cor- 
rective. On the contrary, initial outlooks have hardened and pushed 
the settlement toward decline and eclipse. Involution, not evolution, 
has taken place. The “steady state” has held too long, the “homeo- 
static effect” has overreached itself. 


STUDY OF COMMUNITY VALUES 


Students find several points of interest in the Homestead case, 
and we shall discuss three. The first is the opportunity provided to 
reflect on values and on methods of value study, perhaps to conduct 
a survey of some place. Values as a phase of area research might well 
be viewed at the start within the context of general community 
study, as in Figure 6. 

Identification means type of community, plus the outstanding 
features of the place—what one sees as he looks it over. The ecologi- 
cal frame refers to the physical world of soil, climate, crops, and so 
forth, to road pattern and town plan. By historical development we 
mean a natural history, the kind of history described earlier. While 
any human community may be studied from the standpoint of its 
population, activities, etc., its study as a value complex is the point 
of present interest. 

We shall use “values” to mean the criteria used in making choices, 
in particular the moral bases of decision. Values, obviously, are re- 
lated to human action; they are motivational. They influence per- 
sons toward or away from other persons, things, ideas, and the like. 
Some values appear to stem directly from biological needs, some 
from preexisting cultural orientations, and some arise in interper- 
sonal relations. In general, community members draw on a society's 
storehouse of values, its accepted ways of doing things, perceiving 
objects, learning to think and act. Since values are the core of group 
life, it is not possible for school personnel to spend too much time 
reflecting on them. 

How do values function in community life? First, values serve 
as screens or filters in that they point perception in one direction 
and not in others; thus they motivate some changes in a place but 
not others. This is, as Vogt remarks, “a kind of selector service,” 
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giving character to the local human whole. Second, as just implied, 
values perform a control function. They define and redefine the 
limits of permissive beliefs and behaviors, and in so doing become 
central in personality roles. Homestead teachers, for example, should 
not smoke or drink or gamble; they should be “good moral persons,” 
exemplars for the young. Third, values provide a basis for future 
action. Is goal X more important than goal Y? Is Z more significant 
than either? What is called for is a decision, to be followed by ac- 


tion. 


Community 
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Fic. 6. A Frame of Reference for Over-all Community Study. 


In what ways can area values best be studied? Vogt’s preference 
is to infer values in situations where choices are forced by the press 
of events and circumstances. Whether behavioral reactions are for, 
against, or indifferent, they can be taken within reason as value indi- 
cators. 

Two types of action situations appear most fruitful in studying 
values. One is crisis; the other is conflict. While these categories 
overlap, they are distinguishable. A crisis in community life is an 
act or event which disrupts routines; it appears threatening to per- 
sons and demands action. One kind of crisis is recurrent, Another 
is novel; that is, there is no precedent to follow, and ways of acting 
must be improvised. 


a 
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In Homestead, the areas of crisis said to be most productive of 
value data are pressures from environment, such as droughts, heavy 
snows, and sudden storms; life crises, illustrated by births, deaths, 
illnesses, and accidents; property crises, such as fire and theft; and 
crises in human relations—fights, quarrels, suicide, and murder. 

The second type of research situation is conflict. This includes all 
cases in which values clash, either openly or covertly. Vogt found 
most revealing the conflicts that centered on out-group marriages, 
control of land, family feuds and factions, politics, control of the 
school, and child-parent relations. In these conflicts, as in crises, 
values became accentuated and, to a degree, unguarded. 


THE SCHOOL IN VILLAGE CULTURE 


Another point of interest in the case is the village school. It will 
be recalled that, in a period of fourteen years, there have been 10 
different school heads, so that tenure has been brief and trying. 
Some heads were fired because it was felt that they “mixed in poli- 
tics,” and some left for better positions. For one reason or another, 
the chief school officer has not been influential in the Homestead 
community. 

There are areas in which the role of the school head is far more 
typical of the United States—for example, Springdale, New York. 
This school draws from a township of about three thousand, and 
enrolls some six hundred pupils in grades 1 through 12. “A budget 
of around $250,000,” write Vidich and Bensman,” “makes the school 
the major ‘industry’ of the village,” the chief purchaser of goods and 
services in the area. 

The authors show the strong, rural control of the school. For 
example, first, while work openings for male graduates are mainly 
in industry and business, or in the professions after college, a large 
number of students continue to major in agriculture. Second, in the 
appointment of teachers, marked preference exists for local girls. 
Three out of four teachers are the wives of farmers. Third, since 
farmer board members tend to buy where prices are lowest, bypass- 


ing local business interests, these local interests criticize the board 


and the school. 


* A. J. Vidich and J. Bensman, Small Town in Mass Society, Princeton University 


Press, Princeton, N.J., 1958, p- 171. 
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The personal embodiment of education at Springdale, as in most 
places, is the school head. The present head, Mr. Peabody, writes 
a column for the local paper and takes an active part in PTA. He 
makes it a rule to come before the board with public support for 
whatever action he intends to recommend. 

In his board presentation, the school head informs himself on 
facts in the case, with special attention to the concerns of influential 
persons. He appears at the meeting with a plan of action on which 
he seeks advice. He gives board members time to digest issues, then 
offers his solution, meeting every objection with a reasonable view. 
This goes on until some member, usually a Mr. Jones, moves that 
the proposed plan be adopted. If the board proves to be firmly op- 
posed, Mr. Peabody gives way. He never personalizes a matter of 
business, much less argues with a member of his control group. 

It is in this way, the principal believes, that a school head can 
lead in achieving a good school program. As a professional in educa- 
tion, his recommendations are based on what he knows and on what 
he can do; these are coordinated with the political philosophy of the 
board and of the community. Thus the school head must spend time 
with the people of his area and keep himself well informed as to 
their interests. He must give due weight to local and other events 
and calculate their bearings on the schools. 

In general, Springdale wants a school that deals with “fundamen- 
tals” as the area understands that term. Learning is assumed to be a 
matter largely of reading and reciting, of listening to the teacher 
and doing what she says. There is nothing in the social studies, for 
example, that appears to deal with the local community, its eco- 
nomics, politics, or the like. There is nothing to lead one to believe 
that the interests, needs, and problems of the young are used as a 
way of helping them understand the interests, needs, and problems 
of their society. 


SURVIVAL OF SMALL PLACES 


Suppose the schools in Homestead, Springdale, or any similar 
place faced the question raised by Hayes’ in his study of town and 
village life in the United States. The question was: Can the small 


"Wayland J. Hayes, The Small Community Looks Ahead, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., New York, 1947. 
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community survive? The answer the author gives is affirmative, un- 
der the conditions specified. 

It seems to us that at least five requirements must be met if 
small centers are to live, to provide a good life for people today. 


Village Survival Conditions 


1. A sound economic base, such as diversified farming, mining, forestry, 
fisheries, etc., and small industries in combination. 

9. Public services which, though different from those in larger cities, 
will be comparable. This applies in particular to health facilities, educa- 
tion, recreation, and consumer staple goods. 

3. Established channels, in addition to political parties, for the public 
debate and resolution of civic issues and the development of change- 
action plans. 

4, Continuous investment of dollars in and improvement of area youth 
services, including schooling, leisure pursuits, and work opportunities. 

5. Leaders who can keep abreast of changes in society and, as public- 
spirited citizens, relate the community to the society in ways that are 
productive of new and revitalized values in each. 


We have listened many times in school and community work to 
talk of freeing this or that small place from society, making it self- 
contained and self-sufficient. This has never been our view, nor does 
it seem possible,* even if it were judged desirable. The costs of such 
action, such as the impoverishment of local life and the imprison- 
ment of the young, would be very great. The aim should be, in our 
view, to enrich the school, the village and rural district, by relating 
them to the environing society so that the human whole can profit 
by the interaction of all its parts. 

To conclude, there is need in public education to launch a study 
of life values on a national scale. Even discounting the Homestead 
case as extreme, it is still true that value systems change more 
slowly than do the social conditions from which the values were de- 
rived. In our country, we have tended to live by a moral code which 


write from the angle of the relation of the small- 
town system of living to the larger social system, the total society, of which the 
town is part. They argue that the central fact of Springdale’s history is “the com- 


munity’s growing dependence on forces originating in the larger society,” notably in 
big cities, and they show how these influences affect local life. While the range of 
choices by Tipai A a js narrower than in the past, these persons carry on a lively 


Struggle for the control of town and township affairs. 


*Vidich and Bensman, op. Cit., 
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arose in an agricultural and mercantilistic economy, a code we pro- 
fess but do not act upon consistently. That people believe one thing 
and feel constrained to do another is a confusion about which much 
has been said. Until our dilemma is resolved, until it is known who 
believes what and does what, the “core values” in which schools 
should instruct are likely to be limited, debatable, and to a degree 
nonmotivational to a large number of pupils. 


Problems and Projects 


1. How do the major values of the Homesteaders compare with the major 
values of American society as you view them? See if it would be appropriate 
to hold a panel discussion in class on this topic. 

2. Do you agree that the Homestead values were “disfunctional’? Why, 
then, did they persist? Why not new value orientations? 

3. Make a study of the values—and value clashes—in quite a different kind 
of community, i.e., Lowell J. Carr and J. E. Stermer, Willow Run: A Study of 
Industrialization and Cultural Inadequacy, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1952. 
Report to class. 

4. Tell how, in a paper to be handed in, W. A. Scott proposes to investigate 
community values. See “Empirical Assessment of Values and Ideologies,” 
American Sociological Review, vol. 24, pp. 299-310, 1959. 

5. Make a study on your own or as a member of a small team of classmates 
of a school in a village culture. Prepare an outline first, showing what you want 
to find out, then check your study methods with your instructor. 

6. What is the future of small places in your part of the country? A good 
topic for class discussion is the “squeeze” put on the small community in 
modern, industrial society. Read the Vidich and Bensman reference. 

7. How are values related to anomia? See D. L. Meier and W. Bell, “Anomia 
and Differential Access to the Achievement of Life Goals,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, vol. 24, pp. 189-202, 1959. 
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Chapter 5 


SOCIAL CLASS IN JONESVILLE 


“You!” said the Caterpillar contemptuously. “Who are you?” 
—Lewis Carroll, Alice in Wonderland 


The pivotal meaning of social class to students of human develop- 
ment is that it defines and systemizes different learning environ- 
ments for children of different classes. 

—W. Lloyd Warner 


The study of social class and color caste is of great significance 
to educators. Class refers to status levels, caste to race relations. 
Both ideas touch group life at its heart, namely, the right of every 
citizen to compete on the basis of merit for whatever rewards a free 
society offers. Schooling at all levels is related to the class-caste 
foundations of community in the sense that education is a main 
channel of mobility for the young. If youth find it harder to do well 
at school because of class position or racial features, this fact should 
be widely publicized. It is, on its face, a negation of democratic op- 
portunity. 

The case selected is “Jonesville,” a small town in Illinois, not far 
from Chicago. The study is the most representative of various re- 
searches by W. Lloyd Warner and his associates. Following the case, 
methods of stratification will be discussed, along with the concept 
of a caste-class system, dynamics in that scheme, class and mental 
illness, and the relation of class to democracy. 


JONESVILLE, SOCIAL LIFE AND CLASS 


In Warner’s thought, the basic task of every community is to live, 
to grow and prosper; and to fulfill these functions the place must be 
organized. It must work out and pass on ways of relating men to the 

84 
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physical universe, to fellow men, and to the supernatural. Once 
these relationships have been established, what interrelates all of 
them? How does the area become an interactive whole? It is the 
author's thesis that, in most communities in the United States, social 
class performs this service more fully than does any other condi- 
tion or influence. 

It should be added that this thesis is not acceptable to a number 
of sociologists, and the problem is still very much under study. 


Social Class in Jonesville* 


Research Site. The only map of Jonesville given in the Warner study 
is a sketch map (Figure 7), showing the town and its identifiable living 
areas, Jonesville is on a river and a canal, and each has played a part in 
its history. A railroad has put the canal out of use, but river traffic in 
heavy freight, from the Great Lakes via Chicago and down past Jones- 
ville to the Mississippi, is still a thriving business. “Everyone knows,” the 
author was told, “that if you live north of the tracks or south of the Canal, 
you are on the wrong side of town.” 

There is a big mill in Jonesville which employs over seven hundred of 
the town’s two thousand gainful workers. There is the usual spread of 
shops, stores, offices, and services, much as in any Midwestern community 
of about six thousand population. 

The town’s first settler came by prairie schooner from New England in 
1834. Before he came, Indians and a few Frenchmen occupied the land. 
In speaking of the country then, Marquette and Joliet wrote: “We have 
seen nothing like this river for the fertility of the land; its prairies, woods, 
wild cattle, stag, deer.” As settlers arrived from the East and South, the 
fort grew into a village, and then into a town. In recent years, immigrants 
have been chiefly Norwegians and Poles, with Irish, Italians and Germans 
in lesser numbers. 

Study Methods. Warners approach to stratification has been to use 
objective indexes of status, and then to supplement this Index of Status 
Characteristics (ISC) with a judgmental rating of subjects by their 
associates, The latter scheme is called Evaluated Participation (EP), an 
Opinion of the individual’s social acceptance by others. 


account are W. Lloyd Warner et al., Democracy in 
Jonesville, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949; W. Lloyd Warner, et al., Social 
Class in America, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1949; W. Lloyd Warner, 
American Life: Dream and Reality, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1953; and 
August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1949. 
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The EP method, from which the ISC was evolved, is a scheme for 
interviewing informants. It is assumed that these persons can and will 
know the status level in the social structure to which given subjects be- 
long and that these views (or ratings) will be expressed to the researcher. 
A version of the EP is the “matched agreement.” In the interview, re- 
spondents are asked to name the “social layers” (or class levels) which 
they believe exist in the community, some features of each one, the 
names of some individuals who belong to each, and how the different 
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sirable, to 7, very poor. (Adapted from Warner et al., Democracy in Jonesville, p- 
39. Used by permission of Harper & Brothers, publishers.) 


layers are interrelated. If there is general agreement among informants, 
“then what is being talked about is a social reality.” Rank orders exist 
and individuals are positioned in them by informants. 

The ISC is, in Warner's judgment, a more economical way to stratify 
a population. The index is a four-part rating scale, with families rated 
from 12 to 84 on occupation, source of income, house type, and dwelling 
area. The original scale contained the amount of income and of formal 
education, but these have been dropped. 

The Town's Class System. Jonesville’s population is divided into native 
whites, the so-called “Old Americans,” and the “ethnics,” immigrant 
groups with their national heritages. There are also sectarian groups 
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influenced by their respective churches, which overlap natives and 
ethnics. The town’s class structure is seen in Figure 8. 

About 14 per cent of the people rank above the “Common Man level,” 
and 14 per cent below that level. In the top 2.67 per cent, there is a 
“crowning elite,” an upper class, which is presumably too small to repre- 
sent in detailed statistics. Exactly 72 per cent of the people are positioned 
at the middle-class or “Common Man” level, with the lower part ex- 
ceeding the upper part and composing the largest single class in the 
town. At the bottom are the lower lowers, 14 per cent of the whole. 

In descriptive terms, the population above the Common Man level 
is divided into “old families” and “new people.” The first category de- 
notes persons who have had wealth and position for several generations, 
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Democracy in Jonesville, p. 24. By permission 0 


or have retained their prestige despite the loss of some of their wealth. 
‘New families” are persons who have recently won top or near-top posi- 
tion and have been accepted in that status. The line between the old 
and new families is not so sharp as in “Yankee City,” a New England 
community studied earlier by Warner, or as in the Deep South. This is 
due, it is believed, to recency of settlement in the Middle states, to immi- 
gration, and to heterogeneity of population. 

At the top of the Common Man level are business and professional 
people, skilled workers of various kinds, and some clerks. These are 
“the substantial, respectable people” of the town, the backbone of local 
civic life. Next to them are families less well of, “the poor but honest” 
white-collar and blue-shirt workers, such as steady mill employees. Be- 
low the Common Man level are “the unfortunate poor,” comprised of re- 
cent immigrants, hillbillies, and “poor whites.” 

Scale Data, Ranges. It will be recalled that status ratings were de- 
termined chiefly by use of the ISC scale. The scale consists of four 7- 
point (1 to 7) subscales, and a family’s score is the sum of weighted sub- 
scale ratings. For example, if a family head’s occupation, source of in- 
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come, etc., place him at 1 (most favorable on each subscale), scoring 
would be as follows: 


Subscale Rating Weight Points 
OGCUpPAbION.:<:5 case ees new on 1 x 4 = A 
Source of income......... 1 x 3 = 3 
House type.... m. x 3 = 3 
Dwelling area.. ......... 1 x 2 = 2 

TP isan Gan 12 


Twelve, the highest rating given, indicates the top of the upper class; 
and 84, the lowest rating, places the person in the lower lower class. A 
score of 12 to 22 gives upper-class status, 23 to 37 upper middle, 38 to 55 
lower middle, and 54 to 66 upper lower. Some descriptive data will make 
more meaningful these four Jonesville levels. 

1. “The poorest area in town,” informants agreed, “is south of the 
Canal.” This area, Towpath (see Figure 7), and Oldtown are the oldest 
parts of the community. Families who lived outside Towpath but were 
held to be of the same inferior status were said to be “just like those 
people.” Families in this area lived in abandoned stores and unused in- 
dustrial plants, flimsy shacks, and run-down houses. By contrast, the best 
residential district is marked 1 on the map. It is a place of fine houses 
and spacious surroundings, all in excellent repair and upkeep. 

It should be said again that ratings of residential areas are based on 
community views. That is, people were asked to designate the best part 
of town in which to live, next best, and so on, down to the worst. Warner 
has cautioned that his scale can be a valid indicator of class only if it 
“reflects how people feel and think about the relative worth of each 
job, sources of income, homes, and neighborhoods.” 

2. Homes are viewed, not only as places to live, but as symbols of 
status. Eighty-two per cent of the houses in Top Circle were given a 1 or 
2 rating; about the same percentage of the homes in Towpath were 
rated 6 or 7, lowest on the ISC scale. For the town, median ratings (3 to 
5) predominated. 

3. It was found that people ranked “inherited wealth” higher in status 
value than earned wealth. Next were profits and fees, then salary and 
wages, with public aid ranking last (7). Inherited and earned wealth 
centered in Top Circle and North Circle areas, and profits and fees in 
the west side and two other areas; most salaried persons lived in North 
Circle. East Canal led all areas in the percentage of residents who lived 
on wages, 89 per cent. Well over half the families in Towpath depended 
on public aid. 
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4, Sixty per cent of Top Circle family heads worked in the three most 
prestigeful occupations: professionals and proprietors of large businesses; 
semiprofessionals, lesser proprietors and officials; and skilled workers, 
clerks, etc. Areas marked 2 and 3 on the map averaged 41 per cent in 
these pursuits, in contrast to 14 and 3 per cent in areas 4and 5. 

Vertical Social Mobility. This term means the rise and fall of persons 
in the status hierarchy, the upward and downward changes in class posi- 
tion. First, let us look at two brief examples, and then we will consider 
the means or methods of mobility. 

Paul Little calls himself “a self-made man.” “I was born on the wrong 
side of the tracks,” he remarked. “When I was in high school, my dad 
told me to get out of Jonesville, to find work in some other place, because 
I couldn’t cross over in this town. But I’ve showed him.” 

Mr. Little’s father was a clerk, his mother an average person. While 
the boy was in school, he worked at odd jobs—scrub boy, office boy, car 
washer, clerk. After high school, he took employment in an industrial 
plant, where he has been ever since. He has advanced from post to post 
and now handles “all the business side of the plant.” 

Little believes that he is just like Ray Caldwell, his close friend and 
the plant’s general manager. “I like to organize things, to see them go. 
There’s nothing I’ve ever been in that’s failed.” Little likes his work. 
“If I have to come back here at night, I do, or on Saturday afternoons or 
Sunday. The job has got to be done.” 

He has learned to direct men, he believes, by watching Ray. He has 
headed community campaigns, especially fund drives. He not only saved 
a civic club that was going under but also increased its membership and 
support. There is only one thing in all his life which he regrets: “I didn’t 
get an education. I couldn't afford to go away to school.” He didn’t miss 
a college education at first, but he has come to see how much it would 
have helped him in his work and life, particularly with his associates. 

Little expressed the view that town people could be divided into 
three layers. “There’s a group who think they're society. . . . The fact 
is, I won’t pay any attention to that society stuff, and Ray just laughs at 
it.” Next “the great mass of people,” the average people, and third, “the 
worthless, don’t-give-a-hoot persons” most of whom “wont work and 
just live from hand to mouth.” 

“Take myself, for instance. I'm in the great mass. I know they call me 
a self-made man. They used to call me ‘Paul,’ and now it’s “Mr. Little’ 
That’s because at the plant we're getting farther apart from the 
workers. . . . Ray is my closest friend. I know he goes with the society 
crowd whenever he wants. Yet, often my wife and I will go over to his 
house, and we'll play some bridge. We'll have a few drinks, and we'll 
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have a real nice time. Then, again, I'll go out and play bridge with the 
Howard Johnsons. Howard works right here in the plant. Yes, I move 
up and down the scale in my associations.” 

It was Warner's opinion that Mr. Little, by his self-evaluations, had 
put himself in the upper middle class, a status confirmed in scale ratings. 
His movement had been up from perhaps a lower-middle-class position. 

People move down, as well as up. The Wells family is an illustration. 
“The Wells,” said a Jonesville physician, “are an old family around here. 
They're not in the top group now, but they're good substantial people.” 
When the grandfather owned a great deal of land, the family was con- 
sidered “landed gentry.” The grandmother was “a real belle when he 
married her.” Now the family has sold or lost landholdings, “run through” 
the money, and their house is heavily mortgaged. 

From interviews with other persons, it was learned that the present 
Mr. Wells was not living with his wife, “who had gone back East.” He 
was said to be “running around with a lot of women who don’t amount 
to much.” It was predicted time and again that Harold, his son, would 
turn out bad and, a year ago, the boy was sent to reform school. A second 
son, Johnny, was felt by middle-class neighbors to be “a natural bad boy.” 
They did not want their children to run around with him. “The Wells 
family,” writes Warner in summary, “no longer belong. The middle classes 
have ‘declassed’ them.” 

In general, a mobile person is one who is changing himself and his 
life. His social status becomes higher or lower, depending on community 
approval or disapproval of his attitudes and behaviors. 

Warner finds eight ways by which vertical social mobility takes place- 
(1) Education is highly valued by the community, and hence is a favorite 
avenue of upward mobility. (2) So are work pursuits, for jobs have 
prestige values. Mr. Little became a plant manager, while his father had 
been “just a grocery clerk.” (3) Joining more highly rated clubs and asso- 
ciations is a third technique of mobility. (4) Another pathway is to 
adopt the outlooks, tastes, manners, and morals of the class to which 
the individual aspires. (5) Change in clique associations is of such im- 
portance that it is singled out. (6) The role played in social groups is 
equally as important as clique associations. (7) Marriage into an uppe! 
class or subclass is a mobility technique. (8) Finally, the author lists 
shifts in dwelling area, meaning that the mobile person moves to a “com- 
patible” part of town. 

Status in the High School. Jonesville schools are managed by a board 
of education whose members are elected for three-year terms. In theory, 
any adult citizen who is a resident of the district may become a candidate 
for election. In practice, board members come from the two upper classes. 
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Moreover, custom dictates that members be men, Protestants, Republi- 
cans, property owners, and Rotarians, or at least approved by Rotarians. 
Only a handful of voters ever go to the polls to elect schoolboard mem- 
bers. In the three years under study, 132 votes were cast in the first year, 
114 the second, and 84 the third. 

Under the above system, persons selected as board members are 
“middle-aged business and professional men from the top two classes.” 
Evidence suggests that these men represent their own kind, rather than 
the community at large. Year after year, the board has had two primary 
aims. One is to keep costs down, to operate the schools with all possi- 
ble economy. The other is to see that teachers take conservative views 
on current issues and that they conform to upper-middle-class ideals in 
their private lives. “Cost versus value is acute,” says Warner, “whenever 
an item that touches the high school enters the picture.” 

For a generation, the high school has been hampered by inadequate 
financial support. The reason is in part an archaic tax system and in part 
an effort to keep expense down rather than to improve education. In 
1941, the situation became so bad that the North Central Association 
threatened to drop the high school from its accredited list. The high 
school building was old, run-down, and overcrowded. Staff salaries were 
much below the average, teacher morale was low, and the loss of per- 
sonnel was very high. There had been a bitter struggle in which the 
superintendent of schools was ousted and a new head appointed. 

Although the North Central’s action in proposing to withdraw approval 
of the high school must have hurt the pride of responsible citizens, “no 
one was interested enough to attempt to do anything.” Presumably the 
schoolboard took action, though what was done is not a matter of record. 
One’s impression is that minimum standards were met but that the school- 
ing offered Jonesville adolescents remained far from adequate.* 

The high school offers three courses of study: college preparatory, 
general studies, and commercial work. About two-thirds of the students 
from the two upper-status levels were in the college preparatory cur- 
riculum, and none were in the commercial. Over half of lower-middle- 
class adolescents were in general courses, 27 per cent in college prepara- 
tory, and 21 per cent in commercial. Lower-class students, while enrolled 
in all curricula, showed a heavy preponderance in commercial courses. A 
study of semester grades indicated that “the better grades go to the 
higher classes, the poorer grades to the lower classes.” For example, over 
half the A marks went to the U and UM students, a very small percentage 


of the total high school enrollment. 
2 For detailed data on class ways and the young in and about the schools, see 
chap. 10, “The School and Child Acculturation.” 
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Extracurricular activities are stressed in the Jonesville high school. 
The board expects and the public demands athletic teams that will win 
their games, dramatic groups that will produce plays which no one will 
criticize, and a school paper that will publish only “what is fit to print.” 
In a study of 23 of these student activities which had the widest partici- 
pation, class level was found to be a basic variable. Boys and girls at 
upper status levels were in far more school groups and affairs than were 
students at lower levels, with girls exceeding boys in total participation. 
“Bottom class adolescents who are still in school,” writes Warner, "are 
left out of things that would give them vital training in getting along 
with persons in the other classes.” 

Democracy and Social Class. While several parts of the Jonesville study 
have not been reported, the picture is as complete as space permits. In a 
concluding chapter, Warner states once more that this Middle states 
community “reflects and symbolizes the significant principles on which 
the American social system rests.” The most important point, in his 
opinion, is that local beliefs and values are “founded on basic contradic- 
tions,” so that group life and personal action are “a series of paradoxes.” 
The major issue is the relation of democracy to the class system of local 
communities. 


Warner and his associates have taken the concept of class out of 
Marxian polemics and made it a valuable research tool. What they 
have done is to report how people rate people in terms of social 
worth, and how in effect a system of stratification is created and 
maintained. Whether the idea of class status is as important an or- 
ganizing principle as Warner believes may be under study for some 
time. Educators can profit by the work that has been done so far, 
because its relevance to the school, the curriculum, the pupils and 
their problems, seems to be self-evident. 

Warner has been criticized for neglecting the dynamics of com- 
munity life, the ever-accelerated movement of ideas and peoples 
under the conditions of big-city living, and it may well be that he 
has overdone social structure. We shall take this into account now 
and again later but, first, let us project the case into its larger set- 
tings. 


METHODS OF STRATIFICATION 


Warner first used the Evaluated Participation method, a version 
of the participant-observer approach developed by field anthropolo- 
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gists. This procedure is extremely subjective, hard to check, and 
hard to teach to students. It was replaced by the Index of Social 
Characteristics, a scale obtained by weighting the sum of scores on 
occupation, source of income, house type, and dwelling area. Since 
the ISC correlated with the EP at .972, the substitution was good. 
Why the effort to simplify and objectify was not continued is a 
puzzle. Hatt? states that if either source of income or type of dwell- 
ing area had been dropped from the ISC, correlations with the EP 
would be .964 and .966, which are quite sufficient for practical pur- 
poses, Occupation alone gave an r of .91, which is satisfactory. 
Hatt’s proposal was that the ISC be replaced in stratification studies 
by a prestige scale of occupations plus a simple home-rental index. 

Kahl and Davis,‘ among others, have moved in this direction. 
After gathering data from an adult male population, 19 status scores 
were computed for each individual and then subjected to factor 
analysis, All 19 scores were rather highly correlated because all, in 
varying degrees, were measuring the same underlying dimension. 
By analysis of variance, two component status indicators emerged. 
One was related to occupations, the other to house type and dwell- 
ing area. 

A feature of the above study was the inquiry into another way of 
stratifying people, that of direct questioning. Centers* pioneered 
this approach by bluntly asking persons, after some preliminaries, 
to name the social class (within the choices given) of which they 
were members. It will be recalled that Warner did not do this; in 
fact, he advised against it. His feeling was that the American value 
system, with its stress on equality, would prevent individuals from 
differentiating themselves. Their inclination would be to identify 
with the Common Man, the “average” American. 

In the Kahl and Davis study, the direct question, “Which social 
class do you think you are in?” was followed by related questions 
concerning the classes next below and next above. Following these 
and other questions, and as a check, the informant was asked to 
describe explicitly the social class to which he belonged. 

"Paul K. Hatt, “Stratification in Mass Society,” American Sociological Review, 


vol. 15, pp. 216-222, 1950. 
“J. A. Kahl and J. A. Davis, “A Comparison of Indexes of Socioeconomic Status,” 


American Sociological Review, vol. 20, pp. 317-325, 1955. 
® Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes, Princeton University Press, 


Princeton, N.J., 1949. 
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In round numbers, 12 per cent of the respondents had no concept 
of a social class system, and 6 per cent denied that a system existed. 
About 5 per cent recognized a class order but disapproved it so 
strongly that they would not describe it. Around 10 per cent said 
that the American class system had two levels; 42 per cent believed 
it had three levels; 20 per cent, four levels; and 5 per cent, five or 
more. In all, 82 per cent of this sample of urban adults indicated, on 
direct inquiry, the belief that a social status hierarchy did exist. 

While this belief was firmly held, the nature and foundations of 
the class system appeared to be unclear. Over 61 per cent of the 
people named income, along with “the way of life” it made possible, 
as the main criteria. Eight per cent made occupation the principal 
basis, 9 per cent used morals to distinguish between major class 
levels, 16 per cent stated no single criterion, and the remainder did 
not reply. In general, persons low in the class scale stressed income, 
those higher emphasized mode of life, manners, and morals. 

From studies of this kind, one can conclude that, where ques- 
tioners are skilled, the direct method of stratification seems reason- 
ably reliable. The extent to which these concepts of class, i.e., as a 
psychological reality, a socioeconomic condition (or both), overlap 
or are identical is not known. 

To conclude, Hollingshead and Redlich? have built and tested 
(by intercorrelation of variables) what is perhaps the simplest of all 
objective scales. To estimate the class status of a family, one must 
know its address, its head’s job position, and his (or her) formal 
education. For example, the score for a family head who is employed 
as a clerk and has a high school education is computed in this way: 


Scale Factor Partial 


Factor value weight score 
LG (2 {ae 3 X 6 = 18 
OGCUpPAtION... . as cay sone ace 4 X 9 = 36 
Educatif cos dtreis 4 X 5 = 20 


= 74 


This individual is Class III, middle class, Here again, as in the 
Warner ISC, assigning weights and determining cut points in the 


“A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich, Social Class and Mental Illness; A Com- 
munity Study, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1958, pp. 387-397. 
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continuum of scores are critical. One who wishes to use the Index 
of Social Position should read the authors’ own work on these tech- 


nical matters. 


CASTE-CLASS SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES 


Not much has been said so far about color caste, a system that 
continues to figure in U.S. Supreme Court decisions. While we shall 


stress social class, the two ways of 


positioning people should be seen j r 
in relation to one another. aiie 
Figure 9 is a representation of closs 

the traditional system of race rela- 
tions in the United States, but it is 
not an indication of relative sizes 
of populations.’ The double line 
class. 


AB divides Americans into an up- 
per castelike white population and 
a lower, subordinate nonwhite pop- 
ulation, chiefly Negro. Varying in 
time and place, the AB line indi- b 

cates the lesser social evaluation of Fis: 9. A Schematic Concept of Caste 
lower caste members, illustrated, and Glass it iie United States 
f j ó ( Adapted from Warner in American 
or example, by laws against inter- Journal of Sociology, vol. 42, p. 234, 
marriage in two-thirds of the 


1946, Each color caste has social 
American states, In Warner's opin- classes, and the arrows suggest up- 
ion, “The Negro who acquires the 

highest education, follows a profes- 
sion, becomes a wealthy man, has 
an impeccable reputation, will rise 
to the top of the Negro class system. 


ward and downward mobility in class 
positions. As Negro Americans win 
their legal rights as free and equal 
citizens, the class divider AB will 
swing toward the vertical ab.) 


He will not rise, as long as the 


Present system prevails, above his own castle line.” 


In the national development of the United States, many millions of Europeans, 
Several hundred thousand Africans, and many thousands of Asians have entered 
the original or expanded territory. Indians were resident in parts of the area and 
have in general increased in number. “Nonwhites,” other than the Negro, consti- 
tuted only 0.5 per cent of the nation’s population in 1950, and Negroes about 10 
Per cent. In 1900, 90 per cent of Negro Americans lived in the South; and in 1950, 
about 68 per cent. See Conrad Taeuber and Irene Taeuber, The Changing Popula- 
tion of the United States, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1958. 
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It will be observed in the figure that the AB line is tilted. In the 
past, it would have been horizontal, suggesting the view of many 
white Americans that “any white is better than any Negro.” As 
Negro Americans have advanced in education and gone into busi- 
ness and the professions, the caste line has tended to move toward 
the vertical ab position. Elimination of caste would remove the 


dividing lines in the diagram. 

How the caste-class system looks in a small Southern community 
when it is scored in terms of the Warner ISC scale is seen in Figure 
10. Over half the population of Georgia Town are lower class, and 


Social class Percent Per cent 
Upper 0.3 4.1 
Upper middle 1.6 20.7 
Lower middle 9.2 35.7 
Upper lower 25.9 29.1 
Lower lower 63.0 10.4 


Fic. 10. Caste and Class in Georgia Town. (From M. C. Hill and B. C. McCall in 
American Sociological Review, vol. 15, p. 725, 1950. Used by permission.) 


82.2 per cent range from lower middle downward. That the caste 
line marks a profound difference is seen in the fact that 63 per cent 
of the Negroes were rated lower lower as compared with 10,4 per 
cent of the whites. Only 5 Negroes were found to possess upper-class 
characteristics in contrast to 142 whites. 

Comparative statistics from the Georgia Town study are reveal- 
ing. For example, over 41 per cent of Negro homes were rated in 
“very bad condition,” with only 1 per cent excellent; 60 per cent of 
the white homes were scored good to excellent. More than 64 per 
cent of Negro occupations were unskilled labor, domestic help, odd- 
job farm work, and public relief, whereas 70 per cent of white 
occupations were business, professional, and white-collar. About 41 
per cent of Negro townsmen lived in the most undesirable residential 
areas. To educators, a hopeful fact is that 65 per cent of Negro 
middle-class members were college graduates as compared with 54 
per cent of the whites. 
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To continue with the class system, let us compare an Eastern 
town, a Midwestern town, and a Southern town. Yankee City had, 
at the time of study, a population of 16,785; Jonesville 6,108; and 
Georgia Town about 5,000, including over 1,500 Negroes. Table 5 
gives the picture. 

Of most significance in Table 5 is the general agreement in per- 
centage distributions. Chief exception is Jonesville’s greater Com- 
mon Man (LM, UL) showing, a fact which may characterize 
Middle states industrialized communities. The table suggests the 
probability of local class systems everywhere in the United States, 


Taste 5. SocraL Crass IN THREE SMALL American COMMUNITIES* 


Class Yankce City | Jonesville | Georgia Town 
Opa a anae 3.0 2.7. 3.0 
Upper middle.. ... s-o ee 10.2 11.0 14.8 
Lower middle... <s ss = eo 28.1 31.0 27.6 
Upper lower. s. sa se sta ces 32.6 41.0 28.2 
Lower lower... sss cscs cas 25.2 14.0 26.4 


* From M. C. Hill and B. C. McCall, in American Sociological Review, vol. 15, 
P. 725, 1950; and W. Lloyd Warner, et al., Democracy in Jonesville, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1949, p. 58. Used by permission of the publishers. 


and hence of a national system. The study of large cities is, neces- 
sarily, by sampling, for example the 5 per cent sample of New 
Haven’s 238,000 people in the Hollingshead and Redlich research. 
How to select urban samples which are valid and reliable has been 


a matter of sharp debate. 


DYNAMICS IN THE CLASS SYSTEM 


Let us speculate on the above topic. It may be affirmed that life 
is struggle, a struggle to meet needs and wants, to achieve ambitions. 
To want is natural, an expression of the kind of being a person is, 
and wanting is characteristic of most persons in any society. What 
do Americans of today really want? We do not mean specific things, 
but large want-clusters, the deeper, continuing motivations. If these 
wish-patterns were known, we would have in effect a picture of man 
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in our type of culture. We would know, too, the kinds of goals 
society sets for its members. 

In many ways, the American mode of life, as said before, is a 
“success system.” How much did this individual have to begin with; 
how far did he get? “B’gad, he did climb up,” or “he did get in,” or 
“my dear, she never made it.” These are comments on success or 
failure as middle-classers see it. 

If the whole of Western society could be brought within a single 
perspective, it would probably 
be correct to say that there are 
two roads to the top, X values 

Respecto- _ Humanitor- and Y values. Although these 

Biy inii roads tend to become mixed in 

life, that is, persons swing from 

ee Art, one value system to the other, 
sgenee the two can be distinguished. 

As represented in Figure 11, 

people struggle first for survival, 

Wealth oot on that is, to live and go on living. 

4 Beyond survival, the average 

X values Y volues person wants creature comforts, 

and beyond these, the assured 

Suges existence which would be called 

security. This may mean, in fact 

does mean, the end of struggle 

Survival for many individuals; they exert 


Fic. 11. X and Y Values in American j 

: only tl e 
Society, a Suggestion of Mobility Path- a y ie ekot needed lacing 
ways within the National Status System. tain their established way of 


life. Others, the great majority 
in Western society, enter fully into the “success thinking” of the 
times. Success leads to wealth, wealth to power, power to more 
wealth, more success, and so on in an endless chain. One can sense 
this sequence in observations of people and find it illustrated in 
published autobiographies as well as in best-selling fiction. 

There is another way of viewing “success,” another road that per- 
sons may travel. These are the Y values—creative self-expression, 
participating in the arts and sciences, teaching, healing, etc., in sum, 
performing services for mankind. Eminence here may bring great 
reputational rating, for example assurance of a place in history, but 


Status 


Comfort- Security 
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it does i 
on not as a rule pay off in dollars, and it may not win wide 
8 a goa at large. It does not, therefore, have in any 
road, motivational force of the X values in i 
€ a 
io social system. iapa 
es = this X-Y choice that students debate in probing the psychol- 
i! whey class. The general view appears to be that man aspires 
The = 3 oing, comes to approximate that which he wants to be. 
“Sure i ; that finally wins the largest following is a compromise. 
Pa k et s make money. Letť’s get ahead up to the point where we 
ord to do good works, be the benefactor of mankind.” 


SOCIAL CLASS AND MENTAL ILLNESS 

in p= student interest in social class, a strong interest of majors 
Elle et rr is the relation of class to mental illness. 
Cite nea and Redlich, in the study cited earlier, focus on two 
Erot t Are mental illnesses related to social class and, 
affect es hat ways? Does a sick person s position in the status system 
Tak nat he does about his sickness, including how he is treated? 
the en od these questions, a selected sample of patients under 
3 Bena d psychiatrists in New Haven, Connecticut, were studied. 
tive, That » each of the two questions was answered in the affirma- 
order. at is, while the various kinds of mental and emotional dis- 
S were found at all status levels, they occurred in different 


hy ’ 
Proportions, and also their treatment differed, 
where III is middle class) are more 


P j 
ersons in Class I and II ( 
more perceptive of their own 


awari 
mental of psychological problems, 
a tale ae than are Class IV and V persons. That class status is 

actor in the prevalence of treated mental illness can be in- 


pe from Figure 12. 

e hen of neurotics for psychiatric care differ somewhat by 

of ref 8 agents, yet all rates are class related. For physicians, rates 
erral are about the same for upper- and middle-class patients 


ut ri , 
rise sharply at the lower-class level. In police and court cases, 
centage of referrals, with a 


the n 
ka higher the class, the lower the per 
VY concentration of cases in Class IV. Although teachers and 
hese few come from all class 


Soci 
al Wi 
orkers refer 
evels. ers refer only a few cases, t 
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Social ‘class levels * 
Fic. 12. Prevalence of Mental Disorders in New Haven, Conn., by Social Class 
Levels, with Rates Adjusted by Age and Sex. (From Hollingshead and Redlich, 


Social Class and Mental Illness, p. 214. Used by permission of Wiley & Sons, pub- 
lishers.) 


It is informative to inspect types of neuroses in terms of the class 
backgrounds of patients (Figure 13). 

The linkage between class position and treated neuroses is signifi- 
cant in each type of disorder, each segment of the patient popula- 
tion. For example, there is a strong direct relation between class 
status and the prevalence of character neuroses. The rate drops from 
130 in the upper classes to 21 in the lower classes. Again, the rate of 
depressive reactions declines in almost a straight line from Class I 
and II to V. Hysterical reactions show an inverse ratio, that is, they 
predominate at lower- rather than at upper-social status levels. 
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Five types of treatment agencies were studied. No Class I patient 
was being treated or had been treated in a public clinic, state hospi- 
tal, or VA hospital; and no class V patient was found in a private 
hospital. Class I cases were cared for exclusively by private 
practitioners or in private hospitals. Class I patients also received 


| ae aa T — 
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Prevalence rate per 100,000 (age and sex adjusted) 


Social class levels 


—— —— Antisocial reactions 1 p< 0.001 
=  Choracter neuroses 2 9<0.01 
—— — Phobic-anxiety reactions 3p<0. 
—--— Depressive reactions 

Obsessive-compulsive reactions 
—-— Psychosomatic reactions 


“A == Hysterical reactions 

Fic. 13, Class Status and Types of Neuroses in New Haven, Conn. (From Hollings- 
head and Redlich, Social Class and Mental Illness, p. 231. Used by permission of 
Wiley & Sons, publishers.) 


private care, with few exceptions. Three-fourths of Class V patients 
Were treated in clinics and state hospitals. The mean cost of treating 
upper-class patients was $2,564 in private agencies but only $200 in 
public agencies, whereas the corresponding figures for lower-class 
cases were $53 and $903. 

That doctors and nurses were aware of status differences in pa- 
tients was fully evident. To quote a nurse: “T can tell from their 
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grooming, their clothes, their luggage, and the way they talk what 
they are. One has to be aware of these things or you will be in 
difficulty all the time. Good care means knowing who the patients 
are and how they expect you to regard them.” 


SOCIAL CLASS AND DEMOCRACY 


A third student interest in social class is its bearings on a demo- 
cratic social order. We say “class” because there can be little doubt 
about color caste. Caste contradicts every principle of democracy 
with which we are acquainted, and the practical question to many 
educators is how, and how fast, can we rid the country of it. With 
social class, the issue is more involved, the evaluation more contro- 
versial. 

One lead which scholars have followed is the idea of mobility. 
Warner holds that “the avenue of upward mobility” must be kept 
open, else a fundamental of democracy—namely, equality of oppor- 
tunity—will be diminished, and the society itself will be en- 
dangered. “There is strong proof,” he writes, “that the American 
worker . . . can no longer expect to achieve [upward mobility] 
with anything like the same probability as did his father and grand- 
father.”* Wyllie’ states that the image of “the self-made man,” the 
theme of rags to riches, is far less true of American life now than in 
the past. He regards the idea as a myth, a form of self-deception. 

What is the truth in respect to mobility? Chinoy canvasses five 
kinds of changes which bear pro and con on the issue. 


Trends Affecting Vertical Mobility” 


1. During all of our history until recently, it has been taught that, 
if a man found his job and/or his life intolerable, he could go West. The 
West was a land of promise, a place to make a new start. Studies show, 
however, that after the Civil War “workers did not take advantage in 
substantial numbers of land available on the frontier.” The closing of the 


*W. Lloyd Warner, Structure of American Life, University Press, Edinburgh 
University, Edinburgh, Scotland, 1952, p. 76. 

°Irwin Wyllie, The Self-made Man in America, Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, N.J., 1954. 

” Adapted from Ely Chinoy, “Social Mobility Trends in the United States,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, vol. 20, pp. 180-186, 1955. 
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frontier in the 1890s could not, therefore, have caused any very great 
decline in the upward mobility of urban workers. 

2. Mass migration, which ended after World War I, did generate 
strong ambitions in persons who had come to the United States, and 
many did work their way up the economic ladder. This was possible be- 
cause of the growth of American industry and because of various histori- 
cal forces. In general, neither good times nor bad times guarantee in- 
creased mobility, for even in an expanding economy there is persistent 
unemployment. 

3. For some years, big corporations have increasingly dominated 
business and industry, yet their effects on mobility are not clear. For one 
thing, the relative number of small businessmen has not decreased in the 
past century, nor has their rate of failure increased substantially. Large 
numbers of men do go into business each year, though their success 
seems less certain than in the past. They are largely limited to lines of 
selling and service in which the chances of growing big are very uncer- 
tain. For some, income and prestige may be less than that of a number of 
manual and clerical workers. 

Within large corporations, organizat 


tion have changed the form—perhaps 
bility, Movement from the ranks of labor into management has di- 


minished, yet this is offset in part by more mobility among white-collar 
workers, The growth of many new industries, such as communications, 
has caused changes which have led to increased mobility. 

The intensive mechanization of industry has tended to change the 
make-up of the working class, and has possibly produced consequences 
for vertical mobility. Although the ratio of skilled workers remained 
fairly constant from 1910 to 1950, the number of unskilled workers de- 
clined from 15 per cent to less than 10 per cent of the total, and the 
number of semiskilled workers increased from 15 per cent to 20 per cent. 

is latter change may well represent an upgrading of these employees 


and a probable rise in social status. ; 
4. For many years, mobility has been stimulated by a differential birth 


rate, Professionals, businessmen, and white-collar workers have not had 
enough children to replace themselves, whereas farmers and manual 
Workers have had more than enough to maintain their numbers. The 
vacuum at the top has been filled by these latter children. Although this 
differential still continues, differences in birth rates have been narrowed 

Y the increased fertility of white-collar workers. 

5. The vertical mobility which has resulted from the migration of 
Country people to cities has been offset in part by the steady decline in 
the prospect of “moving up the agricultural ladder.” Tenants increased 


ional complexity and mechaniza- 
also the amount—of upward mo- 
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from 1880 to 1935, when 42 per cent of all American farmers were ten- 
ants. From 1935 to 1950, the percentage increased to almost 50 per cent, 
a fact which suggests how hard it was to gain ownership of land. One 
other relevant fact is the decrease in the number of farm laborers by a 
third since 1930. All in all, better status has been won in the cities and 
lost in the country; the first has probably more than offset the second, 
although this is still not a proved fact. 


From his exhaustive study, Chinoy is unable to say finally what 
has happened to mobility. Channels of movement have changed, as 
have the prerequisites and, probably, the rates within channels. “But 
we cannot determine,” he states, “whether the factors which have 
tended to maintain or increase vertical mobility have offset circum- 
stances that have inhibited ascent in the class structure.” 

Data from direct investigations, rather than inferential findings, 
are also inconclusive. Studies show that the ratio of top business 
leaders who are recruited from lower status ranks has steadily de- 
clined. On the other hand, research which has dealt with all workers 
in an occupation indicates that “more sons are located on their 
fathers’ job levels than on any other.” In terms of this fact, Rogoff 
has argued that vertical mobility has probably not declined, that it 
may be as common as ever in our history.™ 

The main theme of the chapter has been the system of status 
ratings known as social class. The principal case was Jonesville, a 
small town in the Middle West. In our discussion, this study was 
compared with other studies, and thought was then centered on the 
bases (or criteria) of stratification, dynamics in the class system, 
class and mental illness, and caste-class and democracy. One aim of 
the chapter has been to interest students in further study of social 


class in relation to the schools and in the analysis of their own status 
backgrounds. 


Problems and Projects 


1. What, now, is your understanding of social class? Of color caste? How 
do the two systems relate to each other? 


2. How does Jonesville compare in its status levels with the community you 
know best? How do you account for similarities and differences? f 
3. Read first the Packard reference and then Tumin’s views on social 


“N. Rogoff, Recent Trends in Occupational Mobility, Free Press, Glencoe, Tl., 
1953. 
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mobility. Make a ten-minute talk to the class in which you fit together the 
main ideas from both readings. Conclude with vour own views. 

4. Who controls the Jonesville schools? Is this also true of the schools you 
know best? A wider perspective can be found in Neal Gross, Who Runs Our 
Schools?, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1958. 

5. Organize a panel discussion, if your instructor thinks this a good use of 
class time, on “dynamics in the class system.” Report your own observations 
on how people act to get ahead, the techniques of upward mobility. What do 
they seek to get ahead to? How do you feel about this? 

6. Is our speculation about X and Y values true for American life as you 
have come to know it? If you can, support your ideas by citing cases. 

7. Invite a professor of sociology who specializes in social class to talk to 
your group on class and public education. 

8. Has a plan been made in class for doing outside readings? Some of our 
students have prepared a one-page form, as follows: 


EVALUATION oF OUTSIDE READING 


I have read Interesting Rating on worth 


Author, title 


Some | None | Most | All | Yes No | So-so] A] B}]C}D]E 


Main ideas, emphases, content 


My personal reactions 


Selected Readings 


M. Lipset: Class, Status, and Power: A Reader 


Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1953. 
hnic Relations, Houghton Mifflin Company, 


Bendix, Reinhard, and Seymour 
in Social Stratification, Free 

Berry, Brewton: Race and Et 
Boston, 1958. 

Centers, Richard: The Psycho 
Princeton, N.J., 1949. 

Glass, D. V., et al.: Social Mobility in Britain, 

Gordon, Milton M.: Social Class in American Sociology, 
Durham, N.C., 1958. 

Holbwachs, Maurice: The Psychology © 
Ill, 1958. 

Hollingshead, A. B., and F. C. Redlich: Social Class and Mental Illness, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1958. 

Kahl, Joseph A.: The American Class Structure, Rinehart & Company, Inc., 


New York, 1953. 


logy of Social Classes, Princeton University Press, 


Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1955. 
Duke University Press, 


f Social Classes, Free Press, Glencoe, 
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Lantz, H. R.: People of Coal Town, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1958. 

Lipset, Seymour, and Reinhard Bendix: Social Mobility in Industrial Society, 
University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif., 1959. 

Packard, Vance: The Status Seekers, David McKay Company, Inc., New York, 
1959. 

Tumin, Melvin M.: “Some Unapplauded Consequences of Social Mobility in a 
Mass Society,” Social Forces, vol. 36, pp- 32-37, 1957. 
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Princeton, N.J., 1959. ` 
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Chapter 6 
REGIONAL CITY, THE POWER STRUCTURE 


The higher the rank of a person within a group, the more nearly 


his actions conform to the norms of the group. 
—George C. Homans 


I do not affirm that power will necessarily, or always, be well 


used. What I am urging is that it can be better used. 
. —Robert S. Lynd 


It is not easy to tell why the study of power in community life has 
been so neglected. There are good personal records, such as Steffens’ 
Autobiography and Merriam’s Chicago, and a weighty philosophical 
literature, including Machiavelli’s Prince. Yet there is a notable lack 
of area research. For certain, any power system is complex and hard 
to analyze. Moreover, it has ways of protecting itself from scrutiny, 
ways of dealing with persons who seek to understand it. Whatever 
the reason, few local studies say much about power in the place, its 
nature, uses, and effects. 

The term power structure comes from Max Weber,’ who meant 
formal organization, officers and their operations. Although political 
Scientists and sociologists have studied this aspect of groupness, 


their chief interest has been in informal structure and the decision 


making that governs civic action. First, let us examine a case of this 


Sort, still a rather unique study, and then we will consider some 
Phases of the general power problem. Since our assumptions are that 
Power is central in community life and thus affects the schools, the 


More one can learn about it the better. 


*H. Gerth and C. E. Mills (eds. and trans.), From Max Weber: Essays in Sociol- 
°8y. Oxford University Press, New York, 1946, chap. 6. A Study in the Weber man- 
pet is R. A. Brady, Business as a System of Power, Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1943. 
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POWER IN REGIONAL CITY 


The subtitle of Hunter's power-structure volume is “A Study of 
Decision Makers.” The author remarks that, for years, he had been 
impressed by the way policies on community matters seemed to 
appear suddenly and get acted upon without the public knowing 
anything much about who decided what. “With these thoughts in 
mind,” he states, “I have studied power leadership patterns in a city 
of half a million population, which I choose to call Regional City.” 

To the author, power is “the ability of men to command the ser- 
vices of other men.” More simply, it is “leadership in informal deci- 
sion making,” in the process of planning and devising community 
policy. There are three critical questions: what men of power do; 
how they act, their interrelations in a local power system; and the 
implications of findings for democracy. 


Regional City’s Power Structure? 


Study Methods. We are told little about Regional City, because the 
author wishes to keep the place anonymous. It could be a city like Nash- 
ville, Atlanta, or Charleston. It is a Southern city of half a million people, 
one-third Negro. It is in “a strategic location,” a regional center of agri- 
culture, industry, commerce, and transportation. It may be a state capi- 
tal, with all that this implies for its relations to the state, the region, and 
the nation. 

The first steps in the research were to review the power literature and 
then to frame a tentative study outline. The next step was to devise field 
procedures, including a sampling scheme and a guided interview; and the 
last was to gather data, organize findings, and integrate them with social 
theory. Poplar Village, a town of about 7,000, was used to test phases of 
the study design, such as the interview schedule, before moving into the 
complex Regional City project. 

The method of locating power persons was to secure lists of leaders in 
community affairs. Lists were solicited from the community council, 
chamber of commerce, league of women voters, newspaper editors, bank- 
ers, and other sources. In all, 175 names were obtained, and 14 judges 
were asked to select the most outstanding persons. This yielded a “leader 
list” of 40 individuals, distributed as follows: 


? Based upon Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure, The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N.C., 1953. Quotes used by permission of the publisher. 
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LEADER PERSONNEL 


11 in commercial pursuits, chiefly manufacturing 
7 in financial activities, mostly banking 
6 professionals, mainly lawyers 
5 industrialists, owners and managers 
5 leisure personnel, society leaders 
4 government officials, including the mayor, superintendents of city 
and county schools 
2 labor leaders, union representatives 


Although many other persons were interviewed, chief interest was in 
this selected leader list. Hunter did the interviewing, phoning in advance 
for appointments. He clipped news articles and used several kinds of files 
and agency records to which he was permitted access. One’s impression 
is that he had lived and worked in Regional City and that he was well 
and favorably known in his professional field of community organization. 

At some point midway in the research, it was decided that a separate 
study should be made of the Negro subcommunity. Procedure was the 
same as the method already described. In both instances, samples are of 
unknown exactness, and the choice of judges is not objectified. In still 
other ways, the study strikes us as a practical, pioneering venture, perhaps 
all that can be expected under the circumstances. 

What Leaders Are Like. Mark Parks is sixty-seven years old, a vigorous, 
spry little man, and one of the top leaders in Regional City. His business, 
which he inherited from his father, is large and profitable. Because of 
long residence in the city and genuine interest in civic affairs, he is con- 
sidered both a community-action leader and a social leader. He belongs 
to an exclusive club; he supports the symphony. He is an honored mem- 
ber of his church and a liberal contributor to its mission fund. He has 
been elected to the national board of his business-interest association. His 
wife is considered a gracious hostess. Mark, Jr., his son, is now more ac- 
tive in the business than is his father. The son’s rise to top-rank leadership 
has been fast. 

Of the 40 major policy leaders, 15 inherited their father’s businesses 
and 3 fell heir to large inheritances of other kinds. Thus these 18 owe 
their wealth and prominence in part to birthright, a status which sociolo- 
gists call ascribed, and in part to ability, a status that is achieved. Fifteen 
of the remaining top leaders have gained their eminence almost wholly 


by their talents and their work. 
Mark Parks, Sr., belongs to the “older crowd,” as the city’s long-recog- 
nized leaders are called. “Decisions made by the older crowd,” says 
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Hunter, “are generally respected by the younger leaders.” This is not, 
however, uniformly true. There is always the challenge of the younger 
men, who tend to resent the clearances they must make with the older 
group. 

Joseph Hardy is one of these younger men. In an interview, he told of 
an occasion when he tried to change a policy in the community chest and 
was thwarted by the older crowd. He displayed strong feelings toward 
this group and they, in turn, appeared to think of him as a pushing young 
man. “In the next ten years,” said an informant, “Joe will either be one of 
the biggest leaders Regional City ever had, or he will be its biggest damn 
fool.” The author does not feel that Hardy is overtly bucking the system; 
on the contrary, he feels that Hardy tends to go along, to bide his time. 

Avery Spear is an example of a self-made man. He came to Regional 
City as a young attorney and, after some years of successful practice, was 
taken into the Homer Chemical Company as a “front man.” He had no 
family, no wealth, no political connections, yet he became the favorite of 
Charles Homer, owner and board chairman. In an internal three-way 
struggle for the corporation presidency, Mr. Spear had Homer’s support 
and won. His aggressiveness in company power matters is reflected in his 
many community activities. 

Avery Spear now takes Mr. Homer’s place on many boards and com- 
missions and in civic organizations. He is concerned particularly with 
policy decisions in public welfare and in education. He believes that ex- 
penditures in these fields, in fact in all aspects of community life, should 
be held down to a minimum. His views are well known to school groups 
and social agencies. When a project is up for consideration, someone is 
bound to ask whether Spear has been consulted. Other policy makers 
look to him for advice, and many will not make a commitment until they 
have consulted with him. Mr. Spear consults, in turn, with Mr. Homer, 

Mr. Spear is not a social leader. He made fun of the idea when it was 
suggested to him. “I have never gone in for that stuff [club activities, 
elaborate entertainment]. I never had the time, and I would not waste 
time on it.” He named Edward Stokes, of the Stokes Gear Company, as 
an example of a society leader, “He is, in my opinion, a sellout, and I'll 
tell you why. With a fourth-generation business behind him, he had 
everything to make him a real leader around this town. I see you have 
got him on your list, but he is no leader in my opinion. Hed rather sit 
around the Grandview Club all day, drink whisky and play cards, than to 
tend to that fine business,” 

Gloria Stevens is a society leader, as were her parents before her. Her 
father is the brother of Charles Homer, but he has never taken an active 
part in the business. As a young man, he spent much time abroad; then 
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he married a Philadelphia girl who reared their daughter, Gloria, in the 
grand manner. Mrs. Stevens and her husband, Jeffrey, have three resi- 
dences where they spend some time each year. One is on the Gulf of 
Mexico, another is in New England, and the third is an estate just outside 
Regional City. 

Mrs. Stevens contributes generously to local educational, civic, and 
charitable affairs. All her contributions are handled by her lawyer, Mr. 
Moster, who investigates the ideas and projects brought to her for ap- 
proval. Her leadership consists chiefly in making resources available to 
causes and movements, since she is on no civic boards. It is considered a 
rare privilege to be invited to her home. She seldom receives publicity in 
the newspapers, nor would she welcome it as would, for example, a mem- 
ber of the so-called “fast set.” 

Percy Latham, a dentist, has been devoted to civic affairs all his life. 
He is not a man of means and he has, to an extent, neglected his practice 
in order to be active in community betterment. His contacts in the city 
are many and varied, and he can readily get the ear of top policy leaders. 
At the same time, he can talk easily with lower-ranking leaders, men 
whose function is not to make important decisions but to transmit them, 
to see that they are acted upon. Some people call Dr. Latham “a cat’s- 
paw for the big boys,” but Hunter views him only as “a marginal man,” 
a necessary link in the power structure. He has been on every civic com- 
mittee of significance in the city for a number of years. 

Gary Stone represents a conservative labor union; Russell Gregory a 
mion. Although both unions have grown in mem- 
al City. Mr. Stone began 


an active 


newer, more aggressive u 
bership, neither possesses great power in Region 
his career as a laborer in a local gas company, where he took 
Part in organizing the workers and then became their spokesman. He is 
not a popular man in the community at large; in fact, he is blamed for 
fomenting labor strife. Of late years, this attitude has changed somewhat, 
Owing to a recognition of labor's right to bargain collectively. Stone is 
becoming known for his skill in effecting compromises. He is highly rated 
for his influence with state capital lobbyists, a group that some call the 
third house” of the legislature. 

Russell Gregory has been “rough” in his tactics; that is, he has been 
direct rather than conciliatory. Mr. Gregory began by organizing the steel 
Wire industry of the city, a procedure involving bitter clashes and vio- 
ence. He has been in the forefront of each successive labor-management 
battle, a leader at all times. His men, whether rank and file or close as- 
Sociates, are very loyal to him, and thus he speaks with authority for the 
union. His manners are considered crude, and he is much given to un- 
Conventional language. At one fund-raising luncheon, he called the crowd 
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“a bunch of fat cats,” interested in publicity. “I ain’t sure you mean what 
you say about wanting to help people,” he remarked. As he continued 
along this line, the chairman was hard pressed to restrain him. 

Mr. Calvert Smith is a politician and a newspaper publisher. He is one 
of the few Negroes in the city who, by his own efforts, has gained the 
grudging respect of top white leaders. Enemies call him a radical; friends 
say that he is “militant but steady.” He is a mild-mannered man who lis- 
tens more than he talks, who considers issues and then makes up his mind 
as to a course of action. He believes that racial segregation in all its forms 
must go, and that a way to end it is by organizing the Negro people. He 
makes many speeches, travels over the state and nation, and contributes 
heavily of his time and money to court battles in behalf of civil rights. 
Both factions of the state’s one political party court his favor. It is said 
that he can swing 50,000 votes in any state-wide election. 

The Structure of Power. From what has been said about Regional City 
leaders, it seems evident that they fit into a kind of power system. There 
is, first, the top leader group, several subleader ranks, and then the Negro 
leaders. “The groups are linked in a total pattern,” says Hunter. He does 
not believe, however, that there is a single power pyramid, but rather 
that there are “different pyramids of power.” 

To check the above view, a poll was made of the 40 leaders on two 
questions. They were asked to imagine that a big project was coming up, 
one that required decision by leaders “that nearly everyone will accept.” 
Who would these leaders be? A Mr. Delbert got most votes as the top 
man to consult. On another question, “Who is the biggest man in town?” 
Delbert ranked second to Charles Homer. This poll suggests that various 
factors may figure in leader ranking, that the man at the very top of the 
leader group may change as community projects differ, 

In the case of Mr. Delbert, the problem was to move a good-will proj- 
ect and to win public support for it. In respect to Homer, the question 
was general, who was the man of most power and influence in the com- 
munity. Mr. Homer is a person of great wealth, high business position, 
and social eminence. Delbert is president of a corporation, a salaried em- 
ployee, and thus lower rated than a business owner. His wealth, family, 
and social position do not compare with Homer’s. He is, nonetheless, & 
top leader, a person near the center of power. 

A question in another connection had to do with the number of leaders 
that would be needed to put over a big civic project. Some informants 
told the interviewer that “You've got the right men right here on this list, 
maybe ten or so.” Most of the answers ranged from 50 men to 100. One 
interviewee, who said he had a big fund drive in mind, replied that at 
least six hundred people would be involved in it before it ended. He was 
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The main point of Figure 14 is that leaders at the very top tend to 
choose one another as “best friends” more often than they choose leaders 
who are ranked lower in power and influence. 

When very top leaders were asked how many persons on the list of 40 
they had worked with during the past year, they averaged 29. The next 
tier of leaders, the “lower-limits” group, averaged 21 persons on the list. 
When third-rank leaders, professional and governmental, were asked this 
question, the average was 10. There is a considerable drop, therefore, in 
the interaction between each of these three levels and the total leader 
group. 

Evidence from a 6-point rating scale tended to confirm the above find- 
ings. Respondents were asked to indicate how well they knew each per- 
son on the list of 40. Categories ranged from “know slightly” to “know 
well” and “related to him (or her).” The upper-limits group knew well 
an average of 34 individuals; the lower-limits tier, 28.7; and the profes- 
sional “understructure” only 7.3. To know well implies greater intimacy 
than is found in the relations of third-level service personnel and the most 
powerful figures in the community. 

Bases of Leader Eminence. Social position, having one’s name in so- 
ciety columns of the press, is not a primary criterion for admission to the 
upper ranks of community decision makers. Nor is possession of great 
wealth a primary consideration—however, important the wealth symbol 
may be in urban industrial culture. Political eminence is not the sole cri- 
terion, though it plays a part. Big business is the major passport, the most 
determinative factor, in the wielding of great power in Regional City. 
“Businessmen are the community leaders here,” says Hunter, “as they are 
in other cities.” F 

The author quotes an authority—and is himself inclined to agree— 
that: “The business executive is the central figure in the economic and 
social life of the United States.” Area institutions, notably the family, 
church, school, and state, are powerful forces, yet they all “draw suste- 
nance from economic sources and are thereby subordinate to this particu- 
lar institution more than to any other.” In sum, business interests are 
dominant in shaping the policy that governs organized community life. 

There is a multiplicity of organized groups in Regional City; in fact 
the chamber of commerce lists over eight hundred of them. When the top 
40 leaders were asked to rate a list of these civic bodies in terms of their 
influence in local affairs, rank order for the first seven were: chamber of 
commerce, community chest, rotary club, YMCA, community council, 
grand jurors’ association, and bar association. There was a scattering of 
votes for the Christian council, for a well-known labor union, and for the 
retail merchants association. No church congregation was named; nor was 
any city or county school organization mentioned. 
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Committee Structure. Of the several organizational components “tying 
together” the many units in community structure, the committee system is 
by all odds the most significant. “The committee,” says Hunter, “is a phe: 
nomenon which is inescapable in American community life.” Almost 
every civic or other activity in villages, towns, and cities is preceded by 
the appointment of a committee, carried on via committee work, and 
finally evaluated by a committee. “Day after day the hotel, club, and 
other meeting rooms are packed with men going through the motions of 
conducting business via discussion.” 

There are many men in the city—and also many women—who devote 
a large part of their waking hours to committees. Few of the top power 
leaders ever attend a formal committee meeting, though they meet in- 
formally at homes, in clubs, or elsewhere to organize ideas and actions. 
Some may go to the type of public gathering where “the whole com- 
munity needs to be brought in.” Committee work is, in the main, the job 
of the professional and governmental understructure of the power system. 
As such, the committee assumes paramount importance. 

Suppose there is a project of major dimensions, say the building of a 
new municipal auditorium. First off, a policy committee will be formed. 
Behind its formation, there have been a number of informal meetings 
Over months or even years, at which policy was being formed. Appoint- 
Ment of the committee is an alerting signal to the public that the time is 
ripe to go ahead on the project. Top leaders have as a rule agreed on 
committee personnel. The press will now carry stories, the ministers will 
Preach sermons, clubs will get the topic on their agenda, and the schools 
Will make announcements to children and their parents. 

If the project is not this big, for instance if it concerns a change in tax 
Structure, somewhat the same procedure will be followed. The policy- 
making group will be much the same, though lower-level leaders and 
Organizations will be involved. The point to note is that “the hard core 
of decision makers functions in both instances, with the rest of the pat- 
tern rather fluid. If projects originate outside this core, they may receive 
tentative blessing or they may not. Leader reactions depend upon several 
things, including the way the work task and its sponsors follow or deviate 

Tom the values of the upper power group. 

State Level Operations. The affairs of Regional City do not, of course, 
stop at the city’s limits. They push out into the state, the nation, and on 
anto the international sphere. Some leaders are more concerned about 

What goes on in Washington” than in local matters. Others find their 

Principal interest in state politics. Still others serve as liaison between 
these levels, As in other states, where a big city is dominant, there is 
Sharp conflict of interests between the metropolis and the “out-state 
Population, 
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A good example of this conflict is the race issue. “To a large extent,” 
the author states, “politics in the state is dominated by ‘the Negro prob- 
lem.’” Since race has far more appeal as an issue to rural than to urban 
voters, gubernatorial candidates ring the changes on it to the neglect of 
urgent civic and economic problems. They speak to countrymen in folksy 
terms, restating the white man’s burden, threatening the Negro, damning 
the North for interference, and proclaiming white superiority. 

Decision makers in Regional City are concerned about most elections 
to public office, for officeholders are in a position to exercise power. City 
and state are committed to one political party, but within this party there 
are two factions. During a campaign, there is heated rivalry, much name 
calling, fanfare, and speechmaking. After the election, the winners are 
editorialized and a plea is made to let bygones be bygones. The public 
is urged to get back to business, to settle down to normal. “The average 
citizen,” says Hunter, “is unaware of much basic change in his govern- 
ment, no matter who is elected.” On issues that threaten the traditional 
pattern of life, especially in economic matters, political factions tend to 
unite in order to control the situation. 

Negro Power Leaders. The pattern of leadership and decision making 
is much the same in the Negro community as in the white. The major 
power group consisted of 10 professional persons, 8 businessmen, 3 bank- 
ers, 2 social workers, a civic worker, and a politician. The professionals 
included 7 trained social workers and agency heads, 6 ministers, 4 edu- 
cators, a lawyer, and a doctor. “Their advice on policy matters,” notes the 
author, “is sought and taken by the leader group as a whole.” Very top 
Negro policy makers were, in rank order: a publisher, a banker, a min- 
ister, an educator, and a politician. 

That only one Negro minister was voted first-rank standing is perhaps 
significant in view of the common belief that these professionals are the 
real leaders of their people. “Yes, the ministers have a part in getting 
projects under way,” said one informant, “and they can be helpful. You 
certainly would not leave them out, but I would not go to them first on a 
community-wide matter. I know that they would see a lot of reasons why 
they should not try to move people. . . . They will go along on most 
things, if they think a lot of powerful people are behind the project.” 

Relations between Negro and white leaders are complex. For example, 
the latter were impressed by the showing Negroes made in sucessive com- 
munity chest drives. When it came to their attention that Negro leaders 
were dissatisfied at not being invited to “progress report” meetings, it was 
suggested that, another year, a table at these luncheons might be set aside 
for the Negroes so that they could make their own reports. This proposal 
was a concession by the white leaders, a step forward in their view, but 
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to the Negroes it was unsatisfactory. “A few years ago,” says Hunter, 
“such a concession would not have been considered or discussed.” He 
felt that it illustrated the present “fumbling search” for better race rela- 
tions on the part of the white community. 

Judging by sociograms in the book (p. 133), Negro leaders at all ranks 
tend to work most frequently on civic projects with lower-level white 
leaders. White leaders appear also to have more working relations with 
lower-level Negro leaders. Only in political campaigns, apparently, do top 
leaders in one group work with top leaders in the other group, although 
the author states that this generalization should be subjected to further 
check. 

In general, Negro leaders reflect the Negro community. They have not 
as yet achieved the unity of purpose, the security of established position, 
the technical “know-how,” and economic resources which characterize 
the white leader group. Among the Negroes, there is more dissension, 
More struggle for power and status, and less stability of plans and per- 
sonnel. Negro leaders are recognizing more and more these wasteful, in- 
effective conditions. Their aim, increasingly, is to organize a united front, 
to take firmer stands on issues involving their own welfare and that of the 
total community. 

Informal Aspects of Power. In order to study further the use of power, 
Hunter asked a top leader to tell how the power system would go about 
putting over a major undertaking, such as building a new hospital. James 
Treat, his informant, said first that one would not go to any local organi- 
zation, not even the chamber of commerce or the community council. He 
added that a few power figures would sit around, discussing goals and 
ideals, He gave an example. 

‘Charles Homer is the biggest man in our crowd. He gets an idea. 
‘ hen he gets an idea, others will get the idea. . . . Recently he got the 
idea that Regional City should be the national headquarters for an Inter- 
national Trade Council. He called in some of us, and he talked briefly 
about his idea, He did not talk much. We do not engage in loose talk 
about the ‘ideals’ of the situation. We get right down to the problem, that 
ìs, how to get this Council. We all think it is a good idea. There are six 
of us in this meeting. 

“All of us are assigned tasks to carry out. Moster is to draw up the 
Papers of incorporation. He is the lawyer. I have a group of friends that 

will carry along. Everyone else has a group of friends he will do the 
Same with. These fellows are what you might call followers.” 

From this point on, procedure was routine. The group agreed to raise 
$65,000 to finance the project. Treat notes that this sum might have been 
raised within his own crowd but, since the council was to be a community 
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proposition, it was decided “to bring the other crowds in on the deal.” 
Members of these lesser power groups were invited to meet with mem- 
bers of the original planning group. 

“When we meet at the Club for dinner, Mr. Homer makes a brief talk. 
He ends his talk by saying he believes in the proposition enough that he 
is willing to put $10,000 into it for the first year. He sits down. You can 
see some of the other crowds getting their heads together. The Growers 
Bank crowd, not to be outdone, offers a like amount, plus a guarantee 
that they will go along with the project for three years. Others throw in 
$5,000 to $10,000 until—Id say within 30 or 40 minutes—we have pledges 
of the money we need.” 

Mr. Treat recalled at this point another detail. “We went into that 
meeting with a board of directors picked.” The head of the council was 
to be a “third-string man, a fellow who will take advice,” 

Asked when the public was informed, Mr. Treat said: “After the matter 
is financially sound, then we go to the newspapers and say there is a pro- 
posal for consideration. Of course, it is not news to a lot of people by 
then, but the Chamber of Commerce and other civic organizations are 
brought in. They all think it’s a good idea. They help to get the Council 
located and established. That’s about all there is to ite 

An incident, briefly told, suggests another side of the power system, 
namely, its ability to intimidate and punish. A Mr. Brown, writer for 4 
trade paper, wrote an article unfavorable to the government’s proposal to 
lift price controls. He felt that these controls were beneficial to working 
people and should be continued. A Mr. Cruthers, a wealthy manufacturer, 
took exception to this view. Since the paper was supported by the indus- 
try which Cruthers represented, Brown was reprimanded and told to 
retract. 

When Brown stood firm in his views, Cruthers called on his employe! 
the trade-paper publisher, who suggested to the author that, if he saw fit 
to “back down” in his support of price controls, it might be wise to do s0- 
Although Brown did not write a retraction, he did prepare a second arti- 
cle on price regulations which was much toned down. A week or tw0 
later, he was told that he had become a “controversial figure.” The pub- 
lisher did not discharge him, but he made work conditions so difficult 
that Brown left the paper and secured another job. 

“At this point,” writes Hunter, “some things should be said about M": 
Cruthers.” The man is devoted to civic improvement. He is a member 0 
numerous social-action groups, and has done much good for the com- 
munity. He pressed his views against the reporter with the same vigo’ 
the same confidence in their rightness, which marked his participation i® 
civic drives. Hunter's impression is that Cruthers is “an honest man wh? 
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fights for what he believes in,” including the best interest of his own large 
and profitable business. 

The author states that, in general, he has found no proof of the popular 
notion that power is linked to fraud, that there is a group of men who 
plot behind the scenes to do the public in. “The men of power,” he re- 
marks, “usually operate openly with one another and on equal [intimate] 
terms. They know full well that the manipulation of various factors in the 
community—such as the departments of government, the labor force, and 
the press—is to their advantage.” If the average citizen comes out on 
the short end of things, if he is not involved directly in the formulation of 
policy, “it is for reasons other than graft, fraud, or deceit.” 

Issues, Policy, and the Public. If by policy we mean “a settled or 
definite course . . . ” followed by an action group, then new policy not 
only grows out of old policy, but tends to affirm the same basic values, 
to point in the same general direction. This would be wholly true only 
in a highly static situation. In Regional City, change is ever present, and 
thus new issues tend to arise. Leading policy makers believe that they 
think well ahead of public opinion, that they have assessed the value of 
any proposal before the public demands action on it. 

The function of raising issues is performed by so-called “understructure” 


Personnel, That is, men lower than the top tier of leaders keep in touch 


with the people, absorb their ideas and pass them up the scale for study 


and possible action. In theory, the over-all picture is like a two-way 
shuttle; issues move up one line and decisions move down the other. In 
real life, the process is much more complicated. Hunter indicates that a 
Score of variables operate, such as the character of the question to be 
decided, the press of time on decision makers, and the costs of action. 
Tn the summary of the Regional City situation, the author’s main com- 
ments relate to five general points. 
l. Fear of change. There is marked anxiety among the top power 
Sroup that “undesirable elements” will come to function in community 
decision making. An example is the press of Negro leaders, their insist- 
ence on being heard on race issues, and their growing political strength. 
The white power group fears a radical shift in the balance of power or a 
substantial alteration in the present structure of community leadership. 
2. Structural weakness. The structure of power in the community is so 
Narrow that many questions of public policy are never acted upon be- 
Cause of lack of time. The situation is somewhat comparable, on a greatly 
reduced scale, to the plight of a school or agency official who lets his 
“paper work” pile up. He is unable to handle it because of its size, and 
e is unwilling to delegate responsibility to others. Therefore, he suffers 


a loss in his own efficiency. 
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3. Selection of leaders. The people of Regional City are diverse, 
mobile, and interdependent. Obviously, life must be structured in an 
orderly way and, presumably, in line with public interests. This requires 
both leadership and followership, a chain of authority and responsibility 
which includes all citizens. At present, the city’s power leaders are pretty 
much selected by other leaders. That is, they appear to be largely the 
product of a self-perpetuating system in which the average citizen has 
little to say. 

4. Increased participation. In theory, democracy assumes the partici- 
pation of every person in formulating the values to which he gives 
allegiance, the values that govern collective living. How to overcome 
public apathy, fear, and indifference, how to broaden and deepen citizen 
involvement in decision making is a problem, not only in Regional City, 
but in Western society. The author does not propose a solution for this; 
indeed, it may be asked whether the problem can be solved in any practi- 
cal way. 

5. Professional pessimism. “The professionals in Regional City,” says 
Hunter, “accept their present situation with a remarkable degree of 
silence.” Reference is mainly to social workers, civic agency and council 
members, church and school officials. On the one hand, these persons 
know a great deal about the community, the needs of people, the lack 
of effective citizen action, and the dominance of big-business interests. 
On the other hand, they are employed by and hence subordinate to the 
upper structure of power whose purposes they are expected to serve. The 
situation tends to produce pessimism in members of the service pro- 
fessions; it leads to a feeling of what is the use, why buck the game. 


Hunter determined, by means of interviews, which men were 
regarded as key policy makers in a large Southern city—the top men 
of power, then the lesser men, in a series of layers or circles. Using 
specific examples of projects which involved the whole community, 
he talked with these individuals, especially the top men, about their 
part in civic-action programs and about their decision-making roles. 
He found that power was centered in a small group of leaders, 
chiefly in business leaders, and he described in detail how this group 
made decisions affecting the city. 

Judging from classroom use, this case makes such a deep impres- 
sion on students that three remarks come to mind. First, the author 
has opened a very promising lead in community study which should 
be followed up. Second, until more studies are made, the real value 
and application of the Regional City data cannot be known. Find- 
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ings may well be regarded, therefore, as suggestive rather than con- 
clusive. Third, when school heads and teachers have talked about 
repeating this study in their towns, we have encouraged them, yet 
cautioned them. Whether people can publish work of this kind and 
still hold school jobs can scarcely be judged in advance. Our ex- 
perience leads us to be doubtful. 


THE CONCEPT OF POWER 


What is power? Who holds it? Who sanctions its possession? How 
is it used? Are power persons interrelated? Is there a local power 
structure and, if so, what is it like? From a welfare standpoint, is the 


issue how to get rid of power, how to abolish it? If not, how is power 


to be controlled in the public interest? Hunter has covered these 
n them, let us widen the frame 


points in one big city. As we reflect o 
of reference. 

In trying to understand power, it is helpful to think about some- 
thing simpler than a whole community, for instance a school system. 
Tf power is the ability to control others, a school head has a share of 
it. He can, with schoolboard sanction, hire and fire teachers, demote 
or promote personnel, approve or disapprove budgets, and, in 
general, order the work and life of the school. His power is dele- 
gated, adhering in the main to his office, yet it must not be confused 
With officeholding. A person may be “officized” to act but lack the 
authority to make his action stick. Authority per se 1s not power, nor 
1s influence or prestige, for the influential may hold little power that 
lS real. The prestigeful are social leaders, not the power persons m 
a community. f 
_ The relation of power to force can be seen in a navy concept, 
the fleet in being,” the fleet ready for action.” The state of being 
represents power, even though there is no engagement. When the 
fleet goes into action, power is translated into striking force. Power 
is, in this sense, latent force, a pattern of compulsions which can be 
applied. One ast to be sure, read the signs wrong, and impute false 
Meanings. What he takes to be power may not be power but bluff, 


“This view and some others are taken from Robert Bierstedt, “An Aalst of 
Power,” American Sociological Review, vol. 15, pp. 730-738, 1950. A good boo! A 
Arthur Kornhauser (ed.) “Problems of Power in ‘American Democracy, Wayne State 


niversity Press, Detroit, 1957. 


« 
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pretense, a tactic. When bluff goes uncontested, as it so often does 
in life, it can achieve the same results as power. 

In a practical sense, power is the ability to narrow the range of 
choices so that only one course of action seems feasible to the actor, 
namely, to do what he is told to do. Power is, obviously, attached 
to values, to personalities and institutions. It is not, in itself, either 
good or bad, and it is not optional. It is an essential component of 
social living, always and everywhere. It takes so many different 
forms, varies so in amounts, that any brief discussion of it is unsatis- 
factory. 


STUDIES OF POWER STRUCTURES 


Ellis suggests how, years ago, a primary-group system operated to 
control the morals of people in a frontier town. After much effort, 
this Ohio outpost secured the services of a circuit preacher. With 
the townsmen assembled at the fort, the minister performed. the 
duties of his office, 


The Preacher as Control Agent* 


There was a blessing for the new blockhouse. There were prayers for 
certain general blessings, followed by several clerical chores . . . and so 
sprinkled with names that almost every villager flushed with pleasant 
embarrassment. Stikes was commended for building a cabin, Hope Emer- 
= for her courage in an Indian raid, and Judson Dolk for her new 

aby... o 

Asa Buttrick was rebuked for the price he charged for wool imports 
but in a way that left him the character of a likable, mischievous boy- 
One way or another, every woman and most men were given a wonder- 
ful feeling of belonging, of being included in the sight of the Lord. 

Now came a pause, with everyone knowing that Rev. Gershom had 
saved the best to last. The congregation watched the good man lift his 
head, close his eyes, and grasp the Holy Writ. People fidgeted in antici- 
pation, looking at a group on the front bench. . . . They were solidly be- 
hind their minister, whatever he proposed to do. And then, the grim 
mouth opened and the storm broke. 


Stolen waters are sweet 
Bread eaten in secret is pleasant. 


*William Donohue Ellis, The Bounty Lands, The World Publishing Company; 
Cleveland, 1952, pp. 81ff. Used by permission. 
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Gershom pointed up his vague reference by glancing down at Veronica 
on the first bench and then up at Woodbridge in the west bastion. The 
congregation followed his scowl. . . . His tirade was unmerciful. It grew 
in volume until it bounded off the walls with such authority that even 
the ever-restless boys were held motionless. Those perched on the parapet 
stopped swinging their feet out over the people who sat below. 


The story goes on to tell that the preacher had built an imagined 
sin into such an awesome offense that every congregant felt virtuous 


by comparison with the alleged sinners, a pair of adolescents. 


Fic. 15. Central Core of a Village Sociogram. (Adapted from G. A. Lundberg and 
M. Lawsing, in American Sociological Review, vol. 2, p. 330, 1937. Used by permis- 


sion of publishers.) 


In many places then and now, especially smaller places, the hold 
of the Almighty was and is strong. Control of conduct centered in 
the church. This institution, more than any other, was the conscience 
of the community, a kind of moral gyroscope set in terms of tradi- 
tional norms, and the leader’s task was to keep everyone “on course.” 

Another familiar situation is seen in a village sociogram (Figure 
15). In this Vermont center, 256 adults were asked to name their 
best friends. The diagram shows the most chosen and their own 
Choices of friends. For example, P is the local physician and politi- 
cian, and most of his friends come from what the authors call “the 
leader group.” Although one cannot say that the P-B and X? to X* 
factions “run the town,” it may very well be true. 
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One of the earliest and best studies of a larger community is 
Middletown, followed by restudy about a decade later.’ The Lynds 
speak of “the business control group.” They imply that beneath the 
rule of custom, guiding community action, there is an underlying 
structure of influence and power which is rooted in business, finance, 
and industry. The account focuses on a family of three brothers who 
came to Muncie near the start of the natural gas boom in the 1890s. 
Through the years, the brothers and their kin made a considerable 
fortune in manufacturing glass products and in numerous other 
ventures. 

Their business interests, aside from the glass plant, included 
ownership of the largest department store in the city, much real 
estate, holdings (real or imputed) in banks, a daily newspaper, and 
industries, plus directorships in a number of concerns they did not 
own. In addition, they held positions on the schoolboard, in civic 
bodies, charitable and philanthropic organizations. They were heavy 
contributors to civic causes and to educational and community 
services. 

Although there is the implication of great power in all of this, the 
Lynds make no penetrating analysis of the situation, The working 
class is said to resent the X family dominance and to fear it. The 
business class appears to accept it, to treat it as a fait accompli. One 
does not gain the impression, in reading the two volumes, of a kin 
group hungry for either power or fortune. As family members have 
prospered, they have obviously gained greater economic and civic 
interest, knowledge, and control. 

Lorain, Ohio, a city of about fifty thousand, does not show the 
concentration of power to be found in Middletown.’ While a steel 
mill gives work to more than half of all employed persons, an in- 
dustrial union has risen to prominence and takes an active part in 
area politics, community services, education, and civic affairs. The 
union does not, in the author’s opinion, “dominate decision making,” 
yet it has “broken down the monopoly once held by the upper- 
stratum managerial group” and has “created channels of influence 
for the low-status worker groups.” 


* Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown and Middletown in Transition, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New York, 1929, 1937. 

° James McKee, “Status and Power in the Industrial Community,” American Journal 
of Sociology, vol. 58, pp. 367-71, 1953. 
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Rose’ interviewed a sample of civic leaders in a Midwestern city 
the size of Lorain. Most of the leaders considered the one daily 
newspaper the major influence in town, and most felt that the in- 
creasing dependence of workers on one large industry was the chief 
danger to democratic action. All deplored the lack of widespread 
citizen participation in making decisions involving the public good, 
and none offered any corrective. In a somewhat similar study, atten- 
tion was centered on the prominent role played by the absentee 
management of a large factory in local politics and in civic and edu- 
cational affairs.* 

One of the several studies made on a national scale is highly 
relevant. On its appearance, this volume was called “fascinating and 
infuriating,” informative, biased, and shocking.’ Mills writes on the 

power elite,” persons who occupy “command posts” in major sectors 
of American life, chiefly military, political, and economic. Analysis 
deals with the identity of these sources of great power, how unity 
is achieved, and the elite’s effectiveness in shaping national and in- 


ternational affairs and relations. 


Mills traces the way our society has beer 
World War IL. On this point, it is well to quote.”° 


n shaped, especially since 


atter of small productive units in 
minated by two or three hundred 
litically interrelated, which 


l. The economy—once a great sc 
autonomous balance—has become do 
giant corporations, administratively and po 


together hold the keys to economic decisions. 
2. The political order, once à decentralized set of several dozen states 


with a weak spinal cord, has become a centralized, executive establish- 
ment which has taken up into itself many powers previously scattered 
and now enters into each and every cranny of the social structure. 

3. The military order, once a slim establishment in a context of dis- 
trust fed by state militia, has become the largest and most expensive 
feature of government, and, although well versed in smiling public re- 
lations, now has all the grim and clumsy efficiency of a sprawling bureau- 


cratic domain. 


"A. M. Rose, International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, vol. 5, pp- 


367-390, 1951. j 
*R. J. Pellegrin and C. H. Coates, “Absentee-Owned Corporations and Community 


Power Structure,” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 61, pp- 413-419, 1956. 
*; Wright Mills, The Power Elite, Oxford University Press, New York, 1956. 
“From C. Wright Mills in Kornhauser (ed.), op. cit, p. 158. Used by permission 


of the Wayne State University Press. 
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It is within these three systems that the author finds the power 
elite. First, the big rich, the two to three hundred giant corporations. 
Second, top politicians, men selected in the main from the upper 
echelons of big business and the armed forces, “who no longer rise 
through elected ranks but step straight into high administrative 
posts.” Third, the generals and admirals, who have come lately in 
national life to great power, owing to the development of nuclear 
fission, world interdependence, and “a permanent war economy.” 

These are the leaders, as Mills sees it, who “dominate” national 
affairs. He stresses the growing tendency of these fields to overlap, 
and thus to increase the power of men at the top. He is disturbed 
by the “interchangeability” of leader roles, with men moving readily 
from one position to another. Generals become corporation execu- 
tives, executives take major political office, all in an interlocking 
system which is undemocratic in that it does not rest upon the 
knowledge and consent of the nation’s citizenry. 

Mills denies that he is impugning the honor, integrity, or ability of 
men who are in high office. He does affirm that the elite is com- 
mitted to a particular set of values, that, in consequence, they do 
not merely do their duty; they determine what their duty is. They 
do not merely follow orders; they give the orders to be followed. 
Since their power is exercised on trust, they must, he believes, 


account for its use and for the interests, causes, and movements 
which it serves. 


DECISION MAKING AND DEMOCRACY 


Power, as we have seen, is as natural as rain and as inevitable in 
everyday life. It is not, however, as impersonal, for power of all 
kinds and degrees in human affairs is linked to values. It will be re- 
called that Hunter made this point in concluding the Regional City 
study. 

Let us now try to frame the core of this question for discussion, 
admitting that the issue is as complex as any human problem can be 
and that, in one form or another, it is as old as mankind. 

Here is what Lynd terms a “Positive approach” to the matter of 


power in society. As we understand him, there are three major 
points. 


1. Organized power, in a given society, defines, redefines, and main- 
tains whatever is “order” and “disorder.” Order in this sense means the 
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way in which routines of daily actions are channeled toward selected 
goals; disorder refers to actions recognized as obstructive or destructive 
of these goals. 

2, Because of individual human differences and historical and cul- 
tural factors, there will always be some unevenness in a society that is 
ordered, let us say, by the best conceivable democratic controls. It does 
not follow, however, that in a truly democratic society, persons who per- 
form different functions or are at different levels in a common task need 
resent one another or array themselves against one another. 

3. The traditional belief that power corrupts, that it is a disordering 
factor, does not preclude the possibility of creating a society in which 
“positive democratic power would be used in democratic ways for col- 
lective ends.” There is, in sum, no fundamental incompatibility between 
democracy and power.* 


It seems to us that Lynd takes account of the fact that human 
beings are human, that society is imperfect and yet, if we did have 
unqualified democracy, the uses of power could be democratic in 
respect both to ends and means. Power could serve what its 
Possessors conceive to be the greatest good of the greatest number 
of people in the society. 

Commenting on these views, Miller’? says that Lynd has defined 
himself away from the core of the controversy. “In experience,” the 
critic says, “we have controlled power by the use of power.” This is 
Seen in the phrase “the balance of power,” a doctrine written into 
the Federal Constitution and into federal-state relationships. The 
idea of dividing power, of balancing oppositions, applies to com- 
Munity life in general. To urge, as Lynd seems to do, that we can- 
not afford to go forward with this idea, to make it foundational to 
democracy, means that we must assume that “power need no longer 
be feared because it will be well-used.” Miller balks at this. He be- 
lieves the view runs counter to all the cautions inspired by common 
sense and historical knowledge. 

Although Miller would oppose power to power, he has no un- 
reasoned faith in democracy; he has, perhaps, less faith than does 
Lynd. Democracy provides a method of decision making in which 
the decisions of 51 per cent of the people “can become as tyrannical 
and as arbitrary as ever were the decisions made by tyrants, kings 


Es Robert S. Lynd, in Kornhauser (ed.), op. cit., pp. 36-38. 
* Raymond C. Miller, in Kornhauser (ed.), op. cit., pp- 46-51. 
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and dictators.” It is on this ground that the author takes exception 
to the idea of extending the scope of political decisions to, for ex- 
ample, economic matters. “The extension of political power into 
these areas of individual choice, of individual freedom, and in- 
dividual values is an intrusion into liberalism itself.” The greater the 
degree of extension, the more the danger to liberalism. 

In reply, Lynd asserts that he has not talked about a power struc- 
ture without controls; that he has not talked about liberalism; and 
that he has not assumed that power will necessarily be well used. 
He has urged that power be better used to serve the common ends 
of modern, associated living. He has, he asserts, proposed a scheme 
in which these values can be realized, in which the greatest good 
can be achieved for the greatest number in the long run. 


SCHOOLS AND POWER 


However students react to this exchange of views, their thought 
will turn to the schools. Schools are deeply concerned about power 
and its uses. Counts” said this well over a generation ago, speaking 
in a way no one could misunderstand, yet there has been no replica- 
tion of his study. Anyone who seeks a change in a school program, 
any change that really counts, will invariably touch the local power 
system, often the state and national systems, 

The teacher in the Chan Kom case was an agent of cultural dif- 
fusion, and his work was related to local and national power. In 
Homestead, the school had no positive role. Seven of the ten school 
heads were fired because of their involvement with area power 
factions. In Jonesville, the public schools were run—and badly run 
—by a few businessmen, the power group. In Regional City, the 
schools were lumped with other agencies of communication; their 
task was largely to spread the decisions of power figures. The two 
school heads made the bottom rung of the power ladder, but noth- 
ing much was written about them. 

To assert that schools must work with power personnel is axio- 
matic, What else can school people do? They should, it seems to us, 
become knowledgeable about power matters, They should keep the 


* George S. Counts, School and Society in Chicago, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc., New York, 1928. 
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school’s case before decision makers, inform them, persuade them, 
and, when necessary, negotiate with them. These behaviors are well 
within the limits of professional ethics, and they suggest a realism 
that is lacking in schoolwork. 

Schools should educate for democratic living; thus, they should 
study and teach, in terms of pupil maturity, about power and its 
uses in the conduct of community affairs. It is assumed that school 
personnel are trained for their jobs, licensed to practice, and that 
they can and will deal fairly with all sides of a question. The aim 
should be, in sum, to teach the young to think; and no person can 
abandon this function and not himself lose the ability to do critical 
thinking. 

To conclude, power has been viewed as a way of compelling deci- 
sions, as a way of maintaining order within a group, a school, a com- 
munity, or the nation. The Regional City study disclosed pyramids 
of power holders, all more or less coordinated into a functional 
system. There is an inner core surrounded by persons who connect 
the core with the community. This core is small, possibly five to ten 
persons; it is small chiefly because a greater number would find it 
hard to interact intimately, secretly, and with dispatch. It has been 
argued that the big rich, the military, and the politicians are 
dominant on the national level and that they show high interchange- 
ability of top leader roles. Aside from its practical bearings on 
schools, power presents its chief problem when it is viewed in light 


of the democratic ethic. 


Problems and Projects 
study method. How could it have been improved? 
and be precise in your reply. 

2. Summarize the major findings of the Regional City study. Do you feel 
now that you understand communities better? If so, in what specific ways? 

8. Review, in the Hunter volume, what was found out about the Negro sub- 
community, fier read the Barth article. In your judgment, how are whites and 
Negroes related along power lines? i 

4. Who are the power holders in the community you know best? How are 
big decisions made? If your knowledge is sufficient, write a report on this 


subject to hand in. 
5. Set up a pane 

pared with Mill’s “power elite.’ 

five-minute reviews of the books. 


l. Describe Hunter's 
Take account of realities, 


Hunter’s “top-leaders” study is com- 


] discussion in which co 
dents open the discussion by giving 


” Let two stu 
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6. What do you make of the Lynd-Miller exchange of thought? What is 
your position on power and its uses in a democracy? How can a given com- 
munity—or the nation as a whole—move toward the goals you propose? 

7. How does the public school you know best relate itself to the local 
system of power and influence? If each student, whose knowledge is sufficient, 
will write a descriptive account, a student team can digest these and report 
to class. Be sure to use only fictitious names for persons and places. 
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Chapter 7 


THE GREAT METROPOLIS, URBAN 
PLANNING 


Which of us is not forever a stranger, and alone? 
—Thomas A. Wolfe 


The Industrial Revolution destroyed the solid moorings of an 
older way of life and cast the worker adrift in a strange and 
difficult world. The peasant who had been reared in the intimacy 
of a small village... now found himself isolated and be- 
wildered in a city crowded with strangers and indifferent to a 
common rule. The symbolical universe that had patterned the 
ways of men across the ages in villages, manor, or guild had dis- 


appeared. 


—Frank Tannenbaum 


s Von Ogden Vogt, “is the discovery 
Such communities are, he believes, 
secure. They reveal a com- 


“A pleasure of travel,” write: 
of places that are descript.” 
rooted in tradition, shaped, stable, and 
mon view of life, and thus impress one with their “unity and charm.” 
By inference, there are places of another kind—nondescript, poly- 
glot, and changeful—which are not restful to contemplate. These 


are the big cities of the world, great human aggregates that lack 


cohesiveness, that feel few common causes, that still have their 


future to work out. 
What is the metropolis? Can one hope to grasp the totality of any 


such place, its sights and sounds, unity and diversity, order and dis- 

order? For instance, is the city and its hinterland a fact of nature, 

something like the climate or the tides? Does it live a life of its own, 

not subject to citizen control? Or, on the contrary, are urban plan- 

ning, slum clearance, and redevelopment within reach as practical 
131 
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necessities? What, finally, about education? Is it true that big-city 
school systems have grown so massive, so mechanized and im- 
personal, that children suffer, that schooling is about as bad as it can 
be? 

The case we shall use is Chicago, perhaps the most studied great 
metropolis in the world. 


CHICAGO, STUDY OF A CITY 


Sociological knowledge of the metropolitan community owes its 
origin in part to an essay written by Robert E. Park more than two 
generations ago.' Not only have the writings of this scholar and his 
associates stimulated a host of related inquiries, but they have be- 
come for many students of the city the classical view. Our case 
account, while tending toward description, is put in the framework 
developed by the Park and Burgess school. 


A Great City and Its People? 


A Century of Growth. It has been said that Chicago’s past is so recent 
that one can reach out and touch it. Stories are still told of the defense 
of old Fort Dearborn against the Indians; and the parents of persons 
still living rebuilt the city from the ashes of the great fire of 1871. Mud 
flats and recurring floods, cholera and malaria, Indian wars and trade 
rivalries, strikes, race riots, depressions, and wars have all been taken in 
stride by the lusty giant of the Midwest. 

Tradition has it that the first log cabin on the site of what is now 
Chicago was built by a Negro. It was acquired by John Kinzie, a white 
settler, about 1804. After the War of 1812, a frontier trading post grew 
up between the Y-shaped branches of the Chicago River. Wharves were 
built along the river banks, the lake harbor was developed, lumberyards 
and machine shops appeared. 


*“The City: Suggestions for the Investigation of Human Behavior in the Urban 
Environment,” in Robert E. Park, E. W. Burgess, and R. D. McKenzie, The City, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1925, pp. 1-46. This paper was published 
first in 1915, 

* Based on Harvey Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slums, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1929; Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” American Journal 
of Sociology, vol. 44, pp. 1-24, 1938; Local Community Fact Book, Chicago Com- 
munity Inventory, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1953; and materials from 
the Chicago City Planning Office and the Metropolitan Planning Office, Chicago. 
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In 1848, the first stockyards, the “Bull’s Head” yards, were built; the 
first boat passed through the canal; and a field at the village center was 
set aside as a camping ground for in-migrants. Lines of prairie schooners 
and the weekly steamer from Buffalo, bringing mail, supplies, and set- 
tlers, were common sights. Chicago at that time was a place of male 
workers, fur trappers, small traders, land speculators, doubtful women, 
and adventuresome pioneers. 

In 1830, when Chicago was incorporated, its north and west sides 
were in effect separate towns; its south side was still an expanse of sandy 
beach and mud flats. In 1840, its population was 5,000. Cincinnati at the 
time had a population of 46,000, Pittsburgh had 21,000, Louisville 21,000, 
and St. Louis 16,000. Cleveland, Columbus, and Dayton, each with a 
population of about 6,000, outranked the “Windy City.” New York was 
already the nation’s colossus with a population of 312,000. 

Chicago’s growth is a story of its conquest of the “midland”—the region 
westward from the Great Lakes. Nature was not stingy when she made 
this rolling country with its fertile grainland, plentiful rainfall, lumber, 
and coal and iron resources. Located at a strategic break in land-water 
ways, Chicago exploited its position. Yet the log town, as noted earlier, 
was a late-comer. Cincinnati and St. Louis were already prosperous port 
cities; and Detroit, much later to become the “Motor City,” was forging 
ahead. How to ward off this competition was Chicago’s great problem. 

To an extent, the Civil War made Chicago. With corn and wheat 
fields depleted of man power, the city poured out its reapers, binders, 
and other farm machinery. With the government buying for armies, the 
Windy City became a collector, depositor, and reshipper of grains, meats, 
goods, and equipment. Over the years it has increased its lead on older 
rivals, and today it is the center of American meat-packing, grain-export- 
ing, machine-making, and mail-order industries. 

The great fire of 1871 checked for a moment the upswing of the 
prairie capital. The site of the O'Leary barn, where the fire started, is 
marked by a tablet a few blocks south of Hull House. The north side 
was all but wiped out; the old Water Tower is the main “sight” dating 
back to the fire. Rebuilding took place at once, starting in the central 
business district. The city crossed the river within a year and spread into 
new territory. Brownstone fronts replaced frame cottages, pretentious 
business structures the earlier brick buildings of the “Loop.” To say that 
a new city, Chicago as now known, arose from the ashes of the old is the 


truth. 

In 1850, Chicago ranked twent 
it was second only to New York, 
has held that spot. Since 1890 its r: 


y-fifth among American cities. In 1890, 
and at all succeeding census counts, it 
ate of growth has exceeded that of New 
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York. In 1930 it had 3,376,438 persons, and in 1958 its population was 
about 3,750,000. 

The Urban Pattern. Long before the city reached its present size, its 
pattern of growth was apparent. Business concentrated in the canyonlike 
streets of the loop. Light manufacturing and “sweated trades” grew up in 
an irregular belt fringing the Loop. Heavy industries arose along the 
river and, with the congestion at the city’s center, they spread outward to- 
ward its rim. In-migrants, native and foreign, white and colored, settled 
near their jobs at the city’s center or in industrial areas such as “back of 
the yards.” 

Bordering the “slums” there appeared a region of furnished rooms, 
and farther out, in the middle city and along the lines of rapid transpor- 
tation, workingmen built modest homes. A Latin quarter, Chicago’s near- 
est approach to the bohemias of the Old World, took root near the old 
Water Tower. To the north, along the lake front, and later southward 
along Lake Shore Drive, the well-to-do lived in spacious homes and im- 
posing apartments. 

To understand Chicago, one must visualize it as a whole of many parts, 
each part wedged into the framework of the city. Each belongs where it 
is found, the product of natural forces, Figure 16 shows these distinctive 
“natural areas” of the city. 

Central Business District. The city’s “Loop” is the nerve center of 
corporate life. Here are banking houses and stock exchanges, trade marts 
and great department stores, smart specialty shops, newspapers, theaters, 
art galleries, and libraries. Steel-ribbed and air-conditioned skyscrapers 
provide thousand of cubicles for commercial and professional offices. 
Each concern, from a hole-in-the-wall mailing address to a great show- 
piece business center sprawling over a city block, has had to struggle for 
the space it occupies. Land values are far higher here than at any other 
place in the city. At the intersection of Madison and State, reported to be 
the busiest comer in the world, land has a front foot value said to be 
higher than in any city except New York. 

By day the mood of the central business district is that of bustling 
commerce; by night its crowds change to noisy, pushing thrill seekers. 
Rapid transit lines bring in a fourth of the city’s people in an average 
day. With main thoroughfares unable to handle the rising tide of traffic, 
Chicago long ago double-decked certain streets and, more recently, 
triple-decked a few. It has speeded up “el” trains and added a short 
subway. 

Unknown to most city dwellers, a tunnel system 62.5 miles long runs 
under the principal uptown streets, Trams shuttle back and forth be- 
tween Loop stores and the river. They bring in perhaps a million tons 
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Fic. 16, Zones of City Growth in Chicago. Idealized conception of Park and Burgess 
model, 


of freight in an average year and take out many tons of cinders and 
wastes. Were these undersurface convoys suddenly suspended, the traffic 
jam would be unbelievable. 

Blighted Areas. At points throughout the city, but chiefly abutting 
the Loop, are the slums. These are the city’s most nondescript areas, with 
West Madison Street a fairly good example. Here are all-night movies, 
taxi dance halls, and taverns; vice resorts, flophouses, relief centers, and 
rescue missions; pawnshops, secondhand stores, and employment offices. 
Here are all the character types one has read about or can imagine— 
migrants from everywhere, racketeers, ward heelers, soapbox radicals, 
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petty thieves, prostitutes, and criminals. Here too are great humani- 
tarians like Jane Addams who have spent their lives in service to slum 
dwellers, 

Crossing the “main stem,” as transients call West Madison, are narrow 
streets lined with dingy tenements, basement dwellings, and row on row 
of two- to four-room “cold-water flats.” Within the area are small parks 


the city. Even now when they are losing population, their improvement 
and eventual elimination is a problem to city planners, 


of what the press calls “Death Corner” (Milton Avenue), is the famous 
Gold Coast. Here the privileged few live in luxurious homes and exclu- 
sive apartment hotels, ride in limousines with liveried attendants, asso- 
ciate with only the select, and keep the rest of the city agog with their 
comings and goings, smart parties, charities, and social affairs. This is 
the habitat of the Four Hundred—the clubman and society woman, 
sportsman and philanthropist, social climber and patron of the arts. 
The Gold Coast has a life of many hues. One aspect of its being centers 
around “the social game.” This is a never-ending maneuvering for social 
position. It involves the arts of personal publicity, “good form” in all 
things, being seen with the right persons at the right places, and finesse 
a life relates to civic 


any persons of wealth and 
eminence take an active interest in philanthropic work. They contribute 


to settlements and nurseries, churches, clinics, and other projects which 
appeal to conscience and imagination, and they serve on control boards. 
Without their support, voluntary civic enterprises could scarcely exist in 
the city. 

World of Furnished Rooms. Behind the Outer Drive and meshing with 
the slums is the area of furnished rooms. It is one of many such areas, 
each found within convenient access of the Loop. It is a world of mobile 
young people, a childless world, and almost a marriageless one, Its streets 
have a monotonous sameness; its buildings a shabby respectability. Once- 
fashionable homes have been converted into rooming houses with “hot- 
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plate” privileges. Occupants are waitresses and shopgirls, salespeople, 
office help, students of the arts, and others seeking “white-collar” jobs. 

Within the area are cafeterias and tearooms, newsstands, corner 
groceries, beauty shops, cabarets, and night clubs. The rooming house, 
more than anything else, gives color to the district. Unlike the old-time 
boardinghouse, where gentlemen callers were entertained under the 
watchful eye of the landlady, the rooming house is completely commer- 
cial. When asked if couples in her house were married, the manager 
said: “I don’t know and I don’t care. I want to rent rooms.” Her interest 
was impersonal; she expected her rent when it was due. 

Towertown, the Latin Quarter. Sprawling out from the base of the 
rustic Water Tower is “the village.” Here are studios, art shops, book- 
stores, little theaters, night clubs, and cabarets. Here are dabblers in ex- 
otic forms of self-expression, egocentric poseurs, tired radicals, under- 
world characters, and bourgeois intruders. “Arty folk”—more pseudo than 
genuine—wear flowing ties, give fantastic parties, and live in the midst 
of what tabloids call temptation. “It’s all crazy, I calls it,” said an old 
Trish scrubwoman. 

Villagers are not to be confused with the stream of sightseers who 
visit the Quarter. The former are as a rule maladjusted persons, at war 
with themselves or seeking to escape the mode of life into which they 
were born. They scoff at artists who have made money, poke fun at Bab- 
bittry, repudiate traditional values; in short, they make unconventionality 
an abiding convention. In seeking emancipation, they have bound them- 
selves within their own deviant values. The city affords them shelter; 
in fact, it is richer because of their differences. 

Ethnic Colonies. One can, as it were, travel around the world in Chi- 
cago. Here are Irish areas, German villages, Jewish ghettos, little Italys, 
Chinatowns, Polish quarters, and black belts. Within these little islands 
of transplanted peoples, one finds a variety of alien institutions, There are 
foreign groceries, kosher shops, lodges, churches, benevolent associations, 
nationalistic societies, and athletic and recreational clubs. One can see 
the “boss” of the colony, the padrone, steamship agents, vice lords and 
race leaders, along with social workers, public health nurses, and youth- 
club organizers. 

At least thirty ethnic groups are found in Chicago. In some sections, 
wave after wave of Old World invaders has swept in, won a tentative 
footing, and then moved on under press from incoming people of a lower 
living level. No group has sought the slum environment, much less 
created it de novo. People enter a great city at the point of least re- 


sistance, i.e., where ethnic toleration, low rents, and access to a job make 
living easier. 
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Middle-Class Homes. From the Tribune Tower or Wrigley Building 
one sees miles of housetops in seriate rows to the north, the west, and the 
south. Within this mid-city live the mass of Chicago's people. Typical 
places are one-family homes, kitchenette apartments, four- to eight-room 
flats, and swank family hotels where housekeeping has been reduced to 
a minimum. One finds the usual service centers—groceries, meat markets, 
bakeries, delicatessens, hand laundries, dry cleaners, shoe repair shops, 
garages, and the like. 


The Metropolitan Area. In 1830 Chicago was a community of one-half 
Square mile with a few thousand inhabitants, It has grown so that it now 
has nearly 3.75 million people and a land area of 213 square miles. Today 


ments, and problems spread over the metropolitan area of 974 square 
miles. The suburbs of Cook County are increasing at such a rate that by 


and lawbreakers use the situation to their advantage.s 

Beyond the immediate metropolitan area there lies the hinterland, a 
vast network of cities, towns, and country, constituting the metropoli- 
tan region. The midlands area of which Chicago is the center comprises 
some twenty states. Measures of influence are usually in terms of press 


*See Joseph Lohman, “Political Apathy—Functions of Urban Transition,” in H. 
Warren Dunham (ed.), The City in Mid-century, Wayne State University Press, 
Detroit, 1958. 
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circulation, radio and TV programs, travel routes, public utilities, bank- 
ing, and other businesses. Although one can in theory draw the bound- 
aries of a metropolitan region, no outer line can have much permanence. 
Technological changes and business competition keep regional limits 
fluid and shifting. 

Plans for the Future. Chicago, like every big city, has plans for its im- 
mediate and long-run future. Citizens are stimulated in part by the urge 
to clean up blighted areas, reduce crime, decrease the costs of municipal 
housekeeping, and improve efficiency; and in part by the opening in 1959 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, which makes the city the largest inland sea- 
port in the world. Chicago planning commissions, local and regional, are 
among the most active urban redesigners and rebuilders in the nation. 

For example, a recently announced Chicago Plan to refurbish the 
Loop will cost 1.5 billion dollars to complete and will take twenty-two 
years. The result will be a downtown business area with a score or more 
of new steel and glass structures; sunken plazas with fountains, trees, and 
flowers; two-level shops, stores, restaurants, and other features. The 
first step will be to regroup Federal, state, city, and county agencies into 
a distinctive government center. Next will be a new transportation center, 
followed by a new branch of the University of Illinois. Highways, hous- 
ing, and improved water and flood-control systems are part of the picture. 


A case of this kind, whether it deals with Chicago, San Francisco, 
or Detroit, London, Tokyo, or Paris, raises basic questions. What is 
a great city? Aside from a dense, mobile, and heterogeneous popula- 
tion depending upon common services, what is it as a way of life? 
Second, how have great cities grown? Is there any theory derived 
from research that explains growth processes? Third, is planning for 
the city’s future a current reality, an urgent necessity? These and 


other topics should be studied beyond the limits we have set in 


this chapter. 


METROPOLIS AS A WAY OF LIFE 


When a class is first asked to comment on or write about the 
metropolis, essays stress the city’s lacks, needs, evils, and the like. 
Pressing problems are listed and viewed as proof of voter apathy 
and/or vested interest, as lack of effective governmental and other 
action. The student’s image of the big city is like that of the country- 
man who does not find in the urbs the warm and intimate give-and- 
take of the primary group. This is, of course, an historical bias, and 
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it is peculiarly out of place in a nation that is so largely urban and 
industrial. 

If an instructor directs thought toward an opposite set of values, 
some virtues of big metropolitan life are readily seen. Where is 
economic opportunity any greater; where are jobs more numerous 
or more varied? Where is personal freedom so taken for granted; 
where is there more room to move about; where is it more possible 
to come and go, to believe or not believe? Where are there better 
health facilities, universities, technical centers, and greater cultural 
advantages? These thoughts tend to balance student views, to show 
that there is another side of the coin, , 

By and large our students write good reports on metropolitan life. 
A digest of many papers would read somewhat like this. 


Impressions of Big-city Life 


1. The most obvious feature of the big city is its chaotic, unrelenting 
stimulation—its bright lights and alerting sounds at all hours of day and 
night. The clash of brakes, the flash of neon signs, the bawl of the radio, 
the many colors of shopwindows, the push and haul of jam-packed living 
are in sharp sensory contrast to the unurbanized countryside. The city 
man is an action man, with the urge to see, to go, to be, and to do. F 

2. Always, in the city, people are in a hurry. They run to catch this, 
to be on time for that, to escape something else, until at last they seem to 
run, as did the Queen in Alice’s Wonderland, just to keep in place. City 
men rise by the clock, eat by the clock, work and play by the clock, and, 
in the end, die in ever-larger numbers at the ripe “old age” of, say, fifty- 
five, all in an effort to beat the clock game. Meantime, there are ulcers 
and nervous disorders and pills—pills to put one to sleep and pills to 
wake one up. 


world. They seldom walk when they can ride and seldom ride when they 
can fly. Electronic brains solve problems once unsolvable, and what is 
predicted for the future is too fantastic to believe. 

4, City life is competitive and commercial. Pay as you go, go where 
you please; everything has a price. Men compete for food and air and 
sunshine, for power, affluence, and status. Life takes on the guise of a 
sporting event, a game of chance where the good make good and the 
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weak are to be pitied. A person has freedom, to be sure, freedom to live 
or die, sink or swim, and few beyond his next of kin are concerned. 

5. Social relations tend to become impersonal, superficial, transitory, 
and calculated—a necessary precondition of many contacts. Since one 
cannot get to know people, he must judge them by appearances, badges, 
pedigrees, and group memberships. Social relations are in every way a 
contrast to the personal, intimate, spontaneous, and many-sided con- 
tacts of primary-group life. 

6. The city is a place of opportunity. Center of the arts and sciences, 
of commerce and industry, the urban habitat beckons the young and 
ambitious, the smart and cunning, the impoverished and dissatisfied; it 
draws those who yearn to measure themselves, to compete with the best 
in brains and beauty, vision, courage, and determination. The city, like 


the frontier in times past, is a challenge. 
7. The city’s relation to rank-and-file democracy is variable. There is a 


leveling down of public tastes and services, including the content of mass 
communication, in order to catch the greatest number of persons. More- 
over, people respond to the brand advertiser, the hidden persuader, and 
the motivational researcher. Public apathy, the manipulations of power, 
and interest groupings are factors to be reckoned with. 


Impressions are, like the city itself, incomplete and contradictory, 
and students soon move on to firmer ground. One point of concern, 
as already said, is urban growth, its nature and processes. 


THEORIES OF URBAN GROWTH 


To be sure, cities are very old in human history. Those of ancient 
times were smaller than modern cities, more homogeneous in make- 
ure, simpler in functions, and they held 


up, less complex in struct 
sway over far less of the earth’s surface. They served largely a rural 


Society, an agricultural mode of life. 
Industrialization made the big city in the Western world. Workers 


settled at or near their jobs. Industries enlarged, because, as low 
transportation costs made distant markets feasible, it became 
economically sound to concentrate production in one place, The 
fact that most big cities were located at junctures in land and water 
routes attests to the importance of transportation. The economy and 
convenience of airline passenger and freight services are today re- 


shaping the older picture. 
In general, cities grow in three directions: outward, upward, and 
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downward. The hub of New York City, for example, is Manhattan, 
an island 2 miles wide at its maximum point and 13 miles long. At 
least two million people live on this strip, and other millions find 
their way in every day. One result has been the development of 
what is perhaps the best transportation system in the nation. While 


a : 
Fic. 17. Traffic Intersection at Herald Square, New York City, before the Sixth 
Avenue Elevated Was Torn Down. (Courtesy of the Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia.) 
the subway is the basic carrier, the city had at points for some years 
a six-deck transit system. 

Above the street level (top of diagram in Figure 17) is an 
elevated line; below the elevated line are auto traffic and bus lines. 
Next are pneumatic tubes for mail and package express; then there 
are two subways, one above the other. At the bottom are the tunnels 
of two railroads, serving both local and other passengers, 

Enclosed by rivers and the bay, Manhattan has not been able to 
spread outward. It has grown up into the air and down into the rock. 
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As early as 1932, it had 493 buildings of over 20 stories and 98 of 
over 80 stories, the tallest reaching 1,200 feet into the air. It is said 
that the 48 passenger elevators in the Equitable Building carry an 
average of 96,000 persons a day. The elevators travel over 275,000 
miles a year, the equivalent of eleven times the circumference of the 
earth. The building has 40 stories, 114 million square feet of office 
space, and a work population of 12,000. These figures, inadequate as 
they are, give an idea of the city’s expansion by means of “vertical 
streets.” 

How far up will the skyscraper go? The limit appears to be an 
economic rather than an engineering one. (Other factors might be 
involved if the risks of wartime bombing were considered.) To 
achieve rentable floor space of more than twenty-five times its 
ground area, the Empire State Building had to go to 85 stories. 
Since this ratio does not increase directly with height, it is possible 
that the tall business center has already passed its maximum 
economy, Residential places have long since broken the custom of a 
walk-up height and now compete with office and hotel buildings 
for well-located, highly priced land sites. 

Theories of city growth are still contradictory in spite of much 
research, unless one holds that cities differ and that each theory 
somewhat unique set of data. Of the better-known con- 


generalizes a 
ars been the most outstanding. 


ceptual views, three have for some ye 


They are illustrated in Figure 18. 
First R. M. Hurd and later E. W. Burgess advanced the theory of 


concentric zones to account in schematic terms for the process of 
urban growth. No given city expands in such perfect circles, because 
geographic and other factors affect a city’s growth; but Chicago and 
other large cities tend to approximate the zonal pattern. The concept 
of gradient, which has proved to be a good research tool, is not 
shown in Figure 16. The gradient is a line running from the city’s 
center to its periphery. It permits measurement of many distribu- 
tions, such as school attendance, juvenile delinquency, and mental 


illness, 
Advocates of th 
along main transportation route 


e sector theory hold that cities move outward 
s, and thus expansion is not wave- 
like but in effect a function of radii. One can, of course, document 
this, though what is cause and what is consequence, or how cause 
and consequence interact, is still under inquiry. 
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The theory of multiple nuclei implies that large cities have many 
growth centers, that growth is a function of each center. An example 
is the merging of two towns as the area between them is built up 
and settled. Multiple nuclei may develop in other ways. For in- 
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Fic. 18. Three Theories of City Growth. (From C. D. Harris and E. L, Ullman, 
Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol, 242, p. 12, 1945, 
Used by permission of the Annals, publishers.) 


MULTIPLE NUCLEI 


stance, when specialized industrial or commercial activities become 
centers for their kind of urban land use. 


URBAN PLANNING AND REDEVELOPMENT 


Of prime concern are the ideas suggested by this title, Planning 
means an effort to shape the pattern of urban life as it moves into the 
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future; and redevelopment means the actual work process, for ex- 
ample the clearing of a slum area or the construction of low-cost 
housing. In order to understand current issues, let us begin, as does 
Dunham,’ with three images of the city. 

The city has been viewed by some as a thing of evil, a trap for 
virtue and all that really matters; and citizens have been organized to 
reform and save it. A second concept, regarded by some social 
scientists as the scientific view, is that the city is a kind of living, 
self-correcting organism over which men have no control, and, in 
truth, can do little about except to study its changes. Third is what 
we shall call a city-planning view, in which there is an effort to 
initiate action that tries, keeps trying, to achieve rational control. 

The first image, that of the reformer, is depicted in the writings of 
Jane Addams, Lincoln Steffens, and Jacob Reis. The Hearst and 
Pulitzer press protested loudly against urban slums, with each new 
exposé adding to public interest. The city, to repeat, was evil. The 
city fathers were exhorted to act in order to salvage human lives; 
to act now; to “throw the rascals out.” In this hue and cry, there was 
simplicity and certainty. Do this or that (often the reformers could 
not agree) and the changes will be beneficial, effective, and lasting. 

Over and beyond the obvious lacks, the economic and other mis- 
eries against which law, order, and decency must wage unending 
war, the image just given is probably drawn from an imaginary 
rural scene, and thus is a kind of escape projection. 

To life in the country and small town there were imputed, as 
Dunham remarks, health, happiness, trust, loyalty, independence, 
all the virtues felt to be lacking in the big city. Take neighborliness. 
In the country, is anything more necessary, more helpful to persons 
and groups? If, as is so often said, “neighboring” sums up a man, 
stamps him as the right kind, then urban dwellers make a poor show- 
ing. Not many city people are neighborly; few share intimate talk 
with individuals whom they meet. City people find their associates, 
congenial persons who may live no matter where, within the chan- 
nels of their life and work and play pursuits. It is not so much that 
neighboring has gone, though there may be less of it than in the 
a lecture on the city by H. Warren 


State University Press, Detroit, 
olleague, we express our deep 


“Ideas in this section are drawn in part from 
Dunham (ed.), The City in Mid-century, Wayne 
1958, pp. 149-180. To Professor Dunham, our c 
appreciation. 
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past. It is simply that, in the city, the company one keeps is interest- 
oriented rather than space-related. 

To continue the point, the reformer’s image of the city was in part 
responsible for an opposite view, the “scientific.” Park and Burgess 
wrote and taught that the city was like an organism, a human whole 
that lived and grew in interaction with its environment. Through 
various impersonal processes, notably competition, population was 
sifted and sorted into natural areas, and each area tended to develop 
the mode of life and institutions appropriate to it. Thus in time the 
city became organized, that is, its parts became interrelated, as 
suggested by the Chicago case. 

Organization, as used above, was not a permanent condition, a 
state which, once achieved, lasted indefinitely. On the contrary, 
people, areas, and institutions were components of “a moving equilib- 
rium,” an unending process of struggle and control or, more simply, 
of change. Burgess puts the matter in this way:® 


Normally, the processes of disorganization and organization may be 
thought of as in reciprocal relationship to each other, and as cooperating 
in a moving equilibrium of social order toward an end vaguely or defi- 
nitely regarded as progressive. So far as disorganization points to reor- 
ganization and makes for more efficient adjustment, disorganization must 
be conceived not as pathological but as normal. 


Obviously, if one is to get well he must be sick. Organization leads 
to disorganization, which leads in turn to reorganization, which 
leads to disorganization, and so on. The total process takes place, be 
it noted, without deliberate study, planning, or action on the part of 
citizens. The city, like a living organism, is assumed to have a built- 


in homeostasis which permits “an internal healing of its ills as it 
moves through time.” 


As students come to understand thi 
are likely to arise. First, is the theory t 
Second, so what about it? What do 
educator to do? 

It has taken a long time for social scientists t 
obvious, namely, that the city does not act in 
matic way to cure its ills. It does not clear the 


s image of the city, questions 
rue? Does it agree with facts? 
es this point of view lead an 


o see what is perhaps 
an impersonal, auto- 
slums, or stop crime 


° Robert E. Park, E. W. Burgess, and R. D. McKenzie, The City, 


University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1925, p. 54. 


Quoted with permission of the publisher. 


—— 
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and vice, or improve the schools, without planful action by power 
holders, supported by an aroused citizenry. It does not enter upon a 
costly program of urban redevelopment unless people come to be- 


lieve that city growth can be brought under control. 
n this point. Until I attended the 


Now for a personal word o 
duate student, I had not thought 


University of Chicago as a gra 
much about big cities. My life had been spent in the country and in 


towns, and I knew only bits of odds and ends about cities. Chicago 
fascinated me and scared me. It was big and noisy and dirty beyond 
anything I had expected; it was busy, impersonal, and hard-boiled. 
It was a place of extremes; for example, there were poverty and 
wealth, ignorance and erudition. Its people came from everywhere, 
every race and nationality, and their customs were not like those I 
had known. It seems to me now that my feelings were well put in 
Goethe’s lines: 

A stranger came J hither, 

‘And a stranger I depart. 


of learnings went on. 
had to work, and my jobs took me about the 
in a settlement, as the director of a south- 
al service investigator, I came to know a 
variety of characters and to glimpse the inside conditions of their 
life. At the same time, I was taking courses at the University, includ- 
ing some that were famous, such as Burgess’ “Growth of the City.” 


My idea was to unite theory and practice, to make each contribute 
to the development o ho was interested in the city 


f a sociologist W 
and knowledgeable about it. 
z came fully to understand the 


„ It is impossible to say when I S i 
scientific” point of view. It may have been in a seminar by Park 
when I presented a study of Chicago “dock wallopers, a homeless 
lot of men who met on call, looking for a few hours’ work unloading 
lake boats, In concluding the pape" I turned to an appraisal of the 
acts, suggesting that unionization of workers would yield certain 
benefits. Actually, little of this got said, for I was told how “out of 
keeping” the idea was with my student role. It was explained that 


a scientist was without commitment to moral values, that his job was 


to search out truth. 
In a word, what I was t 


During my years in Chicago, two kinds 


Being without funds, I 
town, As a boys’ worker 
Side park, and as a soci 


aught in sociology was how to study the 
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city; in fact, that was all a “scientist” could do about it. The place, 
to repeat, had a life of its own, just as each area had its distinctive 
character, and everything was produced by natural forces quite be- 
yond human control. As Dunham recalls his own experiences:° 


These studies which Park stimulated were always tentative and always 
ended on a note of more questions raised than answered. The inevitable 
self-corrective development of the city, in response to forces within it 
giving it its own momentum, played a role in creating certain inhibitions 
against taking any remedial actions, needed or otherwise. Students in- 
volved in these studies were seldom interested in the practical utility of 
their theories but were content to think of them as knowledge amassed 
and as curiosity satisfied, ends in themselves, 


To sum up, the “scientific” image of the city left one unable to 
join in corrective action, to use science as a basis for advancing 
urban life. Reformers had zeal but lacked knowledge; scientists— 
as Dunham remarks—had knowledge but lacked zeal, The scientist 
was to beget more knowledge, and leave to other persons the prob- 
lem of using findings to effect changes in the urbs, 

The third image of the city, that of the urban planner and re- 
developer, combines somewhat both of the other views. It tends to 
affirm (with caution), on the one hand, that the conditions of urban 
life can be improved, and, on the other hand, it acknowledges that 
any change of consequence is hard to achieve, that it must be 
founded on cause-effect-cause relations. One can, as it were, clear a 
wooded area and plant a crop; yet the brush will tend to reappear. 
A harvest will depend, first, on attempting what is possible, and 
second, on knowing how to go about the work. 

The urban planner is, in many ways, quite like the urban educa- 
tor. If he is to do well at his work, he should know a great deal. He 
should know the make-up of the urban habitat, its population, 
economics, service institutions, political organization, trends of 
change, and value systems. All that is learned should be related to 
a theory of community—what a community is, why it changes, how 
it can be guided in its planful growth. The aim of science in this 
view is not to know, but to know in order to do. The planner’s task 
is to use science within a democratic framework to meet the needs 
of people and to enrich life for all. 


° Dunham, op. cit., p. 157. By permission of the Wayne State University Press. 
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Planners, government officials, and citizen groups have the 
greatest trouble with respect to values. For instance, take the public 
schools. There is, as we have said, much criticism of them—of their 
costs, their lack of effectiveness, and the like. However, it is hard to 
find in writings anything that goes beyond the commonplace. Do 
city schools differ from their rural counterparts? If so, should they 
perform old functions in new ways and offer some services that are 
novel? Can the schools be coordinated with urban redevelopment; 
can they become part of and contribute to urban planning? One 
large-scale effort to improve city schools is reported in Chapter 16. 

In summary, the present chapter completes Part I, a study of 
whole communities. After a unit on community study, the cases 
were, in order, Chan Kom, Homestead, Jonesville, Regional City, 
and Chicago. Each account was used to accent a central theme— 
social change and culture conflict, the persistence of disfunctional 
values, social classes (and caste), local and national power systems, 
metropolitan life and urban planning. Since these emphases are 
foundational to the remainder of the volume, it will be worthwhile 


for a college class to conduct an over-all review. 


Problems and Projects 
most in the Chicago case? What is most confusing? If 
you could add a page to the case, what would you write about? 

2. Invite a specialist on urban life to come to your class. Question him, 
after he speaks to the class, on what the big city is like—and why. 

3. Louis Wirth has said: “What a man belongs to constitutes most of his 
career and all of his obituary.” Does this sum up city life? Explain. 

4. Which theory of urban growth makes most sense to you? Give reasons. 

5. Compare the three “images of the city.” What is your own view on the 
Possibility of urban planning and redevelopment? R 

6. Read either the Kornhauser reference or J. Lohman in the Dunham book, 
then make a ten-minute talk to the class on urban politics. 

7. If you have traveled in Europe, have you observed the rebuilding of 
bombed-out towns and cities? Are the new buildings, street plans, etc., just 
like the old ones or are they improved? An article on this in the American 
Journal of Sociology vol. 61, pP- 463-78, 1956, is well worth reading. 

8. Would you. if you could, teach school in a big city? Why or why not? 
TE so, in which aed of the city? Explain your preference. 

9. Has a plan been made for reviewing Part 1? You may be interested in 
two of the several questions We have asked education majors at the beginning 


l. What interests you 
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and near the end of Part I in classes which used this book (1950 edition) as a 
text. Questions and student responses were: 


STUDENT ATTITUDES, PER CENT CHANGES 
Code: A—241 juniors-seniors; B—690 graduate students, chiefly inservice teachers; 
C—237 school administrators. 


1. Do you truly believe that learning to understand the community better and 
do better in school-community work will help you in your school career? 


Pretest Endtest Per cent change 


Reply 


Undecided. . . 
No response......, 13 46 19 4 51 29 


2. From your personal point of view, should the main 
school and community be put on K, knowledge, F, 
If you cannot make up your mind, check yourself a 


emphasis in a course on 
values, $, skills, or J, judgment? 
s undecided, 


Pretest Endtest Per cent change 
Emphasis 
A B C A B Cc A B Cc 
Knowledge....... ---| 86 | 220 | 90 42 | 203 | 71 | -18.3 —2.5 | -8.0 
i PE ey s.f 25 68 | 18 36 89 | 22 4.6 3.0 1.6 
Bille pi a -- -| 82 | 247 | 58 | 105 260 | 84 9.5 1.9 10.9 
Judgment.............] 12 55 | 38 | 43 92 | 52 12.9 5.4 5.9 
Undecided... ....., .-| 26] 38 | 24 4 16| 2 =9.1 | -3.2] -9.3 
No response.......,.,. 10 62 9 11 30 6 -4| —4.6 | -1.9 


interpreting these 
account for changes in 
ote of these same questions? 
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PART II 


CHILD LIFE AND THE SCHOOL 


The public school came into being when the state stepped be- 
tween parents and children and, in the public interest, began to 
educate the children as future citizens. Over the years the school 
has taken more and more young people, kept them longer, and 
taught them more. To put this in reverse, an ever-growing number 
of child-rearing functions have left the home, kin circle, work 
group, church, etc., and been lodged in the schools. 

To some educators, this trend is upsetting. They hold that schools 
have had so many jobs thrust upon them that they cannot get on 
with their central mission, the “education” of the young. They have 
in mind the traditional functions of formal instruction, in partic- 
ular, teaching the basic skills. Other educators, while in accord with 
the need to instruct in these matters, point out that times have 
changed, that the process of growing up has become complicated. 
To them the schools must do much that they have always done 
and, in the public interest, take on new duties that bear upon the 
health, welfare, employment, and leisure of young people. 

Our concern in Part II is with child acculturation or socialization, 
which means to “internalize culture,” thus to build personality. 
Concern, especially, is with major representative social systems to 
which the young are exposed. The family is the first of these and 
most influential in the early years. Next is the school, where boys 
and girls come into close contact with their peers and come under 
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the control of parent surrogates. For teen-agers, school days mark 
the great dividing line. High achievers tend to go to college, then 
on into business and professions, and low achievers are “left be- 
hind” to leam a trade, or to enter the work world without one, and 
to get married and raise a family. 

To continue, as the young grow up they meet—notably in peer 
groups and delinquent gangs—what we shall call youth culture, 
usually a force that leads away from stable, adult goals. We shall 
next study the adolescent’s work life, for jobs confront the immature 
with adult roles and tend to anchor them in the local community. 
Mass media deserve discussion mainly because they bring in alien 
views, presenting children with deviant models to follow. An effect 
is, of course, to create value conflicts in homes and at school, which 
accent the need for parent-teacher cooperation in control actions 
and programs. 

In these chapters, it is assumed that learning is in part a situa- 
tional response, that attitudes toward self and others will change as 
acculturation goes on. Moreover, it is believed that human needs 
are open-ended; that, as new needs arise, society will develop ways 
in which they can be met. This point presents the schools with a 
dilemma. Either they must adjust to changing times and do better 
at educating, notably city teen-agers, or new agencies and programs 
are likely to arise. These include industry and the armed forces, each 


in itself a massive educational system for near-adults, and hence 
competitive with high schools, 


Chapter 8 
ACCULTURATION OF THE YOUNG 


The habits established early in the life of an individual influence 
all subsequent learnings, and therefore the experiences of early 
childhood are of predominate importance. 
—Goeffrey Gorer 

Since the individual usually belongs to several groups in each of 
which he has a role, his personality has multiple facets. Thus 
arises the problem of harmonizing and integrating his various 
selves so that a stable character and meaningful inner life can be 


achieved. 
—E. V. Stonequist 


A community is people who dwell in a given place and, by means 
of conjoint efforts, build a social system which supports them. 
People includes everyone, all age ranges, yet there are almost no 
comprehensive studies of what children do with their time, how 
they behave the clock around. This is a great loss to the professions 
that focus on the young. Until it is corrected, until there is a 
sociology of childhood, schools will suffer along with other service 
institutions. 

Let us ask the questions that teachers ask. First, how do young 
persons, as they grow up, experience their habitat? How do they 
act toward it; how does it act toward them? Will this vary among 
individuals and settings? Can the lot be made meaningful and 
quantified? Second, what is child acculturation? The need is for a 
theory of roles in group life, one that throws light on personality 
development. The question is not a concern of this chapter, but it is 
not too early for students to think about how the school should re- 
late itself to the child problems which the community faces. 
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CHILDREN IN VILLAGE CULTURE 


The study of children in community is a study of children in cul- 
ture. We may think of a culture with subcultures as in our country, 
or of many cultures spread over the face of the earth, By culture we 
mean the creations of man that are passed along, the ideas, practices, 
and artifacts which become man’s stock in trade as a human being. 
We shall have much to say on the cultural theme, but first let us get 
a glimpse of the young in their habitat. 

The case selected is unique in the literature; it is a study by two 
Lewinian psychologists of “living space.” Their research is a con- 
tribution to conceptual theory, but we shall not go very far into that, 
since our interest is mainly in descriptive data, facts that might be 
fitted into various social psychological frames of reference. 


The Children of Midwest! 


Some Background Data. Midwest is a village in the corn-wheat region 
of the central United States, in a state like Kansas. It is within 20 to 55 
miles of five cities, one a place of 700,000 population. It was founded in 
1856, and in 1955 there were 707 residents, 

Midwest’s 239 dwellings house 295 families. These vary in size from 
1 to 13 members, averaging 2.5. Most families own a radio, take a daily 
newspaper, and have a car. There are 54 TV sets. The Village has 54 
business buildings, 6 public buildings, a courthouse, 3 churches, and 2 


schools. It has 50 organized social groups, exclusive of church groups, and 
its movie theater shows about 150 films a year, 


Midwest is a county seat, near the center of th 
some 351,000 acres. At the time of study, 1,725 f. 
cent of the land. About half the farm land w 
in grass, and much of the remainder in woo 
wheat, hay, and oats. The farms grossed about 12.1 million dollars per 
annum, including receipts from the sale of meat animals, milk, and 
poultry. Average income per family was $1,490, a figure that did not take 
into account home-grown and home-processed foods, 

On the Warner ISC scale (see p. 88), the community had three social 
classes. The number of persons at each level were: upper middle, 80; 


e county, an area of 
arms occupied 94 per 
as in crops, nearly a third 
ds. Main crops were corn, 


Roger G. Barker and Herbert F, Wright, Midwest and Its Children: The Psycho- 
cal E 


lo, cology of an American Town, Row, Peterson & Company, Evanston, Ill., 


a 
gi 
1955. 
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lower middle, 246; and upper lower (including 11 LL), 354. The village 
had 27 Negro residents for whom caste was an orienting factor. 

Of particular interest to the authors were the 119 children under 12 
years of age. Of these, 61 were male and 58 female. According to age, 25 
were infants, 30 preschool, 29 younger school, and 35 older school. On . 
the Warner ISC scale, 13 were UM, 45 LM, and 57 UL. Four were Negro. 

These children lived in 77 different families. About 10 per cent were 
from broken homes, that is, with one or both parents missing. All family 
income was earned by the male head in 52 per cent of the homes, by the 
female head in 4 per cent, and by both in 27 per cent. In the remaining 
17 per cent, children shared in the support of the family. None of these 
homes had public assistance. A full 70 per cent had vegetable gardens, 
and 39 per cent raised poultry and/or livestock. Over 85 per cent of the 
families lived in single-unit dwellings, and 65 per cent owned their 
residences, All houses had electricity; 80 per cent had running water; 
and 65 per cent had inside toilets. 

Behavior Survey, Study Methods. Any community, however small, is 
very complex if the aim is to chart individual behaviors.* By behavior we 
mean the things that people do, such as taking a walk, attending church, 
or running an errand. Obviously, such data must be ordered, then ana- 
lyzed. The major concept used in the Midwest study was the “behavior 
Setting.” 

Behavior setting means both the context of action and its content. Con- 
tent is comprised of various elements, chiefly physical setup, personal 
Motives, social pressures, perceptions, and learnings. To discover settings, 
the survey staff used three methods. They analyzed public literature—the 
local newspaper, school paper, church communications, club minutes, 


etc. An example of the data collected is an announcement: 
Box SOCIAL 
Wednesday, October 15, at 7:30 P.M. the Senior Class of MHS will 
sponsor a Box Social in the high school gym. Come and play bingo, 
walk for a cake, eat pie and ice cream. 


Gints: Be sure to bring a box! 
Boys: Be sure to bring plenty of money! 


The staff also talked with villagers and, finally, they observed be- 


havior, using the methods discussed earlier (p. 40). 
Behavior Settings, Findings. Settings were classified as local, compris- 


ing family-centered and public- or community-centered actions, and 
foreign, including actions whose locus was out of town. In the year of 

*For the totality of a child’s behaviors, see R. G. Barker and H. G. Wright, One 
Boy’s Day, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1951. 
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study, 2,030 separate local behavior settings were identified. Of these 
1,445 were of the family type, 585 the community type. In round figures, 
5.1 million hours were spent in family settings, over one million hours in 
community settings, and 330,600 hours in foreign settings, 
Figure 19 shows in more detail the “occupancy” of these settings. 
Occupancy of Setting. As seen in Figure 19, the family milieu was 
the prime center of action for villagers of all ages. Hours spent in and 
25 


Y 
O 


Average hours per day 


t 234 5 6 7 


Fic, 19. Average Hours per Day Spent in Major Settings by Midwest Community 
Members. 


1—infant 3—younger school 5—adolescent 
2—preschool 4—old school 6—adult 


(From Barker and Wright, Midwest and Its Children: The Psychological Ecology of 
an American Town, p. 98. Used by permission of Row, Peterson, publishers.) 
about the home were five times greater than hours spent in the com- 
munity, and fifteen times greater than hours spent outside the area. 
The figure shows a significant temporal trend, namely, the uniform de- 
cline from infancy to adolescence of time spent in the family, and an 
equally uniform return to the family in adulthood and old age. 

In spite of family dominance, occupancy of community settings was 
by no means negligible. For the total population, 16 per cent of all 
time, and 25 per cent of waking time, was in village situations. For all 
school children, percentages were 25 and 43 respectively; for adolescents, 
31 and 46. The community made heavier claim than did the family on 
the waking hours of youth aged six to eighteen years. Female UM-class 
whites spent more time in civic affairs and less time on family matters 
than did female LM and UL members. 

Participation. During the year, 5,659 performances took place in 585 
area action settings. Local persons were involved in 5,659 performances 


7—aged 
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and outsiders in 566. To measure participation, a performance-performer 
index (Pa-Pe) was devised. 

Children had higher participation rates than did adults. Those under 
age 12 took part in 1,077 performances in 83 of the 107 kinds of settings 
appropriate to them. These children had a Pa-Pe of 9.0 in contrast to the 
over-all village index of 7.0. At the high school level, pressure to partici- 
pate was greater than at the grade level, owing in part to external de- 
mands on students. An example is public interest in athletics and a drive 
for winning teams. For seniors the Pa-Pe was 10.5, a figure compared 
with 3.4 in a big capital city high school. 

Participation was also studied in terms of depths, quality of perform- 
ance, and range of activities. 

Depths was taken to mean “level of reality.” Owing to the small size 
of the community, most of the actions of people were open for many to 
see or to hear about. For instance, children knew about human reactions 
to the forces of nature—wind, rain, storm, and drought. They knew a 
good deal about the seamy side of life, including adult deviant conduct. 
While there was less to see in the village, less to be and do than in a big 
city, the authors felt that what there was, was widely experienced by both 
sexes and all ages. : , ; 

Versatility, rather than competence, was believed to typify the quality 
of performance. A music teacher would have found the school music 
festival below the standards of larger schools where specialization was 
possible; yet very small children, who haltingly played selections, were 
roundly applauded. ‘Acclaim was for a performer's willingness to take 
Part, to do his or her best, and for parents. Another instance is that of a 
carpenter who complained of being kept so busy at rough work that he 
could not exercise his skill as a cabinetmaker. With so many things to do 
and so few people to do them, workers tended to become Jacks-of-all- 
trades, In this sense, they were forced to be versatile and creative. 

The range of activities for the average citizen was limited. Put in broad 
terms, a village cannot be a replica of a big city. There are not enough 
people to permit such differentiation, i.e., to support a wide variety of 
activities and services. While city ways were always seeping in, Mid- 
west’s children were deeply conditioned to the core of Midwest culture. 

Psychological Life Space. When on a weekday, a school child left 
home after breakfast on his round of activities, he was faced with 205 
different settings, each a stage set for him to play some role. On the aver- 
age, he would appear in 12 of these settings. He would be swept from 
one to another, and each would possess new and old elements. 

; That the young were not greatly inhibited by barriers of strangeness 
is seen in the fact that six-year-olds entered, on the average, over a third 
of the settings possible to them, that is, within their territorial range if 
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unaccompanied by an adult. Elders were present in other situations, for 
instance at the village cafe, the barber shop, and baseball games. Even in 
these cases, children experienced the feeling of freedom. The authors 
cite a 4-year-old who, on Hallov reen eve, knocked on a door for “tricks 
or treats” in a part of town distant from his own. An adult s 
seeing so small a person, asked if he wasn’t a long way from home. “Oh, 
no,” he said. “I go anywhere. I go over the whole world.” 

On the remaining “stages,” children were accompanied by adults, and 
the implication is that these situations were not without elements of un- 
certainty or, at times, of danger to the young. 

In general, village settings combine the novel with the familiar, and 
thus further easy communication. Such “life space” facilitates close 
person-to-person relations, and makes for success rather than failure me 
performances, Individuals can seek out opportunities to achieve goals an 
line with their abilities more readily than is possible in a big city milieu. 

Inclusiveness, Exclusiveness. To discover the types of persons who 
“inhabited” different community settings, people were studied in terms. 
of age, sex, social class, and race, a 

For the young, 67 per cent of the area settings in which they took part 
were open to all ages. In respect to sex, 90 per cent of these settings 
were for both sexes, Exclusion along class lines was all but nonexistent: 
Race proved to be a basis for limited exclusiveness. For children, 60 to 
66 per cent of the settings had both white and Negro participants. In 


adulthood and old age, 46 per cent of the settings were for the white race 
alone. 


Village inclusiveness was due to several causes. One was the demo- 
cratic point of view, a tendency to accept persons in terms of their worth. 
Another was the need for participants, For instance, a bridge club took 
12 to 16 persons, a baseball team 12 or more, a scout troop 20 if it was 
to thrive; a grocery store had to have at least 100 customers. The struggle 
to fill the quotas necessary for the support of area activities caused “an 
evening up, a leveling off” in which selectivity was held in check. 

Penetration into Roles. In the nation at large, homes are generally kept 
by women, and livings are earned by men. Although the traditional roles 
are changing, one might still expect that village females would not enter 
as many public settings as did males, or move as deeply into them, Table 
6 indicates that neither forecast is uniformly true. 

“Zones” in Table 6 refer to participant categories (1 to 6) as follows: 
onlooker, audience or guest, member or customer, active functionary, 
joint leader, and single leader. The table shows that men and women, 
boys and girls, were performers in almost the same number of peony 
settings. Females took part in relatively more e in ae 2 aa 
4, and males many more in zone 6. Stated in other erms, males wer 
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more often single leaders, and females active functionaries. Men also held 
the more prestigeful positions in the village, such as mayor, preacher, and 
school head. Women and girls held posts of a lesser nature, including 
club president, school teacher, and class officer. 

‘Adolescents entered over a fourth of all community settings at the 
level of zones 4, 5, or 6. Of these settings, 45 per cent were designed for 
children, such as public school, Sunday school, scouts, and clubs. In the 
settings (55 per cent) where the young and the old mixed, child partici- 
pation was in effect a direct preparation for adult roles. 

Patterns of Action. This concept was used to analyze the institution- 
alized forms of public behavior, such as making a living, keeping well, 
and getting an education. Most numerous were social contacts (informal 
visiting, fellowship, and so forth), then recreation (games, sports, enter- 
tainment), and next—in about the same rank order—making a living and 
getting an education. In respect to time use, making a living took about 


a third of the hours spent outside of homes. 


TERED IN MIDWEST BY MALES AND 


Tanie 6. Community SETTINGS En 
PENETRATION * 


FEMALES, AND DEGREE OF 


Settings penctrated to 


Settings Settings 


Sex not entered | Zone | Zone Zone | Zone | Zone | Zone 
entered 1 2 3 4 5 6 

54 12 9 106 40 156 | 208 

56 29 9 32 92 | 101 161 134 


| Herbert F. Wright, Midwest and Its Children: 


* Adapted from Roger G. Barker and 
The Psychological Ecology of an ‘American Town, Row, Peterson & Company, Evanston, 


UL, 1955, p. 119. Used by permission. 

ng and learning, was prominent in 13 per 
Of the situations devoted to the education 
of the young, 47 per cent were in schools, 26 per cent in church groups, 
7 per cent in a university program, and 6 per cent in private music lessons. 

Action-Interaction. To study intensively the relations of children with 
children and with adults, four boys and four girls were selected, aged two 
to ten years. Each child was under observation for a day, and, in all, 
10,000 behavior “episodes” were collected. 

Well over half the episodes involved the children and an associate. 
Associates were adults in most cases. Mothers outnumbered fathers, 3 to 
1, and teachers were next. Children’s actions met no reaction in about 
a fifth of the cases, and in four-fifths there was interaction, as seen in 
Table 7. ‘ 

“It appears,” say the authors, “that children live their days with adults 


Education, as formal teachi 
cent of all community settings. 
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in a benevolent autocracy.” Adults were often dominative, whereas chil- 
dren were submissive. Adults offered nurturance often, while children 
appealed for help. That there were limits to dependence is seen in the 
fact that children resisted grownups almost as often as they submitted to 
them. This was especially true in relation to mothers, who were on the 
whole the most dominant adults. 

In the 10,000 episodes, the most frequent type of action-reaction was 
conjunction, that is, a state of accord, but less than active cooperation. 
The next type was disjunction, discord, yet short of overt conflict. In only 


TABLE 7. CHILD AND ADULT ĪNTERACTIONS* 


Mode of action Adult side Child side 
Dominance: “Quiet! Be quiet”? HARK RH KK RE HK 
Nurturance: “Let me help you.” FICE K tok tok +R 
Resistance: “No,” +eeR RE oot IK 
Appeal: “ Please.” eee eee errr reer TL 
Compliance: “I will.” KeRRK LEE EEE 
Aggression: “Take that!” *** *** 
Submission: “I give in.” ** Ae IE IO R 
Avoidance: “You repel me.” * 


* Adapted from Roger G. Barker and Herbert F. Wright, Midwest and Its Children: 
The Psychological Ecology of an American Town, Row, Peterson & Company, raga 
Il., 1955, p. 466, and used by permission. The table is derived from an analysis 0 


4,661 interactional episodes. Each asterisk indicates a mode of action-reaction in each 
50 episodes. 


5 cases in each 100 did boys and girls get into outright conflict. On an 11- 


point accord-discord scale, the mean rating for the eight children was be- 
tween 8 and 9. 


This is an elaborate study of a village, and most of the findings 
are quantified under participational categories. Its concern is person- 
to-person relations, the aim being to account for everything resi- 
dents do and say as they go about their life routines, 

An interesting finding is that, even in a community as small as this 
Kansas village, it takes thousands of “performances” by both sexes 
and all ages to keep the place going. Midwest was definitely short- 
handed; it lacked “man power.” The shortage was due, not so much 
to the volume of day-by-day activities, but to their range and 
variety. 

Adolescents illustrate the point. “The high school,” the authors 
write, “tended to develop not experts but broadly competent per- 
sons. It valued and encouraged versatility in students rather than 
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high competence in special areas. . - - In this respect, the school 


was representative of the town.” 
The main value of the study to educators is likely to be the look 
inside village life provided in the 532-page report. One can see in 
the book, as is not possible in a short report, the thousands of social 
settings in which the young take part, the nature of their participa- 
tion, the roles they take, their interactions with adults, and the 
learnings that go on. This is really childhood acculturation, the life 
process that children experience as they grow up, and such data 
should be very useful in planning school programs and services. 


CHILD ACCULTURATION 


It seems proper now to tie concrete facts together into a general 
theory of child acculturation. Human beings are not born human, 
as everyone knows; they acquire humanness in living. At any 
moment of time, a person’s behavior is the product of his native 
endowment, his immediate situation, and qualities of personality 
he has developed up to that point in his life. 

Acculturation is the process by which the young internalize the 
culture of their time and place, build the social aspects of person- 


ality, and thus become acceptable persons in society. We shall use 


socialization as another name for this process, though some scholars 


hold that it differs from acculturation.* 
In Sparta, the first official consideration given a child was by the 


Council of elders. If the infant were wellborn and strong, he would 
be welcomed; if weak or crippled or born out of time, he might be 


left to die. No state today follows any such practice, yet society 
functions to control the acculturation process. As Kingsley Davis 


puts the point:* 

An individual’s most important functions for society are performed 
when he is fully adult, not when he is immature. Hence society's treat- 
ment of the child is chiefly preparatory and the evaluation of him mainly 


anticipatory (like a savings account). . + + 

t socialization produces the social self, acculturation the 
; comparable to Freud’s ego and superego. For 
lity Development, Harper & Brothers, 1952, parts 


“It has been argued thal 
moral (or cultural) self, concepts 
example, see J. S. Slotkin, Persona 


I and IIL. 
‘Kingsley Davis, “The Child in the Social Structure,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, vol. 14, pp. 218-230, 1940. 
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Any doctrine which views the child’s needs as paramount and those of 
organized society as secondary is a sociological anomaly . . . although 
a personal evaluation of particular children above other ends [mainly by 
parents] is a normal phenomenon which fits the cultural system for 
socializing the young. 

The first task of any society is to survive, and children are a 
nation’s prime life insurance policy. From this standpoint, they are 
valued, not for what they are at birth or in the early years, but for 
what they are expected to become, the parts they are destined to 
play when they mature. Thus the treatment accorded the young is 
anticipatory and preparatory. This principle is modified (or 
mediated) in various ways, for example, by the affection parents 
bear their own flesh and blood. 

Here every society faces a dilemma. Acculturation must begin at 
once, yet it cannot be set going until the nature of the individual 
child is known—his interests, abilities, and potentials. Since the 
newborn look very much alike, the only thing to do is to assign to 
each a role, or a cluster of roles, on the basis of observable or in- 
ferable criteria. Such ascribed roles tell the world (and the child) 
who the child is and what he (or she) is destined to become. These 
initial roles derive from custom, and they are subject to change as 
persons work out the future for themselves, 


BASES OF ASCRIBED ROLES 


Role ascription, as used above, is not wholly by guess. It is based 
on precedent, the cues stored in every society to guide the treat- 
ment of the young. Some of these bases appear universal, the com- 
mon lot of man; some vary according to the culture, and some 
according to subculture. 

One universal basis of role ascription is sex. Sex is a visible fact, 
evident at birth and fixed for life. It divides people into male and 
female, then unites them in reproduction. It is the basis for man- 
kind’s most fundamental division of labor, work in the home and 
work outside, though customs are far from uniform the world 
around, 

While infant and baby are sexless terms, boy and girl are not. 
How boys learn to be boys and girls learn to be girls, and what 
happens when the assigned sex roles are rejected, are matters for 
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study. The same holds for role conflicts, notably in the changing 
role of females in our society.’ In studies of college girls, we have 
found content for seven roles; glamour girl, career woman, home- 
maker and mother, academic scholar, good companion, mannish 
(athletic) type, and neurotic maladjust. How far downward in 
school years these roles extend is not known, though a sample study 
of girls in high school indicated identification with these and other 
images of the self. 

Age is a basis of role assignment. Near-zero age does not dis- 
tinguish cribmates, but it does set them apart from older children. 
Unlike sex, age is a changing category, and thus does not give rise 
tatuses in any society. In the Western 
world, where age-grade lines are less distinct than in simple-stable 
cultures, age is still made the basis of privileges on the way to adult- 
hood. “When I’m your age,” or “be your age,” or “you're too old (or 
too young) for that,” are cues to guide inquiry. Schools are the 
nation’s most age-graded institution, notably so where promotion is 


automatic. 

A third universal symbol is kin. T 
a name, that one name is as good as another, overlooks the need for 
identity in people and stability in society. In general, names are 
Cues to lineage, lineage to achievement and/or to social position. 
All have a place in the status system known as social class, a point 
to recall later in the Kitty Foyle case. Social class has been discussed 
elsewhere, chiefly in the chapter on Jonesville. ] 

In much of the world, yet by no means all, race is a basis for im- 
posed roles, Race means, in scientific usage, @ breed of people, a 
biological stock, whose physical traits differentiate it from other 
stocks. In popular thought, these traits become the foundation for 
human relations and lead to role ascriptions. It is commonly held 
that in the United States, race, social class, national origins, and 
creedal membership figure insignificantly, if at all, in early child- 
hood; it is said that child associations are based on physical proximity, 
then later on common interests. Several recent studies invalidate this 


view.° 


to permanent roles and s 


o argue that there is nothing in 


ë See Margaret Mead, Male and Female, William Morrow & Company, Inc., New 


York, 1949, 
° For example, see Helen Trager and Marion Y: 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1952. 


arrow, They Learn What They Live, 
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ACHIEVED ROLES 


We have implied that there is another kind of role, the role in- 
dividuals work out for themselves. Before looking at achieved roles, 
let us relate several concepts and put them into a general frame. 

The term position as used in Figure 20 means a place in society 
or, with more exactness, a location within a given social order. Role 
designates what a person does, his actions, how he behaves; and 
status is the rating given him, the estimate of social worth within 

some set of social norms. These norms 

aati fims express rights and duties—the “coulds,” 
putes Shoulds,” “oughts,” and “musts” of 

group life. Personality is the organiza- 
tion of an individual’s varying roles 


l 
Re Ascribed Satus i and status, though admittedly there 
p Achieved cape are inborn biological and tempera- 
Fic. 20. Position, Role, and 
Saris. mental factors. 


To repeat, every social system, 
whether it is a child’s group, his family, an area institution, or the 
community at large, is a pattern of coordinated positions, and 
hence of interrelated roles, statuses, etc. It is an interesting exercise 
to observe children from this viewpoint, or even to study de- 
scriptions of them. Good material for analysis is provided by Gesell 


and his associates under the subject of “stages of growth in normal 
children.” 


Growing Up, Ages Ten to Sixteen Years? 


“To an extent,” says Dr. Gesell, “the age of ten is a “golden age.” The 
ten-year-old is fond of his home, fond of his friends; in fact, he likes al- 
most everybody except girls. Girls are not interested in boys yet; it is 
anticipated that in the future their view will change. They are more curi- 
ous than boys about sex; boys are inclined, if they bother at all, to ask 
offhand questions at inopportune times. 

In most ways, the Tens are so “pleasant and cooperative” that excep- 
tions stand out. The ten-year-old boy “stands his ground,” the authors 
state, “when it comes to taking a bath.” The same is true of brushing 


7 Arnold Gesell, Frances L. Ilg, and Louise Bates Ames, Youth: The Years from 
Ten to Sixteen, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1956. The book is based on intensive 
case study of boys and girls in 200 families in and around New Haven, Conn. 
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teeth, combing hair, and other forms of bodily care. As for the care of 
clothes, the practice “is now at an all-time low.” The Ten loves his mother 
and calls her by an affectionate name. He admits what at an earlier age he 
had denied, namely, “A home wouldn't be a home without a father.” 

Outside the family, the boy becomes a clubman. He is intrigued by all 
sorts of secret societies; by mottoes, passwords, grips, and symbols. His 
humor runs to puns and pranks, and he favors books with such words as 
secret, mystery, and horse in the title. In competition, he does not like 
to excel. “It makes me feel funny,” he says, “if I’m the best.” 

At school the boy of ten likes firmness, fairness, and routine; he is in- 
clined to object to any deviation. He is truthful as a rule, and he judges 
cheating and swearing as “awful.” Death and deity do not interest him 
much, and of God he is inclined to say: “I know He is whether I think 
about Him or not.” 

At eleven, the golden age comes to an end. Parents have a vague, un- 
comfortable feeling, as if “some force of Nature were grabbing hold of 
their offspring.” They should understand, the authors believe, that a 
“stage of turmoil inevitably follows a stage of calm.” 

The Eleven bursts, bounces, and throws himself around. He swoops 
through a room, yelling what he wants to say. Even the temperature is 
too hot or too cold, for he is forever opening and shutting doors and 
windows. He is critical of his parents, to their bewilderment, often calling 
his mother by some impersonal name, such as “She.” He is indifferent to 
time, actively dislikes work, and is hard to get to bed at night. Unlike 
Tens, he has learned to hold a grudge and to pout. He is fiercely com- 
petitive, stating that he is out to win. He fears being called “chicken,” and 
if he has done anything wrong, he is apt to deny it. At times he is charm- 
ing, but his characteristic manner is rudeness. 

Twelve is an age of enthusiasms. A boy will rush into a debate without 
knowing what he is going to say. He will argue for the sake of argument. 
Unlike Elevens, who tend to hoard their money, the Twelve is such a 
spendthrift that he is often broke. He cant, as a mother said, “stand 
prosperity.” 

Twelve-year-olds are concerned with their appearance up to a point. 
A girl may spend an hour primping, but go off to a party with a dirty 
neck. A boy will wear a tie he considers sharp, along with his sneakers. 
There is a new acceptance of the opposite sex, and at parties kissing 
games are popular. Though some girls may be thinking about marriage, 
some boys will have decided to remain single forever. Boys like to tease 
allets, and the like. Both sexes are kinder to par- 


girls, to snatch pencils, we 
ents and to teachers. “If they must step on adult toes,” write the authors, 


“they do so lightly.” 
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Twelves are carefree, but Thirteens are reflective and detached. They 
may join the family to watch TV, and then leave for no apparent reason 
at all. Boys often wish to be alone, and they worry about appearance, 
popularity, and ability. They are critical of parents and teachers. They re- 
sist learning things in school, such as grammar, which they assert will be 
of no use to them in life. Yet, curiously, they dislike the adult who agrees 
with them, preferring the taskmaster who holds them to things they 
should do. 

At age fourteen, there is more noise about the house, more laughter 
and singing, and less withdrawal from contacts. Both sexes are more 
socially inclined, and both are intrigued by the notion of “personality.” 
There is frequent identification with characters in books or on the screen. 
There is a new searching, a new probing, into life and its mysteries. 

Fifteens appear in some ways to revert. They are overtly rebels, at war 
with their homes and, usually, with the school. Boys still run with the 
gang, but they are less communicative, less inclined to tell and to share. 

“Self-assurance,” the authors state, “is the cardinal trait of the Six- 
teens.” Rebelliousness changes into a reasonable independence, with a 
greater acceptance of things as they are. Parental advice is valued more. 
Boys, in particular, think about a career, a work pursuit in line with their 
individual interests. A prime problem for many is to discover how one 
prepares himself for this or that pursuit, what talents it takes to succeed. 
Both sexes feel that childhood is behind them, that they have become 
adult. 


The authors hold that each child, while unique as an individual, 
will share with others of the same sex age-graded ways of “growing 
up.” While it seems evident that social class and other variables will 
make a difference among children, the middle-class behaviors cited 
will permit students to identify roles and status. For instance, the 
authors speak about the ten-year-old boy “clubman” and the eleven- 
year-old rebel and competitor. Both sexes “live ahead” in their 
anticipated roles, and are no doubt cross-pressured toward this or 
that adjustment by the varied groups to which each belongs. 

Roles, as said, are found in and are part of culture, a concept de- 
fined by Tylor in 1878 as the “capabilities and habits acquired by 
man as a member of society.” Although culture is ordinarily studied 
in situ, as in community analysis, efforts to create it have been tried 
in both life and laboratory experiments. For example, Sherif’s work 
with the “Red Devils” and “Bulldogs,” two contrived groupings of 
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twelve-year-old boys under summer-camp conditions, is an instruc- 
tive reading. 


ROLE LEARNING 


Role taking is, obviously, role learning, and ascribed roles tend to 
precede achieved roles. From an acculturation standpoint, much 
learning in middle to later childhood is re-learning for, in a chang- 
ing culture, the young are on the move, on the make. Kitty Foyle 
illustrates the principle. Of low-class origin, she is in love with a 
chap from an old, aristocratic “Beacon Hill” family. 


The “Renovation” of Kitty Foyle” 


“Tt was on account of cricket,” says Kitty, “that Wyn first came to the 
house.” He was getting some old scorebooks for an article on the first 
hundred years of the game in Philly. She recalls that he was wearing 
“old gray pants, soft shirt and cricket-club blazer,” an outfit which was 
quite different from her lower class picture of what an upper class person 


would wear. “I only thought, my God, does he work at a bank in that 


outfit? How could I guess how much swank there was in that intentional 


shabbiness.” 

When later, she aske 
business, he set her right. 
read your Ledger? Straffor 


d her father if Wyn Strafford was in the lumber 
“Jesus god,” the old man said, “don’t you ever 
d, Wynnewood and Co. is the oldest private 
bank in Philadelphia. . - - Those folks are so pedigreed they'd be 
ashamed to press their pants. They hire someone to drive the Rolls for a 
year before they use it, so it won't look too fresh.” 

As her feelings for Wyn deepened, Kitty came to reflect on the great 
gulf between their two cultural worlds. Wyn’s family lived far out on the 
Main Line at St. David and had a townhouse on Rittenhouse Square. 
Kitty’s home was in an industrial section—dirty, crowded, and lower 
class. “It’s freight trains and coalyards and factories and the smell of 
tanneries,” writes Kitty. Her mother had come from Germantown which, 
the girl believed, was “pretty much top shelf” in comparison with where 


the family now lived. 


? ® See Muzafer Sherif, “A Preliminary Experimental Study of Inter-group Relations,” 
in J. H. Rohrer and M. Sherif (eds.); Social Psychology at the Crossroads, Harper 


& Brothers, New York, 1951, pp- 388-424. 
Based on Christopher Morley, Kitty Foyle, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 


1939. Quotes used by permission. 
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When it seemed evident that her world and Wyn’s “simply would not 
mix,” Kitty sought to escape by going to Chicago. Wyn followed her, 
missing the Assembly, the big ball of the social season, and this impressed 
Kitty no end. 

To celebrate, the couple decided to go to a night club for dinner and 
dancing. To Kitty’s surprise, Wyn bought a ready-made evening suit. 
“I bet,” she says, “it was the only time he wore ready-mades, and he 
looked almost too ritzy. He said he did a few somersaults to take the 
shine off.” 

Throughout the story, Kitty makes clothes the first mark of class. 
For instance, on her next runaway to Chicago, she meets a young Jewish 
doctor, intelligent, competent, and attractive, Though not in love with 
him, she finds pleasure in his company; yet she is always conscious of 
his clothes, Referring to Wyn, she says in her shopgirl slang: “Did you 
make a snob out of me, big boy! I could wring Mark Eisen’s neck when 
I see his clothes, poor sweetheart, and how hard he tries. Always too 
nifty, too shiny like cellophane. A man ought to look like he’s put to- 
gether by accident, not added up on purpose!” 

As she fits the puzzle together, she identifies other criteria of upper- 
class living. For example, Wyn tries for a time to publish a magazine 
modeled on the New Yorker, and Kitty works as his secretary, Having 
heard about the use of the term “Esquire” among upper-class members, 
she uses the term in a letter, “I remembered Pop’s talk about the high- 
toned Esq. and I wrote it M. Parrish Berwyn Esq., which Wyn said was 


2 «6 


wrong.” “To put Esq. on a business letter,” he remarked, “is a phony 
touch, a nouveau riche mistake.” 

Kitty grows concerned about speech. Her talk is slangy, at times pro- 
fane, and her favorite expression is “Jesus god,” a phrase picked up from 
her father. By contrast, Wyn s crowd lives in a language system all its 
own. “I think of Rosey’s voice,” writes Kitty, “that easy well-bred accent 
that seems to fit them like a suit of good tweeds. The kind of voice people 
only get when they've had good meals and good sleep for generations.” 

The story’s climax comes when Wyn tells his family that he is going 
to ask Kitty to marry him. The family’s response is to invite the girl to a 
house party at their country home. She accepts but senses on arrival 
that her introduction to society will be “a flop.” “It was,” she writes, “a 
great mistake. Of course Wyn had done all that any man could, told 
everybody to be lovely to me. They were so goddam lovely I could have 
torn their eyes out. I was the only one that wasn’t in the union, That 
crowd, if they ever stopped to think about it, would reckon that Ben 
Franklin was a boy from the wrong side of the tracks, so what could 
they think about me! Somebody wanted to know if I was one of the 
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Inglehart Foyles from Baltimore, or the Saltonstall Foyles from Pride’s 
Crossing.” A 

After dinner, she takes a walk with Wyn, sees his old station wagon 
in the hitching shed, and tries to persuade him to drive her home. “But,” 
she writes, “I was supposed to stay the night and had to go through with 
it.” When it was time to retire, Mrs. Strafford hoped that Kitty would 
rest well, asking her if she wished a maid to undress her. “Jesus god,” 
Kitty says, “I blushed. I wanted to say that there’s only one person here 
who’s good enough to undress me. . . . Wyn, who had kept his eyes on 
me, saw me turn red and came across the room to see what was up.” 

Asked the next day about her plans, Kitty said she was going to 
Chicago. “I didn’t know myself I was going to say it. Wyn was terribly 
startled but what a flash of, well, thankfulness, I saw in Mrs. Strafford’s 
eyes. Poor dear, she was only playing on the signals that had been 
taught her. I could see that down under she had a respect for me; she'd 
like to have me around if that could have been allowed.” 

Mrs. Strafford spoke of some friends in Lake Forest (Chicago), adding 
that “modern girls are so courageous, so enterprising, don’t you think?” 
“I looked around,” said Kitty, “at the enterprising modern girls. They were 
showing a good deal of knee sprawling on sofas with brandy and sodas 
and members of the Racquet Club, or they were screeching at ping pong 
or playing some baby chess called b’gammon. I felt homesick for a good 
filing case,” for some honest bread-and-butter work. 

In spite of family reaction, Wyn does not change his mind about the 
Marriage. On the advice of a family friend, an old Quaker, the Straffords 
accept the verdict and, in despair, decide on a “cultural renovation” for 
Kitty, She was to be sent to college for a year and then abroad for a year, 
after which further acculturation could be planned. When informed of 
the program, Kitty is shocked and deeply hurt. Speechless at first, she re- 
gains control, then promptly rejects the whole idea. 

“My poor baby,” she says about Wyn. “How could you know what 
that would do to me the way I was just then. Maybe that nice old man, 
with his thee talk, could have sold it to me; I don’t know. I had a picture 
of some family conference at which the Straffords and their advisers 
were trying to figure out how the curse was going to be taken off Kitty 
Foyle... . 

“So, they were going to buy the girl an education, polish off her rough 
edges, make her good enough to live with stuffed animals’ heads and 
get in the Ledger. Cut her out of a copy of Vogue and give her a charge 
account and make a Main Line doll out of her. They can’t do that to 
Sone Foyle. Jesus god, that’s what they are themselves, a bunch of paper 

olls.” 
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Kitty was a career girl who set out to learn a new social role, or 
rather a series of new roles, and, after a brief experience, abandoned 
the task. Learning was, to repeat, re-learning, with many if not all of 
the girl's habits involved. Something of the kind takes place time 
and again in childhood, notably in adolescence. At times the learn- 
ing process may be intense, for example in absorbing the culture of 
a delinquent gang, but in average cases it is gradual, as in formal 
schooling, thus causing no traumatic shock. 

To explain role learning, wherever it occurs, one would have to 
take into account at least four sets of factors, all variable, interre- 
lated, and complex. 

The first of these factors is differential exposure, factual data on 
who goes where, reads or sees what, meets whom, and behaves how; 
these are questions the authors sought to answer about Midwest's 
children. Much that is known about social perception will fit in here, 
along with most of modern communications theory. Second, one 
needs a theory of personality dynamics. Given the “same” exposure, 
why does one person learn and another not? What motivates 
learners and nonlearners??? What part does learning play in the 
inner life of persons, in basic personality structure? What functions 
does it serve in present living, in images of the self as projected into 
the future? 

Third, if one learns by role taking, this process itself requires ex- 
planation. In order to learn, a current theory goes, one must want 
something, see something, do something, and get something.* Here 
are, in logical order, drive, cue, action (and reaction), and reward. 
To our own way of thinking, the formula should be well seasoned 
with psychiatric findings on what happens to people when they face 
barriers to goal achievement. 

Finally, one dare not ignore the control culture to which learners 
are exposed, the ideas and values environing persons. At one level, 
this means decision makers at home, school, in street gangs, on the 
job, wherever the young spend their time. At another level, control 


” There is reason to question this dichotomy, except in cases of severe mental 
impairment. Children learn not to learn what someone wants them to learn but, in the 
act, they are learning something else. In this sense, “nonlearners” do not exist, and 
the concept as used in home and school is judgmental. 

*Neil Miller and John Dollard, Social Learning and Imitation, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn., 1951. 
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culture connotes the policy-making apparatus of society, all the 
power forces that bear upon and give point to community life. 

To conclude, the chapter has begun the study of the young in the 
community. Midwest's children, along with its adults, were surveyed 
as to their interests, time uses, and so on. Schools were treated as 
one of many area child-shaping influences. Ascribed and achieved 
roles were discussed, and a theory of role learning was presented. 
How schools fit into the picture, the part they should play in accul- 
ae becomes our concern in all other chapters of Parts II and 


Problems and Projects 


K 1. What is meant by saying that Midwest was “shorthanded,” that it lacked 
man power”? Apply this view to the Midwest—and similar—schools. 

_ 2. “Education,” writes Durkheim, “is a socialization of the younger genera- 
tion.” Tell in detail what this means to you, how the young are socialized or, 
In Our usage, acculturated. 

3. A simple diagram may help you get the idea of group norms. 


Group norms 


| l 


Free choices Ideals 
Rights-Duties 
“eoulds” “oughts”” 
“shoulds” “musts” 


Write an account of some group to which you belong, giving concrete ex- 
amples in action situations of “coulds,” “shoulds,” “musts,” and “oughts.” 
social psychologists set about producing 


4. Are you curious to know how 
and then studying culture? If time permits, assign the Rose-Felton and the 


Sherif readings for class reports. 
5. The Gesell team did not put its findings in terms of roles, role conflicts, 


and learnings. A good test of what you believe you know about these matters 


would be to get this book and reorganize data from the role viewpoint. The 


same scheme can be used on novels about children. 
6. Does your class use films on child development, family-life problems, etc.? 


We suggest that your instructor write to the Text-Film Department, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y., for a catalogue 
of materials. 

n Helen Lynd’s 


7. Do you like theoretical studies? If so, read on your OW: 
On Shame and the Search for Identity, 1955. Shame is “a most human human 


emotion,” a primary evidence of socialization. 
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Chapter 9 


INFLUENCE OF THE FAMILY 


The conformity of earlier generations of Americans of the type 
I term “inner directed” was mainly assured by their internaliza- 
tion of adult authority. The middle-class urban American today, 
the “other directed,” is . . . more the product of his peers—that 


is, his peer groups, the other kids at school or in the block. 
—David Reisman 


The family is primary. . - - Charles H. Cool 
—Charles H. Cooley 


The family is primary in shaping child personality. Over three out 
of four students have affirmed this in our class surveys. They have 
held, further, that family influence is greatest in the early years, 
more formative than any other “twig bender.” In later childhood 
and youth a number of forces—peer groups, the school, mass media, 
paid jobs—compete with homes and often displace home teachings. 
Students here were speaking about their own experiences, their 
efforts to understand the self and its becoming by analysis of their 
deeply personal autobiographies. 

New books on the family are issued in a steady stream, and, for 
Our purposes, some reading for background would be useful. Start- 
ing with trends of change in family life, we shall look at the history 
of advice to parents on child rearing, and then move to the debated 
question of middle- and lower-class child-training practices. The 
main study was made in California, and other inquiries will be 
used for comparison. The chapter will discuss and make proposals 


for strengthening school-home relations. 


THE CHANGING FAMILY 


ern comes out of the nation’s past, its 


The traditional family patt 
family form has been 


predominately rural, agrarian history. This 
175 
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described in different ways. The group was large in size, stable in 
structure, patriarchal in decision making, sex-typed in its division of 
labor, and somewhat self-sufficient in its mode of life. Individual 
families were part of a larger kin group, and all were wedged into 
a village culture, the ideal of which was a good neighbor, a good 
citizen. A high value was placed on the rearing of children, and the 
church was often a strong influence. 

Under the press of forces discussed earlier, such as industrializa- 
tion, urbanization, and mobility, the traditional family pattern has 
been transformed. The change has not been even, like an army 
marching rank by rank, and is still very much in process. Reflect, 
first, on one version of what has happened, a cause-effect sequence 
in farm family life. 


Changes in the Farm Family? 


The first thing the farmer does is to trade his horses for a tractor. This 
throws his boys out of a job, except the one that stays to run the tractor. 
Time now is money, and the boys can’t hang around the place with noth- 
ing to do. If they are lucky, they will find work in a store or shop or fac- 
tory, but these already have a surfeit of country boys. 

The farmer next buys a truck and later a car—usually on the install- 
ment plan. Now he has three gas and oil eaters; costs are greater than 
they were for corn and hay (plus kerosene for stoves and lamps). The 
fact is that he no longer uses kerosene, for he has bought a Delco plant. 
This mighty mite pumps water for what stock is left, lights the home, 
cuts the wood, cooks the meals, cleans the house. His wife becomes a 
machine operator, and his daughters drift away to find work in the towns 
or make the move to the big city. 

By now the farmer is well on the road to further changes. For one 
thing, machines do not reproduce themselves; cash is a sine qua non for 
their repair and replacement. Thus he must produce more money crops, 
keep books on yields and costs. Moreover, he becomes wholly dependent 
upon market conditions, or rather upon government subsidy, for yields 
and markets are unpredictable. To diversify crops is no certain remedy, 
for several crops overproduced are no better than one. 

Good roads drive like a wedge into his provincial culture. They bring 
everything, all the agents of further and still further industrialization. 


While industrialization has its other side, the point is that farm 
living has changed and a new kind of family is in the making. The 


* Based on Andrew T. Lytle in John Crow Ransom et al., Pl Take My Stand, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1930, pp. 201-245, 
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newer family tends to be smaller in size, unstable in structure, more 
equalitarian in decision making, much less sex-typed in division of 
labor, dependent upon outside agencies for a large and growing 
number of services, less a part of an inclusive kin group, and far 
more individualized in member roles and interests. Affectional ties 
are said by sociologists to be stronger than in the traditional home, 
an inference hard to prove or disprove. 

Family instability is disturbing to many students of Western 
society, While there has never been so large a percentage of Ameri- 
cans married, the chances of marriage failure are much greater than 
ever before. In the past few years, divorce has ended between a 
fourth and a third of all marriages. In some big cities, the divorce 
rate equals or exceeds half the marriage rate. Yet divorce is only 
one index of family disorganization. Almost two million married 
persons in 1956 were separated because of marital discord. Studies 
of married couples living together show that from a fifth to a sixth 
think of themselves as “unhappy,” and a like number report 

medium happiness.” 

Such facts have led one authority to affirm that “the new form of 
the family must be flexible and adaptable to continued change, with - 
norms based on principles rather than on fixed rules of behavior.”* 


ADVICE TO PARENTS, THEN AND NOW 


Of advice to parents on child rearing there is no end; nor is there 
an end to the search by parents for the perfect way to rear children. 
Wolfenstein’ has compared editions (1914 to 1951) of the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau book, Infant Care, which has been read by mil- 
lions of parents. Miller and Swanson* have organized data on 
American home practices since about 1730; and there are Gesell and 
Spock, whose sales of guides run into millions of copies. Let us 
Piece together in brief compass a report covering the nation’s past 
and present on what authorities have said that parents ought to 


know and do. 


* Ruth Shonle Cavan, The American Family, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 


York, 1953, p- 29. 
* Martha Wolfenstein, 
vol. 7, pp. 15-25, 1951. 
‘Daniel R. Miller and Guy 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1958. 


“The Emergence of Fun Morality,” Journal of Social Issues, 


E. Swanson, The Changing American Parent, John 
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How Children Should Be Brought Up 


1730 to 1860. Writings consist mostly of comments in books and maga- 
zines, including the views of foreign visitors. Advice is largely from 
better-off, upper-middle-class urban writers, and has at times a strong 
religious bias. Parents are directed to do this or stop that, as if child 
rearing were a straight, no-nonsense proposition, without alternatives. 

In 1732 John Wesley, founder of Methodism, asked his sister Susannah 
to write him the “principal rules” to be used in educating the young. She 
said that children should be “put into a regular method of living” just as 
quickly as possible. This meant sleeping three hours in the morning and 
in the afternoon, then two hours, and so on, until no sleep was needed 
in the daytime. It meant, as soon as the children were “grown,” three 
meals a day, with “no eating between times.” “At dinner their little tables 
and chairs were set by ours, so that they could be overlooked . . . and 
if they wanted aught, they whispered to the maid which attended them.” 
It meant dressing and undressing themselves as they became able. It 
must have meant toilet training, a subject not proper for her to discuss. 

Susannah Wesley did not believe in sparing the rod. “When turned a 
year old, they were taught to fear the rod, and to cry softly,” so that “the 

_ family usually lived in as much quietness as if there had not been a child 
amongst them.” After being taught to read at the age of five, the young 
were introduced to religious practices. “They were made to distinguish 
the Sabbath from other days . . . and taught to be still at family prayers 
and to ask a blessing after, which they used to do by signs before they 
could kneel or speak.” 

Though “no sinful action in a child... should ever pass unpun- 
ished,” the young were to be forgiven if they confessed. Per contra, 
an act of obedience was to be “kindly accepted” and, if poorly done, “the 
child with sweetness directed how to do better.” Since “self-will is the 
root of sin,” anyone who “cherishes this in children insures their after- 
wretchedness.” The will of the child was to be conquered. “To inform 
the understanding is a work of time, and must with children proceed by 
slow degrees as they are able to bear it; but the subjecting of the will is 
a thing which must be done at once.” 

There is no telling how widely this advice was heeded, perhaps not 
widely, but from 1860 on child-rearing practices came under attack. 
In 1862, Frances Trollope commented on the “lax discipline” of American 
parents. She made much also of the lack of good manners, including bows 
and curtsies, on the part of children. Near the end of the century, An- 
thony Trollope wrote: 

“I must protest that American babies are an unhappy race. They eat 


T 
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and drink just as they please; they are never punished; they are never 
banished, snubbed, and kept in the background as children are kept with 
us; and yet they are wretched and uncomfortable. Can it be, I wonder, 
that children are happier when they are made to obey orders than when 
allowed to regulate their own conduct? It is an idea which I should never 
dare to broach to an American mother.” 

The Trollopes, like other English visitors, were accustomed to aristo- 
cratic class distinctions not found in the United States. Moreover, the 
children observed were, more likely than not, seen in streets and public 
places, not in middle- to upper-class American homes. 

1860 to 1914, While the materials are better for this period, they still 
do not permit easy generalizations. A number of magazine articles denied 
that whipping would make a child either careful or obedient. Rather, it 
would crush the child’s independence and destroy a good relationship 
with the parents. In place of corporal punishment, guidance, reasoning, 
and deprivation were frequently recommended. 

In the Ladies’ Home Journal in December, 1899, mothers were told 
that the young must live their own lives. They are born good, and parents 
must help them keep that way. Parents must work hand in hand with 
God, who is guiding the child, and must not interfere with Him by 
Oppressing the child. 

here were other writers with contrary points of view. A Journal 
columnist advised mothers not to overdo sympathy for children; and a 
mother wrote to ask how she could reason with a child, since parents no 
longer had authority over the young. Bottle feeding, which had gained 
some acceptance, came in for Milder criticism than formerly, but breast 
feeding was considered by some authorities better for child and mother. 

1914 to 1945. During the late 1890s and early 1900s, the first of modern 
manual guides to parents appeared. For example, one widely sold volume 
took the form of a catechism for mothers. It asked and then answered a 
Series of queries on infant feeding, bowel training, thumb-sucking, nail 
biting, dirt eating, bed-wetting, and masturbation. Advice was specific 
and admitted of no exceptions. Thumb-sucking will illustrate. Once the 
Parent knew that the child was not 


hungry, he was to tie the child’s hands 
or enclose them in mittens or put the elbows in splints so that the thumb 
Could not be put in the mouth. 


Punishment was prescribed for b 
the habit was regarded as abnorm 
dicated, Masturbation was “the most in 
the reasons why were not given. 

Watson, father of modern behavioris 
Care in 1928, The orientation was psy¢ 


ed-wetting up to age three. Afterward, 
al and a medical examination was in- 
jurious of all bad habits,” though 


m, first issued his manual on child 
hological, instead of medical, 
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though stress was put on children’s health. The author was much opposed 
to fondling, petting, or “coddling” infants in any way, since he felt that 
this made the young dependent. To quote on this:5 

“There is a sensible way of treating children. Treat them as though they 
were young adults. Dress them, bathe them with care and circumspection. 
Let your behavior always be objective and kindly firm. Never hug or kiss 
them, never let them sit in your lap. If you must, kiss them once on the 
forehead when they say good night. Shake hands with them in the morn- 
ing. Give them a pat on the head if they have made a good job of a 
difficult task.” 


Watson urged that, if the child cried, not from pain or hunger, but * 


because it wanted to be rocked, to have a light on, to suck a bottle, etc., 
it should be allowed to cry until it stopped. Other advice to parents was 
equally rigorous, for instance “from the age of 8 months the infant 
should have a special toilet seat into which it can be safely strapped,’ 
and “left alone in the bathroom without toys and with the door closed.” 
Under no circumstances should the door be left open, or mother or nurse 
stay with the youngster. 

Children should be taught to fend for themselves at an early age, 
“fights, accidents, quarrels and all” notwithstanding. “The end result is 
a happy child free as the air because he has mastered the stupidly simple 
demands society makes upon him. ‘Spontaneity,’ ‘inward development, 
and the like are phrases used only by those too lazy ... to study 
children in the actual making. The only person in life who is effectively 
original is the person who has a routine and has mastered a technique. 

Wolfenstein has reviewed, as was noted, what is perhaps the most used 
guide to baby care in the nation, the U.S. Children’s Bureau book, Infant 
Care, first printed in 1914. At this date all children appeared to be en- 
dowed with strong and dangerous impulses, and to “rebel fiercely” if 
these tendencies to action were thwarted. These drives, we are told, 
“easily grow beyond control,” and “children are sometimes wrecked for 
life.” Mothers must be ever vigilant, waging relentless battle against the 
child’s baser nature. Thumb-sucking, masturbation, autoeroticism of any 
kind must be eradicated, and drastic measures are prescribed. å 

Revisions of Infant Care from 1942 to 1945 disagree sharply with these 
earlier views; in fact, they take much the opposite line. The infant is not 
born with preformed impulses, but rather with needs, desires, and poten- 
tials. The baby’s interest is in exploring his world, himself included, so 
that he will look at, touch, taste, and smell whatever comes within reach. 
No wise mother will be concerned about this; rather, she will facilitate 


John B. Watson, Psychological Care of Infant and Child, W. W, Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1928, p. 81. 


5 


_velopmental. Does the child want to bui 
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it, knowing that wants and interests will vary as the child matures. What 
the baby wants and what it needs, a cardinal distinction in the 1914 ad- 
vice, become one and the same in 1942. Wants are indicators of needs 
and, hence, are to be treated by parents in an identical way. 

Many parents in this period found their thoughts, or believed they 
found them, well stated by John Dewey and the progressive educators. 
In a life so changeful, the important thing is to keep flexible and adjus- 
tive, and to know how to solve problems as they arise. Since the young 
start with these abilities, the parental job is to keep them free and de- 
ld things? Then he must learn to 
read, write, and figure in order to plan or follow plans, to order and check 
materials. Learning is for use, hence it must be rooted in reality and, if it 
is, it will appeal to and excite the individual. 

1945 to Present. Miller and Swanson believe that the above trends have 
continued and that some new ideas have been added. From their survey, 
they find parents still advised that children like to explore, that this 
should be encouraged, yet that the young need limits and will profit by 
them. Unless these limits are established, a baby can become dominating 
and, when blocked, aggressive in the pursuit of a given goal. 

On another point, they write: “The world does not change as rapidly 
as supposed. Some things persist for long periods if not forever.” The ex- 
ample cited is human relations, the contacts of children with other per- 
sons. Young people must learn how to get along, to be good members of 
the groups in which they participate. They must be responsible as well 
as creative; they must adjust to others as well as lead them. 

Further, children do not want to be solving problems all the time, 
“racing the motor” as it were. “Often the child enjoys lying back and 
letting a flood of sense impressions Or of fantasy pour over him,” or he 
may find satisfaction in just a quiet place, a quiet day. w 

The 1951 Infant Care carries on the old emphasis of exploration within 


limits, and then offers a new theme. Parents are warned that children may 


suffer from loneliness and boredom; thus they may suck their thumbs, 


ees 
bang their heads, or “make other unreasonable demands for attention. 


Much of the advice reminds one of Spock’s very popular manual with 
its accent on what is “natural” for the child. The author’s view is that 


child-care customs have changed, and will continue to change, so that 


parents should trust themselves rather than the experts. To quote:° 
“We know for a fact that the natural loving care that kindly parents 
give their children is a hundred times more valuable than their knowing 


° Benjamin M. Spock, The Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care, Pocket Books, 


Inc., New York, 1954, pp. 3-4- 
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how to pin a diaper on just right, or making a formula expertly. Every 
time you pick your baby up, even if you do it a little awkwardly at first, 
every time you change him, bathe him, feed him, smile at him, he's 
getting a feeling that he belongs to you and that you belong to him. 
Nobody else in the world, no matter how skillful, can give him that. 

“It may surprise you to hear that the more people have studied different 
methods of bringing up children the more they have come to the conclu- 
sion that what good mothers and fathers instinctively feel like doing for 
the babies is usually the best after all.” 

This says, we suppose, too much and too little. What do good parents 
believe they should do? The Wesleys would free the child from its sinful 
nature, socialize it by religious precepts. Watson would feel that the 
unkindest act of all was to coddle the young, that self-control was the 
prime mark of growth toward maturity. Others had still different ideas, 
most of which would be in conflict with Spock, Gesell et al. The im- 
portance of feelings, the bearing of emotions on personality development, 
is perhaps the most novel element in current writings. 


First, it is helpful to see that, so far as data show, advice on child 
care in the United States has changed many times and changes are 
still very much in process. Second, those who now advise approach 
the task in a spirit different from that of the eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century experts. Parents are variable, children are variable, 
milieus are variable, and, aside from the handful of common essen- 
tials, the job of child rearing should be viewed as an individualized, 
adaptive, and creative function. 

Third, according to present-day advice to parents, children are 
neither limbs of Satan nor miniature adults, They are neither to be 
let alone as Rousseau taught in Emile, nor are they tabula rasa as 
Locke believed. They are, like seedlings, destined to grow, to fill 
out, if given an environment in which this is possible. 

Fourth, psychologists and psychiatrists, j 
schoolwork, and otherwise, are becoming ce 
team sums up several features of the curr 
they hold, will make four kinds of judgm 
their decisions.’ They will decide whether 
enough to perform a given act; 
of him. They will estimate the 


n their writings, clinics, 
ntral in the picture. One 
ent scene. Good parents, 
ents, and then implement 
or not the child is mature 
if not, the act will not be required 
extent to which the individual can 


`H. Hartmann et al., “Comments on the Formation of 


Psychic Structure,” The 
Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, vol. 2, pp. 11-38, 1946. 
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withstand deprivation, a present loss for a future gain, since a bad 
guess here will make the child unduly anxious and bring effects not 
wanted in child rearing. Third, the parents will give the youngster 
enough love and understanding to motivate his efforts. Finally, con- 
sistency in parent behaviors is imperative in effective child-parent 
interaction. 


CLASS-TYPED CHILD-REARING PRACTICES 


, In 1951-1952 Sears and others made a study of child-rearing prac- 
tices in Boston which, to an extent, reversed a similar survey in 
Chicago in 1943 by Havighurst and Davis. The latter inquiry found 
that middle-class mothers were more severe on their children than 
were lower-class mothers in respect to various child-care and train- 
ing practices. The California study in 1953 came as a check on the 
Boston and Chicago findings. In the same year (1953), Miller and 
Swanson interviewed a sample of Detroit mothers in a study which 
was reported as a DAS (Detroit Area Study) inquiry. The account 
that follows is a comparison of these major researches in child 
rearing. 
Child Rearing by Class Levels? 


alike in that the focus was (1) on child-training 


practices which were believed to have important effects on child per- 
Sonality, and (2) on types of child care designed to solve problems faced 

y parents in all societies. Each study interviewed mothers, although pro- 
cedures differed somewhat. The studies varied in known and unknown 
Ways in regard to population samples. Three used some version of the 
Warner method of stratification; the Boston and California social classes 
Were exactly comparable. The DAS research based class on occupations. 

The best way to understand the findings is, we believe, to begin with 


All four studies were 


s and Robert J. Havighurst, “Social Class and 


Color Differences in Child Rearing,” ‘American Sociological Review, vol. 11, pp. 698- 
T11, 1946; for comparison with the Boston study, ibid., vol. 20, pp. 438-442, 1955. 
Most detailed report of the Boston study is Robert R. Sears, Eleanor E. Maccoby, 
and Harry Levin, Patterns of Child Rearing, Row, Peterson & Company, Evanston, 
UL, 1957. For the California research, Martha Sturm White, “Social Class, Child 
Rearing Practices, and Child Behavior,” American Sociological Review, vol, 22, pp- 
704-712, 1957; and for the Detroit inquiry, Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson, 
The Changing American Parent, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1958. 


* For the Chicago study, Allison Davi: 
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the Chicago study. Davis and Havighurst summarize their results as 
follows:® : 

“Middle class families are more rigorous than lower class families in 
their training of children for feeding and cleanliness habits. They gen- 
erally begin training earlier. Furthermore, middle class families place 
more emphasis on the early assumption of responsibility for the self and 
on individual achievement. Finally, middle class families are less per- 
missive than lower class families in their regimen. They require their 
children to take naps at a later age, to be in the house at night earlier, 
and, in general, permit less free play of the impulses of their children.” 

Aims of the California study (74 mothers, 74 children, lower and 
middle classes) were, to repeat, to check the Chicago and Boston findings 
and to test further the Boston hypothesis of “more permissiveness by 
middle-class mother in child rearing,” a conclusion at variance with the 
Davis and Havighurst research. It was predicted, in support of the hy- 
pothesis, that the middle class is more responsive than the lower class to 
new ideas on child rearing, such ideas as freedom for the child, reasoning 
as a control, and what Riesman calls “inner- vs, outer- or other-directed 
growth,” 

Table 8, adapted from White, compares findings in the above three 
inquiries, 

In general, the California results were decidedly more in accord with 
those obtained in Boston than with those in Chicago. To quote White: 
“OF five variables on which the Chicago study found class differences, 
we found no difference. Of fourteen variables also used in the Boston 
study, we found essentially the same results on eleven, and slightly 
different results on three. Considering the smaller sample [California] 
and the conservatism of the statistical test, this is remarkable agreement. 
In addition, the overall picture of the middle class as more permissive 


and less demanding of the child is in general agreement with the Boston 
study, rather than with the Chicago data.” 


To continue with the California study, 
were interviewed get their ideas about chil 
evidence in support of the hypothesis st: 
mothers absorb more fully than do lower 
child rearing. 

In brief analysis, all mothers named 
as the chief source of information on child reari 
there were no significant class-typed variations 
several other items, for instance in reading newspapers and magazines. 
Class differences did appear in conversations with friends, reading books 

? Davis and Havighurst, op. cit., p. 707. Used by permissi 


where did the mothers who 
d rearing? Table 9 gives some 
ated earlier, that middle-class 
-class mothers current ideas on 


ng, and in this particular 
. The same was true on 


ion. 
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TABLE 8. AGREEMENT AND DISAGREEMENT OF FINDINGS AS To SocraL Crass 
DIFFERENCES IN CHILD-REARING PRACTICES* 


California findings Chicago | Boston 
1. No class difference in per cent breast fed......-.--.----- Agree Agree 
2. No class difference in median duration of breast feeding. . .| Agree Agree 
3. No difference in median age at completion of breast feeding | Disagree | Agree 
4. No difference in number of children bottle or breast fed after 
U2 OMEN A ara nad ETETE BATA Disagree 
5. No difference in per cent of infants fed when hungry...... Disagree 
6. No difference in strictness of scheduling of feeding......-.] ...---- Agree 
7. Middle-class mothers reported more thumb-sucking.......| Agree 
8. No difference in age at which bowel training is begun.... . Disagree | Agree 
9. Working class more severe in toilet training..........-.-- Agree Agree 
10. No difference in demonstrativeness of affections........--] -ec Agree 
11. No difference in which parent is stricter with child........] ..---+- Agree 
12. No difference in strictness in requiring obedience.........] -.-+--- Agree 
13. No difference in how much mother keeps track of child....] .....-- Disagree 
14. Middle-class mother reports more permissiveness for child’s 
aggression against parents. ...-.-..-.++2+2 sere sete eee cee eee Agree 
15. No difference in how much parents encourage child to fight 
DEGE 18 aibber diced cis ere eveicesernrere mera grasa abelian shel eaka] aaa Agree 
16. No difference in permission for child to aggress against other 
e En ic tse. sec E T E EEE Disagree 
17. No difference in severity of punishment for aggression 
ABAINSE parents f soss s me oa nai iien a a] ea Disagree 


DAE E ee eee ee a 
* Adapted from Martha Sturm White, ‘Social Class, Child Rearing Practices, and 
Child Behavior,” American Sociological Review, vol. 22, p. 710, 1957. Used by permission. 
} Finding is in same direction as Boston study but not significant at or above a 
-05 level of confidence, and hence is recorded as “disagree.” 


TABLE 9. Sources or Moruers’ Ipras rp Curup REARING* 


ere Middle | Lower x? p 
class class 
F ani ideas, “just common sense”.......-. - 25 22 
2 poendi; persons in neighborhood......... - 16 8 3.02 05 
ji oo by experts, i.e., Spock, Gesell. ...... 15 6 4.30 03 
A mwi childhood sd 15 12 2.34 20 
3] oneacing,” i.e., newspapers, Magazines... . 12 13 
y Class in child rearing............0222+00++ 11 6 1.26 10 
Ri Own husband or relative 9 11 
5 Authorities such as physicians 8 3 1.82 10 
= MEAN From CHiGREM asecteve esia ecu s8cs) Hos 3 2 
Total reporting.........----++- 114 83 


ee as sabes eal (ca (| S 
oe Adapted from Martha Sturm White, “Social Class, Child Rearing Practices, and 
ild Behavior,” American Sociological Review, vol. 22, p. 709, 1957. Used by permission. 
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by specialists on child care, and consulting recognized authorities, such 
as physicians. Probing questions, used to get at the mothers general 
frames of reference and not reported here, tended to support the finding 
of some important class-conditioned influences. 

The DAS research has a bearing on all class-typed studies of home 
practices in child rearing, including the ones just compared. In brief, 
the inquiry takes the form of interviews with 482 mothers having one or 
more children under nineteen years of age. The mothers were selected 
as a representative cross-sectional sample in and about Detroit. 

One of the two major findings can be succinctly stated. In the au- 
thors’ words, “few significant differences of any kind were found between 
middle- and lower-class mothers” in child-rearing practices, and such 
variations that were discovered supported the Boston and California con- 
clusions more than they did those obtained in the Chicago research. 

The second finding will take more time to grasp. The Detroit area 
families were divided into the “entrepreneurial” and “bureaucratic,” 
classifications based primarily on dominant values. The assumption was 
that families which were integrated about different core values would 
tend to express these differences in child-rearing practices, 

Families were classified as enterpreneurial if any one of three condi- 
tions was met by the husband: self-employed; received at least half his 
income from profits, fees, or commissions; or worked in a concern which 
had no more than two levels of supervision, that is, in a small-scale organ- 


, bureaucratic. The 
ad is an employee of a large business 
views him, cautious, precise, per- 
re. To these qualities, the authors 
welfare activities of Corporations 
nse of belonging to a moral com- 
munity. 


When the DAS homes were sorted accordin 
the 482 families were entrepreneurial, the oth 
population was then subdivided into 
and LL. Findings are given at times as gross comparisons of E versus B 
families, with class a constant, and at times as interclass comparisons. The 
latter, as said before, tend to lack Statistical significance, 

Major findings are reported in a series of tables, with probabilities 
computed. In general, at the middle-class level entrepreneurial mothers 


” Robert K. Merton, et al., Read, » Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 1952, 
pp. 361-371. i 
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were more likely than bureaucratic mothers to feed babies on schedule, 
to begin urinary and bowel training by the time infants were ten to 
eleven months old, to use symbolical (withdrawal of praise, gifts, per- 
missions) rather than direct punishment, but less likely to give attention 
to a child that cries “when nothing is wrong with him.” No variation of 
note was found in respect to age of weaning. On all but two of seven 
indexes of self-control, the authors found “large and reliable differences” 
between E-type and B-type families. 

On a series of 12 “activity indexes,” 9 tended to differentiate E and B 
families at the middle-class level. Entrepreneurial mothers were more 
likely to use harsh means to stop a child from sucking parts of the body, 
to see that children did not touch sex organs, to put the young on their 
own in problem solving, and to see that adolescents performed their cus- 
tomary sex roles, such as boys washing the family car or shoveling snow 
off sidewalks, and girls dusting furniture and making beds. Adult sex 
roles were not found to be sharply separated in E and B homes, although 
it may be that this finding is attributable to a faulty question. 

The DAS research cites other data which we cannot report. In general, 
Significant differences in family practices in line with the Chicago re- 
search were not found, whereas a number of reliable differences were 
found in E and B kinds of families. DAS results agreed in part with those 
obtained in the Boston and California inquiries, and the authors discuss 
reasons for similarities and variations. 


In summary, the California data are much more in accord with 
the Boston study than with the Chicago study; middle-class mothers 
Were less severe (or more permissive ) than lower-class mothers in 
child rearing. While neither the sampling method nor the interview- 
ing procedure were identical in any two of these inquiries, the main 
reason for the different findings is probably the time interval of ten 
years between the Chicago study and the other two. 

What the DAS study calls attention to is the fact that class dif- 
ference in the nation is being blurred, smoothed, and diminished by 
the tremendous mobility of people, the impact of mass communica- 
tions, and consequent changes in the roles and statuses of individ- 
uals. It is probable, as pointed out in Chapter 5, that social class has 
or will come to have more reality as a psychological concept than as 
socioeconomic condition. This means that other variables, such as 
the entrepreneurial-bureaucratic dichotomy, should be tested as a 


ae for locating and organizing differences in child-rearing. prac- 
ices, 
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EDUCATING FOR FAMILY LIFE 


We have discussed changes in the American family, advice to 
parents on child rearing, and social-class differences in bringing up 
the young. Let us now relate schools to homes, starting with the 
work of some schools in educating for family living. Where the con- 
cept of larger, inclusive study units has been adopted, the teaching 
of home living is begun soon after children enter school. In ways 
judged appropriate to elementary age levels, a list of activities such 
as the following is used as a basis for instruction. 


Basic Human Activities" 


1. Protecting and conserving life, health, and property 
2. Producing, distributing, and consuming food, clothing, shelter, 
and other goods and services 
. Creating and producing tools and techniques 
. Transporting people and goods 
. Communicating ideas and feelings 
. Providing education 
. Providing recreation 
. Organizing and governing 
. Expressing aesthetic and spiritual impulses 


ODOONOWIRW 
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Success in Family Relations! 
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emotional maturity. Emotional maturity. 
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—“a_person’s capacity to deal 


“ Paul R. Hanna, in NEA Journal, p. 36, January, 1956, 
” Based on James H. S. Bossard, “Eight Reasons Why Marriages Go Wrong,” 
New York Times Magazine, PP. 5f, June 12, 1956, i 
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with life at a normal adult level’—comes as a result of experience in 
living, and for this there is no substitute. 

Present patterns of courtship do not lead to wise choice of marriage 
mates, Premium is on success in party-going, dancing, sports, petting, and 
use of “a good line.” The process has about it an impersonality which 
seldom touches on or reveals those qualities which matter most if couples 
are to live happily together for life. When one thinks of a lifelong union, 
being a good mixer or a star athlete or having a good pair of legs are less 
significant than “what one thinks about God, money, or a crying baby.” 

Marriage across ethnic lines can put a strain on both parties. Interfaith 
Marriages in particular are increasing, and some studies show about three 
times as many divorces or separations in such marriages as in marriages 
in which the couple are of the same faith. An old Chinese proverb has it 
that every boy should marry the girl who lives across the street. The 
meaning is that persons of the same background are more likely to find 
satisfactions in the marital state. 

An overemphasis on romance is a hazard. There is, to be sure, nothing 
new, unusual, or alarming about love. It is as old as the human heartbeat 
and makes the world a brighter place in which to live. The risk lies in 
accepting an emotional attraction as the sole foundation of marriage and 
homemaking, Time and again a marriage counselor hears that romance 
has not been enough. 

It should be said, in this connection, that sex in marriage means more 
than a physical attraction. It is an adjustment that is deep and pervasive 
and is often made slowly on the basis of many factors. It involves a deep 
rapport between marriage mates, along with mutual respect, a sharing of 
common interests, and reciprocal understanding. 

Children who are taught to “express themselves” without let or hin- 
drance, to pursue their own individual interests, are likely to bring to mar- 
riage the same attitude. Their view is: “Give marriage a try; if it does 
not work, well, end it.” While personal fulfillment is a worthy goal, it 
cannot be the sole basis for an enduring marriage, or even its primary 
foundation. 

Parenthood is underrated as a force in marriage. Little research, in a 
relative sense, has centered on children in the home, and marriage clinics 
deal largely with husband-wife relations. Such facts, coupled with many 
Cases of parental indifference to or neglect of children, justify a reminder 
to the young that “the family is the connecting link between successive 
generations . . . indeed this is the basic purpose of the family.” 

Undue pressure to get ahead in life, to strive for higher status, puts a 
Severe strain on a family. Young people are pressed into social-class 
norms, urged to marry “up” the social ladder, and in still other ways have 
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the ambitions of parents thrust upon them. Such a process seldom 
strengthens the family as an enduring group. 

There has been far too little emphasis on the family as a group. Perhaps 
no society has ever educated so many of its young people in family living 
as has ours, yet no society has had to face so many marriage failures. 
Stress in formal courses at universities and in high schools has been on 
how to get married rather than on how to stay married. “Actually, a 
family is a project in group living. Its stability requires accent on group 
values rather than on the individualism now so widely stressed.” 


In sum, there are no short or easy solutions to marriage problems, 
no “wonder drugs” to cure family ills. Success in marriage must be 
earned, as in other aspects of life, through sound judgment, effective 
techniques, and devotion to time-proven values. 


IMPROVING HOME-SCHOOL COOPERATION 


All school faculties give thought to ways 
the cooperation of schools and homes, Whe 


have spent time on the subject, talk has c 
topics. 


and means of improving 
n teachers in our classes 
entered on a number of 


Approaches to Better School-Home Relations 


. Communications to parents 

. Conferences at school with parents 

» School and parent joint projects 

. Services of organized parent groups 
Back-to-school visits of parents 

i Special programs for parents 

Home visits by teachers 

Use of parents as resource persons in cl 

Use of parents as sponsors of school clu 

. Use of parents as members of 


ass projects and instruction 
bs, lunch hour, Parties, etc. 
advisory council to the school 
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humanness, for a greater effort to understand people in their family 


relations and to work with them. 
Six fairly simple rules, if observed where relevant, will prevent a 
lot of parent-teacher misunderstanding relative to children. 


Guides to Teachers, General Policy 


1. Be clear as to the school’s authority. In some kinds of child prob- 
lems, the school has authority to act in loco parentis; in other kinds it has 
a limited authority; and in still others authority is reserved to parents or 
lodged in courts or similar agencies. It may be too much to expect that 
every teacher or school head will know the several types of applicable 
law, but they should be up to date on schoolboard directives and adminis- 
trative rulings. They should know how to secure legal advice when it is 
needed. 

2. Work out new school rules in agreement with parents. Any change 
in established practices, e.g, a minor change in grade report cards, 
will be disconcerting to many parents. A procedure devised cooperatively 
with parents, or discussed and explained to them, will save time and 
trouble for schools. 

3. Enforce all school rules fairly and firmly. If the rules are good, they 
protect the individual, and thus bring stability to the school. If the rules 
are defective, they should be changed. Conditions under which excep- 
tions are to be made, and with what safeguards, should be discussed in 
advance within the school staff. A periodic review of exceptions should 
be made standard practice. 

4. School policy should serve the public interest and, further, repre- 
Sentatives of the public are in final control. Effort must be made at all 
times, and at critical times a special effort, to determine what the public 
interest is, that is, what the board and the area hold to be in the common 
good, a fair deal for all. Needless to add, teachers and others must be 
Protected against the extreme demands of disgruntled parents and 
clamorous minority groups. 

5. Build understanding and good will in the community. It is casy to 
Set so deeply caught in hurried day-by-day operations that the long view, 
the trust reposed in school personnel as they plan with parents for 
children and with the community for the school, is missed. No educator 
1s any richer than his bank account in this particular. The “credit” extend- 
ed him as he works with the young may be withdrawn if he allows 

usy work” to obscure the significance of his over-all role as guide, 
Counselor, and teacher. 

6. At all times, a professional is a professional. To anticipate Chapter 


o 
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17, professions differ from other work pursuits, not only in the knowledge 
they require, but in the moral concern members assume toward clienteles. 
The concept of ethical practice applies with unusual relevance to teach- 


ing, for no other calling is more invested with public interest or more 
significant for a society's future. 


These are, we suppose, obvious rules, and good teachers observe 
them as a matter of course. Their practice in a school can make a 
great difference. Other less evident rules will come to mind as a 
college class reflects on the problem of school and home relations. 
The family today is not what it has been in the nation’s past. It is 
different and it is, we believe, less strong and less effective in human 
relations. It is, among all our institutions, most precious, most 
worthy of strong support from the public schools. 


Problems and Projects 


1. Review the changes in American families, Do 


or weaken families so far as you can observe? Explai 
2. What trends can 


these studies for work with children in school. 

5. A large number of grade and high school teache: 
listed home-school problems on which th 
turn up repeatedly in these lists: 


rs in our classes have 
ey wanted help. Here are items that 


1. Adequate food, clothing, shelter 10. Fighting, street gang activities 

2. Tardiness, absence, dropouts 11. Requests for exception to rules 

3. Pupil appearance, dress, grooming 12. Language, manners, and morals 

4. Communications to parents 18. Pupil employment, work for pay 

5. Care of health, including dental 14. Lessons out of school, home chores 
6. Boy and girl relations, dating 15. Driving to school, traffic rules 

7. Extracurricular events, athletics 16. Accidents at school, emergencies 
8. Pupil grades, promotions 17. Corporal or other punishment 

9. Teaching controversial issues 18 


- Home visits, parent uncooperation 
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see if agreement can be reached on a final list of the five most important rules 
—and their exact phrasing—to be reported to class. 
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Chapter 10 


THE SCHOOL AND CHILD ACCULTURATION 


The adolescent's exit from his family via education, work, mar- 
riage, and change of address, is fraught with potential conflict 
which only a system of institutional controls can neutralize. 
—Kingsley Davis 
What social class can control the schools in such a way that the 
desired goals of equality and mobility can be achieved? 
—W. B. Brookover 


What is a school? To say that it is a certain building, a head count 
of persons who assemble there, a unity of interacting personalities, 
a field of social forces, a system of formal-informal control, a special 
cultural world, a community service agency, an image in the public 
mind, is very true. Every school, no matter how small, is all these 
things and more. It can be studied from any of these viewpoints, 
and a partial account is likely to remind one of the blind men and 
the elephant. 

For our purpose here, let us say that school is a tea 
learning process, that these are the basic functions it h 
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tasks are done. Still more t 


SCHOOL HISTORY, U.S.A. 


Schools in any society are an invention, a cultural 
and in every society they reflect domina 
outset in what is now the United States, 
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One strong motivation was religious as seen, for example, in Protes- 
tant insistence that men be able to read the Scripture. The “Old 
Satan” Act, passed in 1624 by the Massachusetts Bay Company, 
read in part:? 


It being one cheife proiect of ye ould deluder, Satan, to keepe men from 
the knowledge of ye Scriptures, as in formr times by keeping ym in an 
unknowne tongue, so in these latter times by perswading from ye use of 
tongues, yt so at least ye true sence & meaning of ye original might be 
clouded by false glosses of saint seeming deceivers, yt learning may not 
be buried in ye grave of or fathrs in ye church and commonwealth, the 
Lord assisting or endeavors . . . - 

It is therefore ordered, yt evry towneship in this iurisdiction, aftr ye 
Lord hath increased ym number to 50 householdrs, shall then forth wth 
appoint one with in their towne to teach all such children as shall resort 
to him to write & read, whose wages shall be paid eithr by ye parents 
or mstrs of such children, or by ye inhabitants in genrall .. . & it is 
further ordered, yt where any town shall increase to ye number of 100 
families or householdrs, they shall set up a grammar schoole, ye mstr 
thereof being able to instruct youth so farr as they shall be fited for ye 
university se ho 


This act served as a model for other New England colonies and, as 
Settlers moved farther into the country, they carried with them the 
idea of free, general education under public support. Other models 
Were current, notably those that saw in schooling a way of “promot- 
ing publick happiness” by preparing good farmers, artisans, and 
Citizens. The struggle for public support and control of education, 
along with compulsory school attendance, continued well into the 
twentieth century. 

In general the public school idea was promoted by middle-class lib- 
erals, social and religious reformers and humanitarians, by the labor 
Movement and working classes of cities, and by the organized agrarian 
and Populist movements during the latter part of the 19th century.” 


. On the frontier, the advancing frontier, there was little disposi- 
tion to follow Old World parallels. Hereditary class lines were not 
recognized, the struggle for existence was severe, and people knew 


* Edgar Knight and Clifton L. Hall, Readings in American Educational History, 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1951, p. L 
R. Freeman Butts, A Cultural History of Education, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


Pany, Inc., New York, 1947, p. 472. 
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little of culture in a literary sense. Public education reflected these 
characteristics. As outposts grew into towns, towns into cities, 
schools increased in number and in offerings. They were, to a de- 
gree, democratic in spirit, taking children of rich and poor on equal 
footing. These were the “common” schools, i.e., primary and gram- 
mar, since in 1840 there were only about twenty-five public high 
schools in the nation. As late as 1850, the few pupils who went be- 
yond the common schools attended private and denominational 
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academies. Such schools numbered around six thousand at that 
date. 


taken place. Cubberley’s chart (Figure 21) 
overview as can be found. 


Figure 21 shows the growth of public and private schools and 
their tendency to come more and more under taxpayers’ support 
and control. School patterns vary today, but the predominate one is 
the 6-3-8 plan: six years elementary, three years junior high, three 
years senior high. A complete account of schooling would need to 


is perhaps as valid an 
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clarify several kinds of nonpublic education, including parochial 
school systems. 


POPULATION AND SCHOOLING 


Another way to get perspective on schools is to consider the trend 
of population. From 1900 to 1950, the population of the United 
States almost doubled, increasing from 76 million to about 150.7 
million. The distribution among age groups in the 1950 census was, 
in millions: up to 4 years, 16.1; 5 to 9 years, 13.2; 10 to 14 years, 
11.1; 15 to 19 years, 10.6; 20 to 24 years, 11.5; 25 to 44 years, 45.2; 
45 to 64 years, 30.6; 65 years and over, 12.3. 

The highest percentage of children under age 5 was in the South, 
11.8 per cent, and the lowest was in the Northeast, 9.5. The same 
was true of children aged 5 to 9 years. At ages 10 to 19, the figures 
were 16.7 per cent in the South and 12.8 in the Northeast. The 
North Central and Western states fell well within these ranges. 

In the total population, children and youth comprised a lower 
percentage (31 per cent) in urban areas than in rural-farm (42 per 
cent) and rural-nonfarm (88 per cent) areas. Conversely, over 60 
per cent of the urban population in 1950 were in the productive 
ages of 20 to 64, in comparison with about 50 per cent in rural-farm 
areas. In respect to race, children under age 14 made up a larger 
Percentage (80.0 per cent) of the nation’s nonwhite population than 
of the white (24.9 per cent). 

The growth of population and other changes, including the 
economic, have brought increases in school enrollment. While the 
number of children and youth aged 5 to 20 years grew by 25 per 
cent from 1910 to 1950, the number attending schools increased by 
almost 54 per cent. Whereas less than 60 per cent of these age 
ee were in school in 1910, almost 73 per cent were enrolled in 

50. 

Table 10 shows a tremendous increase of the young in school. The 
Ow percentage of 5- and 6-year-olds in school in 1950, in compari- 
son with other 1950 data, is explained mainly by the compulsory 
starting age of 6 in many states. In this same year almost all children 
aged 7 to 15 were in school; the drop in enrollment at this point was 


. * An excellent summary of USS. census statistics, and implications for education, is 
Eleanor H. Bernert, America’s Children, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1958. 
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due chiefly to the limit of statutory attendance (as low as 14 years 
in some states), At ages 16 and 17, and especially from ages 18 to 
20, there is a marked decline in numbers of youth in school, notably 
among girls. The low point in enrollment between 1910 and 1920 
occurred during the period of World War I, and per cent increases 
later were due in part to the GI Bill. 

Other significant changes have taken place in schools. The ele- 
mentary school has increased its holding power remarkably, the 
principal loss now being at the eighth grade level. High schools 


Taste 10. Per Cenr or U.S. POPULATION Five to Twenty Years or Ace 
ENROLLED IN Scnoor, 1910 ro 1950* 


Age ranges 1950 1940 1930 1920 1910 
Total, 5 to 20 years old. 72.7 70.8 69.9 64.3 59.2 
5 and 6 years old....... 39.3 43.0 43.2 41.0 34.6 
7 to 13 years old....... 95.7 95.0 95.3 90.6 86.1 
14 and 15 years old..... 93.1 90.0 88.8 79.9 75.0 
16 and 17 years old... .. 74.5 68.7 57.3 42.9 43.1 
18 to 20 years old...... 27.5 23.6 21.4 14.8 15.2 


* Derived from U.S. Bureau 


of the Census, Census of Population: 1950, vol. II, 
Characteristics of Population, 


part 1, U.S. Summary, table 110. 


show better retention than in past decades, though nowise as great 
as elementary schools, In 1944-1945 to take a figure, 152 out of each 
1,000 pupils in the fifth grade did not enter high school, and 326 
withdrew after entering, a loss of nearly half the thousand. In spite 
of such attrition, the median years of schooling completed in 1950 
in the United States for persons aged twenty-five years and over 
was 9.3 years. White female urban scored best with an average of 
10.2 years; nonwhite male least, 6.5 years. 


EARLY LEARNINGS ABOUT PEOPLE 


To turn to child acculturation, consider the 
of 250 kindergartners, first and second 
from lower- to middle-clas 


Philadelphia Study 
graders. These children were 
s homes, white and Negro, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish. Researchers were trained for their work, and 
two or more half-hour interviews were held with each child in 
which use was made of projective tests, 
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How Big-city Children, Age Four to Eight, Perceive 
Their Social Roles and Relationships* 


Hypotheses. In general, the study sought to discover how very young 
children perceive the social world about them in so far as certain great 
cleavages were concemed, namely, those of race, creed, and social class. 

There were four main hypotheses. First, feelings toward own and 
other races, creeds, and classes are learned in early childhood, much 
earlier than is commonly supposed by parents and teachers. Second, 
learnings will reflect the subcultures in which children live; they will 
derive partly from direct teaching, and partly from subconscious as- 
similation of prevalent views. Third, the groups to which children be- 
long will be highly determinative of attitudes toward self and others. 
Fourth, the views of children as to their own individual worth will vary 
with the social status of races, creeds, and classes in American urban 
society. 

Social Episodes Test. Each child was presented, in an individual inter- 
view and after rapport had been created, with a series of sketches of 
children at play, at school, and so on. Once the adult felt certain that the 
scene was understood, the subject was led to talk. Parts of two inter- 


views are illustrative. T is tester, C is child. 


Girt, Four YEARS, WHITE, PROTESTANT 


(showing picture) Tell me about the picture. 

Well, they are playing ball. 

(pointing to Negro boy) Tell me about this little boy. 

He is watching them (white boys) play. 

He isn’t playing. Why isn’t he playing? 

Well, he didn’t know they were playing and he just came to 
watch. 

Why don’t they ask him to play? 

Because I think they have too much boys now. 

(making sure the child understands, i.e., white boys playing ball, 
a Negro boy standing by and looking on) Is this little boy 
glad he is colored? 

C: No. White childrens don’t like coloreds because they fight too 

much. 

T: Would this boy sometimes want to be a white boy? 

C: Yes, because white boys do gooder things than coloreds. 


. “Based on a report in Genetic Psychology Monographs, vol. 40, pp- 327-347, 1949. 
a the full story, see Helen Trager and Marion Radke Yarrow, They Learn What 
hey Live, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1952. 
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The child was, to repeat, four years old. She seemed unaware of race 
at first but, further along, she showed an awareness of differences. Her 
reasoning as to why, i.e., “white boys do gooder things than colored, 
seemed to mean, after questioning, that white boys had more opportuni- 
ties than Negro boys to do things, or that Negro boys did less worthy 
things, such as fighting. 


Girt, Six Years, Warre, CATHOLIC 


T: (pointing to a boy in a picture) This little boy is Protestant. 
These other children are not Protestant. Tell me, what is a 

Protestant? 

: When you go to a different church than Catholic. And you don’t 
go to church, and you go to Sunday School, 

: Do you know any Protestant children? 

: I'm Protestant. And my cousin is. 

: Is this little boy glad he is a Protestant? 

: Sometimes he is and Sometimes he isn’t. He sees the Catholics 
go to church. 

: (pointing to children at play) Who are these children? 

: They're Catholics, Some days they like to be Protestants, too. 
They go to confessions and we don’t have to. 

: Tell me what is a Catholic? 


: Means when you're supposed to go to church, tell your sins, 


Q 


Qn QOH aHOA 


This child is judged by the study authors to be confused as to her own 
religious identity, since she is Catholic. It is probable that she distin- 
groups, yet she does not, in the inter- 
an the other. That is, she does 
3 on the contrary her attitudes are friendly. 


ere less friendly toward race 
differences, and unfriendliness increased 


ange as children were 
questioned on their views. In re iew content, about three- 
clear meaning (whether in fact right or 
her-group creedal symbols, be- 

liefs, and practi , wi imini. 


ing somewhat with advancing 
age. 


The greatest number of perceptions, 
directed at Jewish children and adults, Th 
or “not American,” and they “talk funn 
about several holidays, gentile children 
Jewish religious customs. 


and the most negative, were 
ey were described as “foreign,” 
y” Aside from having learned 
knew little that was true about 
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Social Roles Test. This test was conducted by use of doll figures which 
were meant to simulate real persons. These persons were to be dressed 
by the child being interviewed, taken to their real-life homes (choices 
given), to their jobs, and through other experiences. The aim was to 
discover the status (or social class) differences, if any, in habitual role 
assignments. To illustrate: 


ROLE ASSIGNMENTS, WHITE CHILDREN 


First Graver: (gives Negro doll work clothes, white doll dress-up 
clothes) She (Negro doll) could be cleaning. Ladies who are 
colored are maids. She (white doll) had a child and went out to 
buy shoes. 

Srconp Graver: (Negro doll given work clothes, white doll still 
shabbier clothing) She (Negro) is maid. Take care of child. She 
(white) going uptown to dance. 

First Graper: (Negro doll shabby clothes, white doll dress-up 
clothes) She (Negro) working in house. She (white) out buying 
food. Come home to change her dress. 

Seconp Graver: (Negro doll shabby clothes, white doll dress-up) 
He (Negro) would be digging dirt. He (white) going on vaca- 
tion. 


It should have been explained that, on asking subjects to outfit the 
white and Negro dolls, the interviewers provided identical sets of clothes 
(dress-up, work, shabby) for each doll. All children tended to give the 
preferred costume to “persons” of their own race. 


TABLE 11. ASSIGNMENT OF PREFERRED COSTUME, PER CENT TOTALS 


Negro children White children 
Costume 7 
assigned to Kinder-| Ist 2nd | Kinder-| Ist 2nd 
garten grade grade | garten | grade | grade 
Negro doll.....----- 61 72 79 32 40 18 
White doll. . s| 26 28 | 21 47 55 | 63 
Indecisive.....------ 13 0 0 21 5 19 


Table 11 shows that 61 per cent of the Negro kindergartners gave the 
prized costume to Negro doll figures, 26 per cent to white. Though both 
samples of children showed marked own-race preferences, these feelings 
Were much stronger among Negro youngsters. In both cases, in-group 
attitudes increased with age. 
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“Stereotyping,” evident in the assignment of clothes, work jobs, houses, 
time uses, and activities, was due to impressions held by both groups of 
the Negro’s lower socioeconomic status. For example, good houses were 
given to white dolls by 77 per cent of the white children and by 60 per 
cent of the Negro children. Poor houses were given to Negro dolls by 80 
per cent of the whites and by 67 per cent of the Negroes, 

Conclusions. The authors felt that the study as a whole supported three 
kinds of far-reaching conclusions. 

1, First years are formative in the social develo 
Children have learned a great deal by age eight 
and class relations, 

2. Many children know much about race and creed, but most of what 
they know is not true. They react to people along hearsay lines, tending 
to stereotype real differences. In general, unfriendly feelings across group 
lines are decidedly more evident than the reverse, 

3. The strong implications are that adults ( notably parents) teach 
youngsters their own prejudices, and that schooling, if it is to be effective 
in correcting biases, must begin early in child life. 


pment of personality. 
about racial, creedal, 


The Philadelphia study is not the first t 
children are well on the way toward le 
pected of them in their society. They dis 
out-group members; they rate peers 
them. Fiction bulks larger than fact 


© show that very young 
arning the behaviors ex- 


influences will 80 on without a break into the primary and secondary 
schools. 
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Status Ratings in Jonesville Schools: 


The Sample. It will be recalled that Jonesville is an Illinois corn-belt 
town of about six thousand. People are largely native white. About 3 per 
cent are upper class, 11 per cent upper middle class, 31 per cent lower 
middle, 41 per cent upper lower, and 14 per cent lower lower. Of the 
1,800 children of school age, the great majority go to public schools. Of 
the 735 teen-agers who should have been in school at the time of study, 
only 390 were enrolled. The remainder were out on work permits or 
could not be accounted for. 

Grades 5 and 6 and grades 10 and 11, in all 380 boys and girls, were 
chosen for systematic study. Median ages were 11.3 and 16.3 years. 


TABLE 12. Scnoor CHILDREN BY FAMILY Crass LEVELS* 


Grades 5 and 6 Grades 10 and 11 


Social class 
Boys | Girls Total | Per cent | Boys Girls | Total | Per cent 


i = 2]... 2 1 

“el al 10 6 6 9 | B 7 
17| 13 | 30 17 | 36 | 52 | 88 43 

ag | 59 | 107 co |l a | 8 43 
a| 13} 27 15 6 7| 2B 6 

85 | 89| 174 100 95 | lil | 206 100 


* From Bernice L. Neugarten, American Journal of Sociology, vol. 51, p. 307, 1946. 
Schools as Selective Agencies. The fact that almost all children of 

school age in the United States now §° to school may conceal a very im- 

Portant point. Who stays in school? Who completes high school? 

The striking finding in Table 12 is the shift in the class backgrounds 
of pupils from grade to high school. While over three-fourths of fifth and 
sixth graders were from lower-class levels, less than half the tenth and 
eleventh graders were from these levels. Middle-class pupils made up 
half the enrollment in the upper grades, whereas they comprised 23 per 
Cent of the two lower grades. The fact is that Jonesville schools operate 
as a selection agency, a channel for the upward mobility of “better-off” 
youth, Schools prepare these youngsters for businesses and the profes- 
Sions and, by the same token, release other teen-agers for wage-work 


Pursuits, 


° Based on several studies of the community variously called Jonesville, Elmtown, 
and Hometown, chiefly the work of Bernice L. Neugarten, A. B. Hollingshead, and 


w Lloyd Warner. See Chapter 5 and 10 bibliographies. 
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Reputational Data. The 380 boys and girls were asked to fill in a “guess 
who” form in which they wrote the names of pupils who were well 
dressed, clean, popular, not liked, dirty, and so on. These reputational 
ratings for grades 5 and 6 are given in Table 13. The table shows the in- 
dex number which would hold if there were an equal number of children 
at each of the four social class levels. 

Ratings in Table 13 are, to repeat, the votes children would receive by 
social-class levels if the number of voters were equal at each level. While 
both “good” and “bad” ratings are found at all status levels, the trend of 
the data is clear. Middle-class pupils are given high standing, that is, 


Taste 13. How Puris Rare Purius iN Grapes 5 Anp 6 WHEN toe NUMBER 
or RATERS 1s EQUALIZED BY Socar Crass LeveLs* 


Positive character UMÍLM| ut] 1L Negative character UM| LM un! LL 
items items 
Best friend........| 64 37 | 18 | 15 | Is not likada iisas 91 5 | 11] 37 
Well dressed... | 93 | 33 14 | 3 | Not well dressed...... 0| 1} 11] 55 
Good-looking......| 43 | 97 11| 1] Not good-looking. . 2/ 3 1 10] 27 
POPUAr wesc es 5, 39/15] 8] 1 Unpopular........ i 1 || 2 6 | 21 
Likes school.......] 45 | 15 9 | 3 | Doesn’t like school... 3] 3 9 | 28 
Is clean...,.......] 44 16| 8| 2 Dirty, smelly... ., 0j 1 7 | 34 
Has a good time.. .| 27 14| 5] 5 | Never has good time. .| 3] 5 4| 8 
Good manners... , 41/15] 5] 3] Baa manners........ 5| 6 5 | 19 
Plays fair........, 28 | 11 7 4 | Doesn’t play fair... 4/4 5] 11 
Isaleader......., 41 | 12 5 1|Fightsalot........., 20| 8 9 | 21 


* From Bernice L, Neugarten, in W. Llo 


yd Warner et al., Democracy in Jonesville, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949 


» P. 80. Used by permission, 


an enviable reputation, on positive character 
class pupils rate high on negative character it 
children are by and large the prestigeful group, 
the reverse. While this is a significant findin 


tions to the rule, 


i ations is to ask 
subjects to list their best fri 
who are not wanted as frie 
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each status level found more friends at their own level, after which they 
named most friends at the level just above. (3) The distinct peaking of 
LL votes for LL friends and the few votes for the same pupils by higher 
status individuals suggest the marginal status of the lower class. By the 
same reasoning, the considerable scatter of UL votes may indicate a kind 
of linking function for these boys and girls, a “joining together” of 
different levels in the group. 


Taste 14, Summary or Puri RATINGS ON CHARACTER TRAITS, 
Per cent Torars* 


5th and 6th grade Positive | Negative 


pupils traits traits 
Upper middle... ..- -++ 19 3 
Lower middle... e 27 6 
Upper lower. . i 50 50 
Lower lower.....---+-- 4 40 


* Bernice L. Neugarten, in W. Lloyd Warner et al., Democracy in Jonesville, Harpers 
& Brothers, New York, 1949, p. 79. 


Tastp 15. How Friern AND SIXTH Grape Pups Cast THEIR VOTES FOR 
Best Frrenps* 


Children UM | LM UL LL | Total 

Upper middle. ...----- 120 67 47 22 256 
Lower middle. . sc 40 53 34 19 146 
Upper lower... -+-+ 12 15 29 20 76 
Lower lower. ... -> A i 1 10 40 58 
Total 179 136 120 101 536 


* From Bernice L. Neugarten, in W. Lloyd Warner et al., Democracy in Jonesville, 


Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949, p. 81. 


In the high school, the same kind of tentative findings were reported. 
Friend-choice data as given in terms of an MSJ index (times mentioned 
per subject per judge) show that UM pupils were named as best friends 
many times more often than were pupils at any other class level. While 
they were claimed as friends by pupils at all four levels, the striking fact 
is the extent to which UM boys and girls confined their friendships to 
themselves, In general, the data disclose, as in the fifth and sixth grades, 
the high correlation between social-class level and school popularity, i.e., 
the higher the individual's status, the more often he is named as a best 
friend. The reverse is not quite so true as at the grade school level. Not- 
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friends in the high school spread with more evenness over all social-status 
levels; this finding was supported by other data which we shall not 
reprint. 

Dropouts and Grades. It was mentioned earlier that, of the 735 adoles- 
cents of school age, only 390 were in school at the time of the study, and 
that almost all the dropouts were UL and LL youth. 

The relation of dropouts to school grades can be inferred from Table 
16. If a course mark of 69 or less is considered failing, as was true at this 
high school, then almost all school failures were lower-class pupils. 

In Conclusion. “The social behavior of adolescents,” writes Hollings- 
head, “appears to be related functionally to the positions that their fam- 
ilies occupy in the structure of the community.” This conclusion seems 
applicable also to grade pupils in the Jonesville schools, 


TABLE 16. AVERAGE GRADES oF TENTH AND ELEVENTH GRADE PurILS BY 
Socar Crass Levets: Per CENT Torars* 


Social class 100-85 | 84-70 | 69-50 


U, UM. 51.4 48.6 0.0 

LM.... 35.5 63.2 1.3 

UL.. 18.4 69.2 12.4 

1) er 8.3 66.7 25.0 

Total 23.8 66.3 9.9 
*A. B. Hollin zshead, Elmtown’s Y, Ji t Sı Vew rk 
ih oe a ‘a ie Trg Youth, John W iley & Sons, Ine., New York, 


The finding is that schools are in society and of it and tend, 
obviously, to educate for it. This means, in terms of the case that 
as the data show, social class permeates the Jonesville schools and, 
by its presence, appears to teach itself. Whether teachers instruct 
in status relations and, if so, the system they favor, are not direct 
concerns in the studies under review, The conclusion that is in- 


escapable is that cl into child acculturation, that 


and statuses appropriate 
to their social positions, miii 
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alertness, and persistence, influence the day-by-day changes in atti- 
tudes, behaviors, and conditions by which in the long run progress 
is made toward a free, just, and humane society. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CLASS 


Is equality of opportunity a thing we talk about, maybe believe in, 
yet never expect to achieve? How would Americans express them- 
selves in a scientific opinion poll on the issue? Whether views were 
for or against, the nation would be able to say what schools should 
do in respect to social inequalities in education. Lacking such data, 
we shall have to reason as to the public interest. 

Since the time of Jefferson, the nation has preached the doctrine 
of equality and the democratic ideals of individual worth and up- 
ward mobility. Schools, in particular tax-supported schools, have 
been viewed as the perfect or near-perfect channel through which 
to attain these goals. The more children there are in school, the 
greater will be the number of people who are provided the means 
to get ahead, to rise above circumstances. Thus school-attendance 
figures become an index of national well-being and give evidence 
of an open society in which ambitions are to be realized. 

Here one must face two stubborn facts. First, though far more 
people are in more schools and for more years than ever before, 
there is no conclusive evidence that social mobility has increased in 
the last several decades (see p. 102ff.). On the contrary, the view is 
growing that the move from lower class to middle class, or middle 
It than in the past. Second, as studies of 
ar that the class system distributes 
at all levels, and thus disadvantages 


to upper, is more difficu 
Social class pile up, it is cle 
Privileges unequally in schools 


lower-class youth. 
To go on with the point, who controls the schools? At the top, 


authority is exercised by board members who are, with exceptions, 
business and professional persons, chiefly middle class. Within the 
school, administrators and teachers are predominately of middle- 
class backgrounds, though the number of lower-class persons who 
are entering teaching is increasing in Detroit and perhaps in other 
big cities, Further, middle-class youngsters and their parents have 
been found in recent studies to be the best-informed, best-organized, 
and most articulate group of school supporters and critics. All told, 
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the control culture that bears most strongly on schools is, as said be- 
fore, middle-class-oriented. 

On assumption that lower-class pupils cannot learn academic sub- 
ject matter, the hard stuff of the curriculum, schools route them into 
vocational, commercial, and general courses which are widely re- 
garded as substandard. IQ tests are used as a sorting device, a place- 
ment and guidance indicator, and these tests are notoriously biased 
in favor of middle-class culture.” Further, out-of-class activities favor 
middle-class pupils; this fact holds even for athletics because of the 
time required and the incidental costs. 

To digress for a moment, a word may be said about certain per- 
sonality tests. Consider some items from a 
tory.” 

1. Do you see more fun or humor in things w 
than when you are alone? (Right answer, no.) 

2. Can you usually understand a problem better by studying it alone 
than by discussing it with others? (Right answer, yes. ) 

3. Do you usually face your troubles 
(Right answer, yes.) 


4. Do you like to bear responsibilities alone? (Right 


popular “neurotic inven- 


hen you are in a group 


alone without seeking help? 


answer, yes.) 


Here is, one might guess, a tester with a firm faith in individ- 
ualism, in man alone, free, strong, ungrouped. On this test subjects 
who find fun in groups, discuss problems with others, seck help on 
troubles, share responsibilities, are judged abnormal, that is, weak, 
dependent, maladjusted. There could perhaps be no greater untruth 
about people, for man, in all his time, has been a group member, a 
teamworker, a human being who behaves like a human being, 

To return to class bias, the need for at least six kinds of corrective 
measures might be investigated in any school. 


Possible Correctives for Class Bias 


1. With life so varied, the search for talent should 
It is not enough in schools to nurture symbol uses 
other abilities are important too. Ex 
nonverbal technical skills, and leaders 
broader educational goals. 


80 on on every front. 
and understandings; 
amples are creativity in art fields, 
hip in groups. Schools should set up 


* The best study is still the work of Kenneth Eells et 


al.; the best critical comments 
on IQ testing are by Brookover, Davis, and Tyler. See 


chapter bibliography. 
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2. The interests, needs, and problems of pupils should become the 
basis for group study of the interests, needs, and problems of society; 
and instructional methods should take many forms, including direct, 
firsthand experience under teacher guidance. 

3. Children should be better motivated to learn and to discipline them- 
selves in all that this requires. Schools can see that pupils work at mean- 
ingful tasks, that group “feedback” builds relationships in which learning 
can take place, and that threat of grade failure is not used as a motiva- 
tional technique. 

4, Definitive studies of social class among school children are needed. 
For example, do lower-class teen-agers differ from middle-class peers in 
wanting to get ahead? If not, do both groups aspire to identical educa- 
tions, occupations, and ways of life? What part does high school play in 
generating ambitions? Does its role differ for the two groups? 

5. Far less stress should be put on IQ tests; in fact, their use might well 
be curtailed until fairer, less biased tests are widely tried out in experi- 
mental situations and standardized. The same is true for a number of so- 
called “personality tests.” Other means of pupil assessment should be 
found. 

6. Most important perhaps is that parents be brought to reflect upon 
the aims of public education. Should schools really further the ideals of 
individual worth, equality of opportunity, upward mobility for all? If 
so, then the best way of organizing (reorganizing ) a school system can 
be evolved as thought is given to the problem. 


TEACHER AND PUPIL RELATIONS 


One topic remains for the chapter, the matter of teacher and 
pupil relations. Educational journals devote much space to these 
interactions, the usual admonition being that teaching is fun, that it 
is good to work with the young. That, too, has been our experience, 
definitely; yet we fear that some inspired writers make the job look 
too easy, too certain, in short, less than full time or man-size, Con- 
sider a so-called “tough school” in New York City. Here is an 
account written by one of the teachers. 


A Report on a “Tough” School* 


“T teach English in a ‘tough’ vocational high school in a slum area,” 
the author writes, “a deprived area, of New York City. I have taught for 


* Adapted from an article by Charles G. Spiegler in the New York Times Magazine, 
PP. 25, 88-89, November 24, 1957. 
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23 years, 15 of them in such schools. . . . We have our share of switch- 
blade kids, card sharks, delinquents, etc., but the fact is that for every 
ineducable in my school there are fifty who will compete for the honor 
society. For every emotional cripple, there are a hundred good, solid 
Americans, going to school to learn how to make a better living and to 
live better.” 

There is, he holds, a hard core of boys who respond to neither reason 
and warmth nor decency, however abundantly offered. They wander 
about the school, shooting craps as much as they please, offering dirty 
postcards for sale, drawing pictures on lavatory walls and vilifying teach- 
ers in their talk. One boy like this can wreck a lesson by rising in class 
and saying: “Come on, you guys, to my house. See my gun collection. 
Take one, use it on the teach.” A few such boys can carry on a gang war- 
fare that will demoralize both the student body and the faculty. 

But the average student in the “tough” school is not evil. He is difficult 
and he is different, not like anything the textbooks warn teachers to ex- 
pect. “You can’t, for example, get him to read Shakespeare, yet he will 
stay up most of the night to read The Spirit of St. Louis. You bore him 
with Gresham’s law in economics, but turn to installment buying and he 
comes alive,” In science he does not care for exact definition of “matter.” 
What matters to him is how to get rid of acne or how to “soup up” a hot 
rod or what makes the sputniks stay up. 

His IQ is more in his hands than in his head. He can tear down and 
rebuild his “heap,” name (and spell out) all the parts. Yet ask him a 
bookish question and he will quip back. He is not a fresh or a stupid boy; 
he is a nonacademic boy. His behaviors in class are his defense against 
lack of meaning, and hence excessive boredom. 

In 1900 a New York City high school te. 
such a boy. Of the half-million childrei 
14,000 ever got to high school, and thes 


acher would seldom have met 
n in elementary schools only 


e were pretty much the bright, 
scholarly, well-to-do. . , 3 
Of the 700 boys in my school, fully 40 per cent are from broken 
homes. About half of these live in hom i 


ys around their necks, 
m school at 3:30, let 

job. He comes back after six, makes dinner 
for his brothers, sisters, and hi “up squad, then 
watches TV until ten o'cloc i 


parents get home and take 
over, and Sal goes to bed, He has never had a warm breakfast served 
by his mother; and he has never had an intimate, serious talk with his 
father, for, even on Sundays, “the old man has to sleep.” 
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Most of these boys live in an intellectual ghetto. The talk at home is 
of the “who’s gonna win the fight” variety. Glued to westerns and crime 
shows on TV, interested in sports, movies, and girls, no more than a 
score of the boys have ever gone to a Broadway play or to a concert at 
Carnegie Hall, even though these places are less than an hour from 
their homes. “That’s for eggheads,” Billy Brenner, 16, says when he is 
offered a ticket. “Anyhow, you get home too late.” Billy bowls two 
nights a week every week, getting home well after midnight. This means 
a clash with the teacher next day who tells him not to slump (or sleep) 
in his seat, “to sit up straight.” 

Concern for subject matter, rather than for human beings, is “the 
Great Dividing Line” between teachers and these boys. To demand 
that the latter appreciate Browning or Tennyson forthwith can only 
mean a tough time for the instructor. The teacher who knows that 
these youngsters are in school “because bosses don’t hire you if you got 
no diploma” has an easier day. 

“Take my first-period English class. Instead of discussing a listed 
book, we take up Kon-Tiki which almost all of my 32 boys have 
read... .” Before class starts, Jimmy Kolotney goes to the black- 
board to write his letter of congratulations to Heyerdahl, which the 
class will edit. In a corner of the room, seven boys are rehearsing for 
an “interview” with the Kon-Tiki skipper and crew. . . . 

Four boys are at the teacher’s desk as he takes the roll. Each has a 
note explaining an absence. The teacher reads and signs the notes. Three 
boys come with requests to be released from class; one to check in at a 
clinic, one to get a free-lunch pass, one to report a lost transportation 
card. “When I am ready to begin the lesson, I walk back and tap Teddy 
J ameson, fast asleep, and whisper: ‘Let’s go, boy, we need you now.’ z 

The group reads and corrects the letter. “You can’t send junk to a 
big shot like that.” Next, the TV panel grapples mightily with the mad- 
ness and thrill and glory of an adventure dear to every boy’s heart. 
Didja ever chicken out?” a crewman is asked. “Hey, didja miss girls?” 
And so the questions go, until the bell strikes. 

It would be disingenuous,” writes the author, “to say that I find 
Such a period exhilarating. It is hard work—dreaming up ways to moti- 
vate the easily bored,” to make their education as useful as possible, 
and to find a place for them in one’s heart. “Yet I do not seek greener 
Pastures, I find a vast satisfaction right here in knowing that boys, who 
ave never gone far beyond the comics, are now reading Kon-Tiki, 
Writing, speaking, and thinking out ideas, no matter how simple. . . - 

ly rewards are far greater, in fact, than those of my colleagues in 
the ‘better’ schools. I give something, however small, to kids who start 
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with little or nothing, and it’s all clear profit. It was Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer who wrote: ‘Reclaim a child and you reclaim a whole 
world—everyone he will ever meet, everything he will ever touch. 


There is a lift in this account, a stimulus to every real teacher. 
The need is to analyze material like this, not only for teacher views 
but also for the pupil’s image of school as a work career, a job at 
which boys like Sal, Jimmy, and Teddy are held against their will. 
What we mean will be clear by reflecting on the industrial parallel. 

The United States is noted for its well-developed, semiautomated, 
low-cost mass production. To mass produce anything, large-scale 
organization, with its intricate divisions of labor, is essential, But 
workers are more than workers, more than organization men. To 
escape monotony, to assert their freedoms, they create a system 
within a system, informal ways of managing human relations and 
meeting needs. So it is with large, overcrowded schools. The general 
point at issue has been well put in a bit of workingman doggerel, a 
slap at the boss entitled “Harmony.” 


I am working with the feeling 

That the company is stealing 

Fifty pennies from my pocket every day; 

But for every single penny 

They will lose ten times as many 

By the speed I’m producing, I daresay. 

Tough schools do not produce. Re 

fault, such schools contribute on the 
education of the young. What can b 


Speigler, from whom the case w 
include with our own. 


gardless of who or what is at 
average very little to the sound 
e done about these institutions? 
as taken, has ideas which we shall 


Improving Slum Schools 
1. We must face the fact tha 
in the public schools come from so-called “slum areas.” 
tive teachers are given the truth about life in this kind 
vicious brutality, chronic poverty, 
ality, hopelessness—schools cannot 
tion. 
2. Courts, police, settlement: 
family-aid and other institutio 


t over a third of the 37 million children 


Unless prospec- 
of culture—the 
uncertainty of work, sexual immor- 


be expected to cope with the situa- 


s, park systems, welfare agencies, and 
ns, in cooperation with educators, should 
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join forces in attacking the problems of life and learning in the slums. 
“Pilot schools” should be set up to pioneer a better education for these 
youngsters, and those in need of psychiatric or other care should be re- 
ferred promptly and at public expense. Court services, including the 
supervision of convicted delinquents, should be increased and improved 
tenfold. 

3. School classes must be smaller, from 20 to 30 children. Pupils who 
come from homes where as many as 12 persons live in three rooms, 
have lost all semblance of decent manners, personal privacy, and dig- 
nity. No teacher can teach these and other qualities of individuality so 
long as he (or she) must “ride herd” on shifting groups of 40 to 50 rest- 
less adolescents. 

4. A very urgent need is for school heads and supervisors who will 
not “brush off” a worried teacher with the quip, “Well, now, it’s your 
problem; you handle it.” If a principal will keep his door open to staff, 
orient the new members, cut down on extra duties such as lunch patrol, 
an amazing number of good teachers will neither avoid nor want to 
leave a slum-area school. 

5. The public must be convinced that no one solves the problem of 
defiant youth by a whack over the head, by putting court cases on pro- 
bation, or by sending the lot to correctional institutions. The time has 
Come, to repeat, when rigorous experiments must be tried in types of ed- 
ucation appropriate to slum areas, and when projects must be financed 
on budgets that are adequate to do what should be done. 


To conclude, no sentimentalizing over teaching can salvage the 
Present, average, big-city slum school, nor can the school save itself 
by moving further along traditional lines. The need is to redefine 
the concept of adequate schooling in such places, to coordinate the 
agencies which should work together, and, above all, to experiment. 

f some such efforts are not made, it seems certain that the educa- 
tion of these near-adults will be taken over by other institutions, 
including notably military and industrial establishments. One should 
study in this connection the rapid growth of parochial education. 


Problems and Projects 
L. Is there need in your class to know more of the census facts about the 
young? If you prepared a report on Eleanor Bernert’s America’s Children, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1958, could your work be duplicated and 


‘Circulated to the class? 
2. What, exactly, do you conclude from the Philadelphia study? Read the 


Core volume, a comparable, observational study, and report to class on it. 


o 
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8. Is there any way, if your group would care to do so, to repeat aspects 
of the study of class influences in Jonesville schools in one or more local 
public schools? Do this only under your instructor's supervision. 

4. IQ tests, old and new: 


Standard Experimental 


A symphony is to a composer as a book A baker goes with bread in the same way 
is to what? that a carpenter goes with 
( )paper ( )sculptor ( ) author ( )asaw ( )ahouse ( )aspoon 


(|) musician ( ) man ( )anail ( ) aman 


Which is the better test? Why? Explain your answer. 

5. Arrange a debate in class; have two persons to a side 
speeches and three-minute rebuttals. Let the class decide the winner. The 
question: Resolved, that the system of social class in the U.S. is undemocratic. 

6. Have you ever known a “tough school” like the one described? If so, 
write a paper on it to hand in. Tell, in concluding, how you think teaching and 
learning could be improved in the school. 

7. The most insightful book written on the school as “a social system of 
interacting personalities” is, we believe, Willard Waller, Sociology of Teaching, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1939. The work is out of print but if you 
can find a copy read it until you feel you know how the author felt about the 
school. 

8. Is the chapter too severe on big- 
your own views on their work, its rel 
that experimental changes be made. 


; allow five-minute 


city, slum-area high schools? Express 
ation to the needs of youth, and the idea 
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Chapter 11 


ORGANIZING INFLUENCE OF THE JOB 


The different functions of work may to some extent be attributed 
to different early learning and socialization of those entering 
different occupations. 
—Nancy C. Morris and Robert S. Weiss 
To be without work is to live without purpose. 
—Elwin H. Powell 


A striking feature of modern society is the multitude of occupa- 
tions, The Dictionary of Occupational Titles lists about 25,000 differ- 
ent jobs, a number that suggests the improbability of rational work 
choice by anyone. Another feature is the growing understanding 
by sociologists and others of the significance of work in human life. 
A job is not only a means of earning a living. It is for most persons 
their major tie to society, their chief involvement with mankind. 


Considering this, it is a wonder that so little has been made of work 
experience in child socialization. 


We shall start with 
youth in the American 
of the total picture, At 


background data, pointing thought toward 
labor force. Next will be questions on parts 


what work pursuits are the young employed? 
Do their job preferences reflect social-class backgrounds? When do 
economic learnings begin, for instance how do children learn about 
money? About large-scale industrial organization? Does the cult 
of success influence the planning of work careers? What is the rela- 
tion of schooling to economic educ 


ation, and can schools do better 
at this than they are now doing? 


YOUTH IN THE WORK FORCE 


It is not possible to state the exact size of the work force in the 
nation. The 1950 census does not give figures on employed persons 
216 
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below age fourteen, and estimates of the number of young workers 
are commonly set too low. The decennial censuses themselves vary 
in their classifications. The best single figure for youth is this: of the 
total labor force of 62 million persons in 1950, 4.5 million (7.3 per 
cent) were under age 20. 

Over a third of the nation’s 14- to 19-year-olds were in the civilian 
labor force in the 1950 count, whereas in 1940 there were about one 
quarter. This increase, which began during the first war year (1941) 
and has continued, is attributable to teen-agers leaving school to 
take jobs and to students working part time while going to school 


TABLE 17. Teen-ace EMPLOYED AND ToraL EMPLOYED AT Census PERIODS 
1950 anp 1940: Per Cexrs* 


Teen-age employed Total employed 
Work pursuit 

1950 1940 1950 1940 

DOn onia ERR E 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Agriculture... 22.2 33.5 12.4 18.8 
Manufacturing. 20.7 19.0 25.9 23.4 
Retail trade 22.0 17.5 15.2 14.0 
Personal service 7.0 12.5 6.2 8.9 
All other. ces PERE E 28.1 17.5 40.3 34.9 


(ie! E E r 
* U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1950, vol. II, part 1; table 132; 
Census of Population: 1940, vol. III, part 1, table 80. 


and college, For the past fifty years, there has been a sharp decline 
in the percentage of young persons in paid work. 

Fluctuations in economic conditions help to account for the above 
decline but are not the only factors. Child-labor laws, cumulative 
Over several decades, have prohibited or controlled services of the 
young by setting minimum ages for work, establishing standards of 
Physical and educational fitness, and regulating hours and condi- 
tions of employment. Moreover, no state in the nation is without 
compulsory school-attendance laws, although age limits vary. In 4 
States, children may work full time at age 14, in 12 states at 14 plus 
completion of the eighth grade, and in the other states the exemp- 
tion age is 16. Up to 1908, 12 states had no such legislation. 

It is interesting to compare 14- to 19-year-olds with the labor 
force as a whole (Table 17). 
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In Table 17, changes in the employment of youth parallel changes 
in the American work force as a whole. However, the exodus of 
workers from agriculture and personal services (domestic and other- 
wise) is greater for younger employees than for the total. Increase 
in retail-trade pursuits is greater for youth than for older workers, 
and in manufacturing the increase is somewhat less for youth than 
for the total labor force. 

Pay rates of boys rise sharply from age 14 to 19; after age 19 they 
continue to rise but at a slower pace. Girls work for less pay than 
boys; their starting rate is lower at age 14; it rises until age 19, and 
then drops off because of marriage. Nonwhite youth tend to begin 


TABLE 18. Per Cent CHANGE IN Toran TEEN-AGERS IN U.S. AND Tuose 
IN SCHOOL AND AT Works, 1940 ro 1950* 


Agegroup Total In school and 
at work 

Total, 14 to 19 years............. -7.5 111.5 

14- and 15-year-olds..... —8.7 161.4 

16- and 17-year-olds. a| —7.4 171.0 

18- and 19-year-olds.............. —4.1 38.8 


* Adapted from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of 


Population: 1940, vol. IV, 
part 1, table 15; and Census of Population: 1950, vol. IT. 


» Part 1, table 122. 


than do boys in other geographic regions. 
The student labor force is worth s 


8 part time and going to 
n employed 14- and 15- 
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ten-year period, the number in school and at work more than 
doubled. For 14- to 15-year-olds, the increase was 161.4 per cent, 
ete. In April, 1950, to cite one further statistic, there were about 1.3 
million youth 14 to 19 years old who were enrolled in school and 
engaged in paid work. These students made up almost a third of the 
whole teen-age labor force. 

All things considered, it can be said that part-time employment 
has become the predominate pattern of work for teen-age students. 
The good and bad sides of this situation are seen in a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor statement: “Under good conditions, it may offer 


YOUNG PEOPLE AT WORK 
FOR PAY 


Agricultural Non-agricultural 
3. Ci I 
(1. Farming) 2. Industriol- . Commercial- 5. Theotrical 
Mechanical Clerical 
4. Domestic- 
Personal 
Generat Migratory Business Clerical Professional 
arming farm lobor 
Street 
One-crop 
stople trades 
Private Public Non- 
homes places professionol 


Home 
work 


Factories Mines 
Mills Shops 
Fic. 22, Major Fields in Employment of Children and Youth in the United States. 


new experiences and a chance to earn money without sacrifice of 
school, and it can indeed make the transition to fulltime work less 
dificult. Under poor conditions, these combined school and work 
activities may cost youth dearly—in diversion from interest in 
school, and in loss of time needed for sleep, study, and play.” 


WORK PURSUITS OF THE YOUNG 


Work pursuits of the young, while not so numerous as those of 
adults, are extremely varied over the nation. Figure 22 is meant to 
simplify the picture by regrouping major census categories. 

Figure 22 shows at a glance the chief fields in which young people 
are employed. Our uses of the diagram have been, first, to orient 
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classroom discussion to relevant local situations, and second, to plan 
studies of local workers, work conditions, work permits, and the like. 
One form of study is a school survey. 


Job Survey at Grant, October, 1958 


My survey is limited to the fifth to eighth grade boys and girls at 
Grant, which is a school in a lower-class Polish area in downtown De- 
troit, . . . On a morning of a weekday all teachers in third-period classes 
passed out a one-page form on which pupils were asked to write answers 
to five questions, sign their names, and pass in the form. Work was de- 


fined as “any job at which you work for pay outside of your home if that 
job takes more than two hours a week of your time.” 


TABLE 19. PUPILS AT THE GRANT SCHOOL Wuo Work 


Boys, 5TH TO 8TH GRADES 


GirLs, 5TH TO 8TH GRADES 


No No n No No 
Age | Work work | report Total | Age | Work work | repòrė Total 
6 9 0 15 1 2 0 3 
18 41 5 64 16 46 T 69 
30 38 6 74 32 55 4 91 
28 22 ll 61 22 30 11 63 
37 35 8 80 38 30 8 76 
46 9 5 60 13 5 3 21 
34 12 3 49 6 1 1 8 
15 1 1 17 
39 128 169 34 


Teachers at Grant believe that a 
tell whether they work or not, a fact which leads us t 
the pupil workers are reported in the table. It m 
on my part to have required names on the filled- 


good many children are unwilling to 


o think that not all 


ay have been a mistake 
in forms, 


me to tell if the per cent of students at work increased with the age of 
pupils but I think the table does show this trend. 


The boys reported 76 different kinds of work. Main j 


y, rack boy, bus boy, bellhop, 
caddying, and “junking” which covers many things... . Four of the 
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15-year-olds and twelve of the 16-year-olds did regular factory work, 
mainly on the assembly-line. Girls reported 42 kinds of employment, 
chiefly store clerk, stenographic work, baby-sitting, file clerk, restaurant 
service, office receptionist or assistant, soda jerk, and running errands. 
Several had odd occupations, such as raising parakeets for sale. 

For boys, the lowest hour wage was 55¢ for janitor work and highest 
$2.87 for a mechanic’s helper. For girls, 75¢ an hour for taking care of an 
elderly woman, and $48.50 a week as cashier in a supermarket food store. 

Asked if they liked the work they were doing, half replied in the nega- 
tive. Half of the remainder said merely that it was “OK” or words to 
that effect, meaning I believe that they neither liked nor disliked their 
work. Asked what they planned to do when they grew up, less than a 
fourth of the total named a definite position, such as automobile mechanic 
or, for girls, nurse’s aid. 

Only 12 per cent named work, chiefly the service professions, which 
would definitely require a college education. 


This is a segment of a survey reported by a teacher. The study is 
Specific as to time and place, and similar inquiries would produce 
quite different findings if they were made today or, say, in a farming 
region, 

In times past far more than at present, children were employed 
under a contract system in tobacco cropping and berry picking, in 
beet fields and onion fields, on truck farms, and in other migratory 
crop labor, Families would leave home early in the spring, tend and 
harvest a run of crops, and return home in the late fall. Not only was 
work done under pressure, but living conditions were usually bad, 
food and rest were inadequate, and moral hazards were prevalent. 

A common kind of work study is to record the job plans of school 
graduates, and then make a follow-up inquiry to see what hap- 
pened. Another type of study is to compare the work careers pro- 
jected by pupils with the work of parents. We shall report a research 
of this kind, which bears on mobility orientations. 


Mobility Orientations of Ninth Graders? 


This study in four New Jersey communities sought to obtain data on 
the job aspirations, expectations, and educational plans of about one 


“An excellent example is Ralph F. Berdie, After High School—What? University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1954. A study of 25,000 seniors. 

“Richard M. Stephenson, “Mobility Orientation and Stratification of 1,000 Ninth 

taders,” American Sociological Review, vol. 22, pp. 204-211, 1957. 
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thousand ninth-grade pupils. The ninth grade was selected because pupils 
at this age are faced with the choice of a high school curriculum, and 
hence begin to give serious thought to careers. Further, the school-leaving 
process has scarcely begun. 

Table 20 is read as follows: Among 35 pupils whose fathers were in the 
professions (group I), 91 per cent stated job choices and plans which 
matched, and their careers seemed by and large possible of achievement. 
By contrast, half the pupils from homes in groups V and VI projected job 
hopes and plans which did not match, and most careers were judged im- 
probable of realization. In general, the higher the social class level of 
parents, the more realistic the work expectations of children. 


TABLE 20. JOB Aspirations AND JoB PLANS or NINTH-GR 


ADE PupiLs, 
Per Cent Torars 


——— 
Father’s Aspirations | Plans lower | Plans higher 
Number of occupational] and plans than than 

pupils group* equal aspirations | aspirations 

35 I 91 3 6 

132 II 66 28 6 

60 III 68 27 5 

241 IV 57 48 5 

160 Vv 39 53 8 

79 VI 43 51 6 

707 Per cent 56 38 6 


* Edward’s occupational scale: I, professionals; II, owners, managers, and officials; 


III, clerks and kindred workers; IV, skilled workers and foremen; V, semiskilled 
workers; and VI, unskilled workers, 


Only 114 vocations were listed by the boys in the study and only 48 
by the girls, a fact which suggests the narrow range of work choice in 
this industrial community. Most of the choices were by children whose 


fathers were well up the occupational ladder. Choices by other pupils, 


in view of poor job plans, looked very much like fantasy thinking. 
On the main point at issue, 


the mobility orientation of upper- and 
lower-class children, the pattern 


of job choices strongly suggested that 
“all ninth graders held a relatively common perception in the aspiration 
dimension of mobility, but that, in the expectation dimension, the two 
groups were sharply differentiated.” 


In the study cited, 
level; it may be th 
Americ 


job aspirations were little affected by class 
at this situation reflects the general emphasis in 
an life on the businesses and professions, However, the work 
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plans of youngsters, their realistic career expectations, were strongly 
class conditioned. This was felt to show a basic difference in environ- 
ments, including availability of job information and guidance, and 
to disadvantage lower-class children. 


LEARNING ABOUT MONEY 


When does one’s economic education begin? How does it pro- 
gress? College students can write informative papers on such ques- 
tions. For example, when do children learn about money, buying, 
selling, spending, earning, saving, investing? This is, obviously, a 
matter of concept mastery; hence it is a basic part of child accul- 
turation. Since no abstract term, such as “money,” can be compre- 
hended once and for all, learnings may stretch over a lifetime. 

Strauss has, by a series of scalogram tests, probed growth in the 
meanings of money among middle-class children in Bloomington, 
Indiana, His interpretative data are instructive. 


Growth of Money Meanings in Children? 


Ages 3% to 4 Years. While these ages distinguished between money 
and not-money such as buttons, the best any child could do was to say: 
this is a penny, that is not a penny. Children were not able to match 
Coins by pairs, When asked which of two coins they preferred, they chose 
the one on top or the larger one, with no reference to money values. 

Handling coins was play behavior. A very young child might put a 
Penny into his mouth, suck on it, remove it, put it down, and touch it. 
Most children piled coins, grouped them, pushed them, and scattered 
them. If the idea of counting had been linked to coins, an effort might 

© made to count. 

Only a few subjects understood that a given coin, most often a penny, 
was involved in buying. Mainly children behaved like one 4-year old, 
Who knew that candy was found in stores. When it was suggested to him 
that, in make believe, he go to the store and buy some, he went through 
all the actions without using the money that lay on the floor in sight. 

hen, later, he played store again, he followed the same routine with no 
use of the money. 

48 to 5.11 Years; Median 5.4. The typical child can tell the difference 

etween nickels and other silver but cannot name rightly the coins 


a 
in eon L. Strauss, “The Development and Transformation of Monetary Meanings 
e Child,” American Sociological Review, vol. 17, pp. 275-286, 1952. 
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handed to him. He is unable to match coins exactly by color. His prefer- 
ence for coins in pairs is on the basis of rote memory or by size of coin. 
He knows that money has to do with spending. It would not be right, he 
believes, to take candy from a store without giving money for it. The 
rule had no rationale in his mind, except “that’s the way” or, if disre- 
garded, “you'd be put in jail.” ; 

Money is related to buying but any coin buys anything. A penny will 
purchase a 1¢ piece of candy or a 5¢ piece. Why? “It will, that’s all. 
Both merchant and customer handle the money. “The storekeeper gives 
me money and I give him money.” Does the storekeeper then give you 
candy? “Of course he does.” 

Simple rules of value may govern this give-take relation. When playing 
storekeeper, a child may return two coins for the two paid him for a 
piece of candy. Coins are piled into the cash box without regard to their 
worth, since there is still no real sense of value. The function of money 
is simply to accompany a business transaction. 

6.0 to 6.8 Years; Median 6.5. At this age children name all United States 
coins, and coin matching is quite exact. It is known that nickels buy more 
candy than pennies, dimes more than nickels. A nickel cannot buy a 1¢, 
4¢, or 6¢ object; it can buy only a nickel object. “If you have a nickel,” a 
child was asked, “can you buy a piece of candy costing one cent?” “No,” 
was the reply. “It doesn’t cost that much. I could go home and get a 
penny.” 

While the idea of having to pay for what one buys is now general, the 
mechanics of change making—hence of value—are not comprehended. 
There is some perception of the role of storekeeper; he must buy and 
pay for the goods he sells, and “he works all day so that people can be 
fed.” Money not only goes with a transaction; it circulates. It connects 
customer, merchant, and the maker of goods, 

Most children know that change is not alwa 
keeper. Asked why, a girl said that 
coins seemed to require change m 
you get a nickel back.” Also the i 
marks on the candy’s paper, 
still do not connect the amou: 
returned. 

These ages distinguish between owner and helper in a store, which is 
the beginning of thought on employer-employees relations, Knowledge 
about economic motive is expanding. Storekeepers sell “to make money” 
as well as “to help people.” There is no hint that the concepts of earning 
and investment are comprehended. 


6.0 to 8.9 Years; Median 7.1. Children know how much more (or less) 


ys given back by the store- 
“he wants to keep it himself.” Certain 
aking, others did not, “Give him a dime, 
dea of price is recognized. “There’s two 
and you get three pennies back.” Subjects 
nt paid, the price charged, and the change 
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coins in comparison are worth. They can add small piles of coins and 
arrive at correct totals, and make change. Value meanings appear to be 
ordered, i.e., mathematical, though not as yet impersonal. One child said 
that a customer who is well liked “will get more change than one who 
is disliked.” It is held that a maker of goods must pay his workmen, as 
well as spend money to buy materials. Thus, these ages show progress in 
drawing various monetary acts into the same frame of reference. 

While the concept of making a living has emerged at this stage, the 
mechanics of “money-making” are still obscure. One little girl said that a 
store owner got his money from three sources: his cash drawer, what 
people paid him, and his earnings in serving customers. 

7.5 to 9.8 Years; Median 8.7. The impersonality of economic relations 
is better grasped. For instance, it was agreed that, whether a customer is 
liked or not, he would get the same amount of change. Money tended to 
be money, that is, to be freed from the store situation and generalized. 
Its use by the storekeeper was more clearly perceived. “Out of this 
i he pays his helpers. He buys his goods. He gets a little for him- 
self.” 

The idea of expense was not grasped. No child said—nor could the 
Notion be taught—that a store sells goods at higher prices than it pays 
for them. If a storekeeper buys candy for 3¢ and sells it for 3¢, where 
does he get the money to pay his helpers? “He could take it out of the 
bank. Maybe he has a little bit saved.” The merchant is not yet viewed 
as an investor, one who uses money to beget money. The idea of credit 
fits in here, a matter beyond these ages. Until this concept is learned, 
there is no way to explain complex economic operations. 

Late in this period, concepts of fair price, profit, and the market began 
to emerge. If a storekeeper buys candy for 3¢, how much should he sell 
it for? When a child said 2¢ more, she was asked if that was fair? “I just 
know that’s what they do,” she replied. Asked why, “that’s the way they 
do it.” Further on, the girl said: “They have to have a little money. Again 
questioned, the reply was “they give helpers some and keep some, prob- 
ably half-and-half.” Asked why the candy was not sold at 10¢, the child 
Said that no one would buy it. Vague as this view of the market was, some 
feeling for the concept seemed evident. i 

8.4 to 11.0 Years; Median 9.9. The storekeeper’s role as a distributor is 
understood, also that he is entitled to a profit. It is known that factories 
Supply the stores, that this is basic to the sale of candy. Impersonality in 
Monetary matters, including credit, is comprehended in a simple way, 
as is also the need to make money. 

That these youngsters still have much to learn goes without saying. 

or instance, they do not make sense of the process by which a maker 
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of goods sells the goods to a man who sells to a man who sells to a man, 
etc., with the last man selling to customers such as children. The only 


middleman they were willing to accept, and to see make a profit, was the 
retail merchant. 


The account depicts a complex process, the growth of monetary 
concepts in the young. In general, new meanings arise out of old 
meanings—the latter are reorganized, enriched, and expanded. Put 
more clearly, each advance in meaning is built upon and absorbs 
earlier, simpler ideas. The advance may be sudden and insightful, 
or gradual, tentative, and partial, with much “forgetting.” What is 
lost to the learner is his remembrance of havin 
of having believed that so-and-so was true. Mistakes in concept 
learning are predictable, since the same ones occur time and again. 
Ilg and Ames‘ view these errors as “good clues to . . . what intel- 
lectual process the child is going through.” 


One should generalize this case and mak 
inquiry into other phases of child life, 
learning on socialization is to be unde 
words, not facts, but ideas. “Love” is an idea, “progress” is an idea, 
as is “democracy,” and each has infinite meanings.’ Ideas, along 
with feelings and desires, influence a person’s action. Emotions 
move us to act but, if the contrast between what is and what 
should be is perceived, it is ideas that come to our rescue. Ideas 
point one to the path of reason, and thus play a critical role in 
individual and social life. 

Mark Twain’s wry remark, “The ancients stole all our ideas from 
us,” suggests that ideas have a history, The 


g held an older view, 


e the same type of 
if the bearing of concept 
rstood, Concepts are not 


topic is fully explored, n 
socialized. 


THE ORGANIZATION MAN 


Children learn that jobs (and persons) 


become organized as firms 
or companies, that firms are joined in 


great subsystems, that a 
‘F. Ilg and L, Ames, in Journal of Genetic Psychology, vol. 79, pp. 3-28, 1951. 
5A reminder of Mortimer Adler’s 102 great ideas, the “main points of reference in 


human thought.” See his “What Is an Idea?,” Saturday Review, PP- 13ff, Nov. 22, 
1958. 
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countless number of these “part-wholes” make up the economic 
order. Glimmerings of these learnings arise in many work pursuits, 
for instance when a girl is employed as a waitress or a boy as 
a shoe salesman. It has been said that a person sees a job as a 
part of himself, a role, and sees a career as his own movement 
through a bureaucracy. Whyte® has written with feeling on how 
men get on at this, how they tend to lose their individuality and 
grow into “organization men.” 

Some aspects of this complex are worth inquiry, including a close 
look at the growth of business organization. Warner,’ in his anal- 
ysis of a strike, traces the history of a New England shoe factory. 
He shows how the firm developed from a single cobbler, who made 
and sold shoes, to a shop in which a few craftsmen were employed, 
to a sizable factory under a board of directors and financed by 
sale of stock. In the early stages of the business, misunderstandings 
were settled on a man-to-man basis, for the help knew the boss 
and the boss knew them. As the enterprise grew, workers found 
that they needed a union; they needed the strike as the ultimate 
Weapon to bring management to terms. 

An intimate view of a growing organization is seen in Whyte’s 
study of the restaurant. A restaurant both prepares and serves 
food; thus it differs from a factory, a production unit, or from a 
retail store, a service unit. Work routines, including customer rela- 
tions, are simple in a small restaurant, but become involved as the 
unit grows, Stages of development are given in Figure 23. 

In the first stage (Figure 23), there is little division of labor— 
a term that is not exact since it stresses the division of effort rather 
than the coordination which must result. In stage 2 the work has 
been divided among three kinds of employees and, in the next 
Stage, among still others, including a supervisor. This stage implies 
arger quarters and, naturally, a finer interrelation of jobs and 
Persons, 

At stage 3, the owner-manager (if the owner does manage) finds 
that efficiency can be increased by keeping the cooks at cooking. 


“William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 


New York, 1957. . N 
W., Lloyd Warner et al., The Social Systems of the Modern Factory, Yale Univer- 


sity Press, New Haven, Conn., 1947. 5 : i 
“William Foote Whyte, “The Social Structure of the Restaurant,” American Journa 


of Sociology, vol. 54, pp. 302ff, 1949. 
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He stops their passing food to waitresses, and sets up a pantry 
service. Runners bring food from the kitchen, and pantry girls 
serve waitresses. This adds two new groups of employees. To cope 
with them and with the larger scale of operations, another type of 
supervisor, the checker, is needed. Thus there are now two levels 
of supervision between the owner-manager and the workers. This 
is seen in stage 4. 


Stage 1 Stage 3 
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B B 
Fic. 23. Stages in the Growth of a Restaurant. 
B—bartender CH—checker P—pantry worker SV— supervisor 
C—customer D—dishwasher R—runner W—waitress 
CC—cost super- K—kitchen worker S—service em- 
visor M—manager ployees 
(From Whyte, American Journal of Sociology, vol, 54, pp. 302ff, 1949. Used by 
permission of publishers.) 


The fifth stage, not in th 
into a chain, which has a mai 
ble points” in the structure 


step, link by link, all the 
diagram. Personnel to re 
come next, but we need 
the restaurant business. 


As one reflects on economic organization, he is apt to ask—as 
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teen-agers do—a number of questions. One kind is technical, the 
“what” and “why” and “how” of producing, marketing, and financ- 
ing. Another type of question concerns persons. What, finally, is 
the bargain among workers, who perform a service, and employers 
and customers? A third kind of question overlaps the first two. 
Pupils may ask, vaguely, what is a healthy organization? What 
criteria of good health are relevant? 

Queries like these do not play an important part in courses of 
study or in counseling in high schools, unfortunately. One reason 
why they are not taken up is because systematic instruction in 
economics for teachers is still a novelty in American universities. 


CULT OF SUCCESS 


“The whole occupational sphere,” says Parsons," “is dominated 
by a single, fundamental goal, that of ‘success.”” In modern in- 
dustrial society, this idea has been given a curious twist. Emphasis 
has shifted from “the importance of work and striving to the ur- 
gency of appearing to be successful . . . and being successful is 
measured by the power and property which one openly con- 
sumes,” 

Adolescents ponder the cult of success as they puzzle out their 
work careers, From sources unnoted by adults, from television, 
radio, movies, magazines, and comics, young people encounter 
well-publicized models with whom they identify and project self- 
ambitions, This learning is a very functional part of youth ac- 
Culturation, and it should be fully known to the schools, 

To illustrate, what is the image of the “big wheel” as diffused 

Y mass-communication media, and how does this “go-getter 
Set going? Judging from current fiction, there is much agreement 
among writers about this individual except for his motive. Why this 
€nterpriser, having made a fortune, still wants more, is where the 
novels go their different ways. 

In Cash McCall, one gathers that, behind the tireless pursuit of 
another million, the character’s real concern is “for the men who 
Stream through factory gates.” When the hero is up to his neck 

* Talcott Parsons, “The Motivations for Economic Activities,” Essays in Sociological 


teory, Pure and Applied, Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1949, p. 214. Se 
* Melvin M. Ra “Some Unapplauded Consequences of Social Mobility in Mass 


Society,” Social Forces, vol. 36, pp. 32-37, 1957. 
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in fraud and deceit, when he does in old friends for gain, he 
searches himself and finds no guilt. Since his motives were “other- 
directed” from the start, he readily passes his own examination. 
In an earlier tale Executive Suite, author Hawley seems to say that 
big business is “the biggest, most exciting thing on earth.” His hero 
works, not as Cash did—at first—for take-home pay, but for money 
as a means to prestige and power. 

Sincerely, Willis Wayde is a more revealing book. “Willis,” his 
father says to the boy, “you keep on trying to be something you 
aren't and you'll end up an s.o.b. A lot of people do before they 
know it, son.” The youth does, we suppose, but not until Marquand 
has managed a skillful switch with the reader’s sympathies. 

The boy’s life, in the early years, does not differ from that of 
other poor but ambitious youth. His father, 
at the Harcourt Mills, and the Harcourts so 
make something of himself. He imitates their 
and games, and buys at secondh 
never really feels at ease with tl 
with the boss’ granddaughter, 
at her own class level, the yo 
learned becomes a weapon in | 
Harcourts. 


an engineer, works 
on inspire Willis to 
manners, their sports 
and their cut of clothes, But he 
nem, even when he falls in love 
After she drops him for a suitor 
ung man changes. All that he has 
his unconscious drive to destroy the 


oms along to corporate heights, 
acumen as a businessman and his 


workers, wrecks the town’s economy, 
left of his friendships and loyalties, 
man is that, in his own way, he believ 
it is done for the general welfare. He 
ing little notes he always signs “Sincerely, Willis Wayde.” 
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The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit is another kettle of fish. After 

climbing the heights and seeing the promised land, the hero turns 
away from it. He chooses instead the coziness of a suburban home 
and a not altogether inspiring wife and progeny, in preference to 
the “mink-lined rattrap” which he calls the company. The man 
leaves the firm and gets another job at a middle-management level, 
where the pressures are more tolerable. 
i Any book, movie, or TV show along these lines is, in effect, an 
inquiry into the meaning of work. When work achieves such dom- 
inance in personality, such claim upon time, energy, thought, and 
devotion as to shut one off from all human relations not connected 
with a deal, it seems sensible to ponder the consequences, to raise 
the question of why, what for? 

We have led high school seniors to reflect on this issue by using, 
for example, Shulberg’s What M akes Sammy Run? Our aim has been 
to help the seniors “see” the world about them in its totality, and 
feed into it their own “I” and “me” and “mine.” Among these 
students, there has been no objection to Sammy’s “running,” his 
desperate struggle to reach the top, but only to his taking so many 
Short cuts, The view has been that to get rich is good; it is indeed 
a cardinal virtue, providing the rules of the game are observed. This 
is, we suppose, the accepted ethic of the nation. To teach, as we do, 
that one owes it to himself, as well as to other persons, to achieve 
a balance in life is a mild kind of heresy! 

In a recent study of employed men, four out of five said that they 
would keep on working even if, “having inherited enough money 
to live well,” they did not have to work." The reasons in support 
of this view were varied: work keeps one occupied, gives one an 
Interest, keeps one healthy, is good for a person, is enjoyable. Nega- 
tive reasons were that, without work, the person would feel lost, 
feel useless, be bored, not know how to use time; in sum, work is 
Just a habit, I guess.” These expressions were found at all age levels, 
l.e., from 21 years to 64 years or over. The younger the man, the 
Stronger the desire to keep on working, yet 61 per cent of men aged 
55 to 64 voted to continue work regardless. 

What, now, can be made of these data? “The results indicate,” 
the authors hold, “that for most men working does not simply func- 


“The Function and Meaning of Work and 


à Nancy C. Morse and Robert S. Weiss, 
1. 20, pp. 191-198, 1955. 
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he Job,” American Sociological Review, vo 
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d work anyway. 
into society, and 


find the producing role im- 
portant for maintaining their sense of well-being.” 

Although the size of the group questioned (401 men) may not 

bove makes some sense to us. 

make a living, and one’s work 

ts of community life. This is in 


time, to 
- Questions 
are: How will 


workday and work 


abor, other ways 
t will happen to 


ECONOMICS IN EDUCATION 


As we write, we look out a window at a fourteen-year- 
boy who is building a house in an old, Spreading tree. He is an in- 
dustrious worker—hammering, sawing, planing, fitting—and in the 
process he directs the efforts of a small helper. The boy’s knowledge 
of carpentry far exceeds our own; in truth, his 


‘pe use of small power 
tools is impressive. When, a month ago, his father, who farms a big 


old farm 


ause it is necessary, in spite 
t their children study only 
art of a broader whole, that 
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of economic education, in which schools still do not do the teaching 
that perhaps they should. 


Consider a case taken at random, a teacher’s report on her sixth 
grade class. The school is in a rather well-off suburban area. 


A Lesson in Economics 


On coming to a chapter in our text on insurance, I asked the pupils 
to talk with me about the subject. Do their fathers have any insurance? 
What kinds? Where did they get it? Why is insurance sold by companies? 
What is a company? If the group wants to learn about insurance, can it 
form a company and go into business? Whom would it insure? 

Since these pupils were accustomed to the project method of teaching, 
we were off in no time to a good start. First, children questioned parents, 
and then one offered to bring her father, an insurance agent, to class. To 
this man’s surprise, he could not answer all the questions the 6th graders 
asked. His suggestion was that the class write to the home office of his 
company, which was done. The inquiry was answered by a vice presi- 
dent... . 

Resolved to form an insurance company, the group faced the problem 
of whom to insure. Several proposals were made, including the business 
of insuring pupils against failures in schoolwork. With some guidance 
on my part, the group settled on sickness. How much sickness, i.e., miss- 
ing class due to illness, was there? This sent a team of three pupils to the 
principal’s office to study attendance records, with findings presented to 
the class. 

At this point much discussion, along with simple arithmetic calcula- 
tions, took place. A “little” sickness was defined as one that kept a pupil 
out of school from one to four days; a “big” sickness as running over five 
days. Each was to be certified by a parent or doctor, as is the school’s 
custom. “Benefits” were limited, respectively, to 2¢ and 5¢ a day, and 
“stock” in the company was to go on sale in the school at 37¢ a share. All 
of this was done in fine spirit . . . and much as adults would break up 
a work task into parts, then assign the parts to teams. 

I do not know what we would have done if, at about this time, the 
cashier of the local bank had not offered his help. He suggested that 
the class open a checking account, and that benefits be paid by check. 
He added that his bank could pay some “interest” on the account, a 
good-will gesture which I offered to match in order to make sure that the 
company would pay “dividends.” Several parents had taken an active 
interest in the project, so we did not lack for advice. 
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After the first dividend, the West Side Insurance Company found that 
it had a surplus on hand of $2.13. This I had planned for, with the 
banker’s help, so that the pupils could face the problem of investing their 
surplus. Since it was time for a month’s-end report, an audit committee 
went over all transactions and prepared a formal statement... . 

What do other companies do with their surplus earnings? A move 
arose in class, advised by a parent, to expand the business, but the banker, 
after a visit with us, spoke against it. Where, in the community, was 
there an investment that would yield a good “profit?” After some search, 
most pupils favored a branch of a national sheet-metal plant. The plant 
was visited and, so far as possible, its work explained. . . . When the 
plant manager was asked by the children if they could buy into the busi- 
ness, he said, in all seriousness, that he might be able to find two shares 
of “unsold stock” at $1.04 per share. 

Before deciding on this, I advised a review. True, the plant was making 
money, and hence was a good investment. But it was selling products to 
a Communist nation. Did the group want to put itself in the position of 
supporting communism? I must say that the debate was pro and con, with 
several parents taking sides. . . , 

Tn our room today, two gilt-edge shares of stock, inscribed to the class, 
hang on the wall, They show “ownership” in a local “co-ops” store, which 
pays almost no dividends, Some parents say that the pupils were unwise, 
that they [the adults] would starve if they invested money like this, All 


I can be sure about is that you can’t convince many of the kids that they 
made a bad bargain! 


Instruction of this sort is ind 
of our education majors judge this case to be So. Teaching can 
easily run off the track, come to nothing in the end, And yet, for all 
the risks, this kind of teaching and learning has a real-life flavor, a 
probing at realities, within a value framework, At the hands of a 
knowledgeable instructor, the involvement of pupils is likely to be 
very great, 

Economic education should, we believe, s 
childhood in forms and amounts 


a perspective of what 


life means, what living is about. It is within this framework that 
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economic learnings can play their part in child socialization, the 
part Conant and others envision for the public schools. 


Problems and Projects 


1. Are you sharp in making logical distinctions? Test yourself—and the 
class—on Tables 17 and 20. See if agreement can be reached on the main 
conclusions from the data, then on inferences and on implications. 

2. If feasible, make a study like the Grant survey of jobs at which boys and 
girls work, the time spent, the rate of pay, and the amounts earned. Interview 
a few of the youngsters to find out what the work really means to them. 

8. Does the “growth of monetary meanings” interest you? If so, arrange a 
series of interviews with a child aged three to six in which you check on find- 
ings reported by Strauss. Try out some ideas of your own. 

4. Have done for a moment with serious thought and get C. N. Parkinson’s 
outrageous little book, Parkinson's Law. Do you “dig” this chap’s subtle humor, 
including his spurious math formulas? What is the Parkinson law? 

5. We all meet barriers, fail at times, and feel frustrated. Do our defense 
mechanisms differ by social class backgrounds? Can this be proved in terms of 
child-rearing practices? Report to class on D. R. Miller and G. E. Swanson, 
Inner Conflict and Defense, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 1959. 

6. Speaking of work tasks, how good a job does your instructor—or any in- 
structor—do? Here is a rating scale our students have worked out. 


Value* Score 


General appearance, manner, style, POISG i air are iese 
Total earned score. ......--- MEA PS T 
* Weight items at any value desired. 


1. General knowledge relating to matters under study......-- 10 = 
2. Skill in keeping talk centered on work tasks..........---55 10 ee 
3. Consideration for the feelings of group members. ........+-+-- 10 ee 
4. Sense of reality, good judgment in proposals 10 = 
5. Ability to interest, stimulate, and inspire... - 10 — 
6. Skill in explaining complex, technical issues. . -+0500 10 paoa 
7. Good balance in use of all learning resources... -+ -- 10 b 
8. Free and fair exchange of ideas with students... 10 ——— 
a Shares authority for decision making with class... . 10 —_ 
: 10 janua 
of this 


Would it be worthwhile to tabulate class reactions on some version 
scale? 
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Chapter 12 


STREET GANGS AND DELINQUENCY 


What is crucial is the content of the tradition of the area, the 
firsthand relationship of younger boys with older delinquent 
boys, of the latter with young adult criminals, and of these with 
older adult criminals; and impersonally, the persistent subcul- 


tural system of crime and delinquency. 
—Frank E. Hartung 


The fact to be explained is differential identification. 
—Marshall B. Clinard 


In 1909 Jane Addams wrote about the 15,000 youth a year in 
Chicago courts. She spoke with feeling about this “incredible fact,” 
this “tragic waste” of the young. That was a half-century ago, and 
the nation has made progress on many fronts. Why have we not 
found a way to combat juvenile delinquency? Why has it not been 
wiped out? Do we know its causes, since causes are related to cures? 
We do know that, in many places, major efforts at study and control 
are under way. A single issue of The Annals (March, 1959) will 
amaze one at the number and variety of delinquency-prevention 
programs. 

From our viewpoint, child misconduct is part of the complex 
problem of child rearing, and it involves the total community. We 
shall begin with some statistics, and then take two case studies. 
These will be followed by a theory of how the young are accul- 
turated in crime. The chapter will turn at this point to prevention 
and control. Emphasis as usual will be on what the schools can be 
and do. They can, it seems to us, do much to improve their own 
work; and they can, where it is essential, arouse the community to 
the need for a coordinated, many-faceted approach. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Although there is no way of knowing how many boys and girls 
engage in serious misconduct, it is known that in 1957 over 1.5 
million were arrested by police, and more than 5 million were dealt 
with by the courts. During any one year in the United States, about 
3 per cent of the population aged 10 to 17 years will be known to the 
courts. In some areas of large cities, as many as 17 boys out of 100 
within this age range will be referred to courts, 

Startling as these figures may be, they zoom upward year by year. 
In 1958, for example, court cases were almost double what they 
were in 1956, with only 19 per cent of the increase attributable to 
population growth in the 10- to 17-year-old group. Some part of the 
uptrend is an illusion, due to the better reporting of statistics, yet 
the fact that only a small proportion of delinquent acts are reported 
at all should be kept in mind. Moreover, debate as to the complete 
accuracy of reports should not obscure the general truth, namely, 
that the problem under discussion is a huge one. 

A recent FBI survey of 1,477 cities showed that at least two in five 
persons arrested for major crimes in 1955 were under age 18, Persons 
under this age accounted for two in three arrests for stealing autos, 
about half the arrests for burglary and larceny, and more than one 
in four for buying or receiving stolen property, This suggests that 
one kind of teen-age crime is purposive and planned, in contrast to 
a kind that is unreasoned and unorganized, a point which will con- 


Statistics not usually given in criminology textbooks show the 
flood of girls, at times as young as age 10 to 12 


mothers aged 15 to 17 than in 1946, a findin 
Federal Children’s Bureau. In all, 194,000 
registered in 1957, and those for 1958 a 
200,000. Girls under age 19 made up 56 


g made public by the 
illegitimate births were 
re expected to exceed 


In Detroit, maternity-home officials estimated that one-half to 
two-thirds of the city’s 3,600 illegitimates in 1958 were born to teen- 
age mothers. Rates were highest in the lowest income group, which 
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was predominately Negro. Unwed mothers and their babies pose a 
number of serious problems. 

For the nation, delinquency rates are higher for Negroes than for 
whites, and higher for whites than for Chinese and Japanese. They 
are higher for native-born than for foreign-born persons, and higher 
for the second generation than for youth of native parentage. They 
are about four times as high for boys as for girls, a statistic due in 
part to police and court procedures. Rates are much higher for urban 
than for rural areas, and very much higher in slum sections of big 
cities. It has been held that it is not the heterogeneity of these 
places, the mobility of people, or the poverty of families that is 
responsible, but primarily the persistence of a crime tradition, 

A puzzling statistic is that the reported increase in arrest and 
referral rates for 1958 is greater in suburbs and towns of 25,000 or 
less than in the biggest cities. Why this is the case is not easy to 
explain. In middle-class communities, much child misconduct never 
get to the courts and is not, officially, known to police. Children are 
sent to a psychologist or psychiatrist, a clinic or boarding school, or 
the behavior is simply hushed up. It may well be that no place can 
long remain unaffected by an aspect of child life which must con- 
cern all places. 

The cost of delinquency is, by conservative estimate, much 
greater than the cost of polio, automobile accidents, or any other 
major killer of the young. The care of a single child ina correctional 
institution may run to more than $2,500 a year. If to this is added 
Control costs (police, courts, clinics, probation, etc.), along with 
Property loss, “it becomes clear that one protracted delinquent 
Career can result in an expenditure of as much as $25,000.” 


GROWING UP AS A MISFIT 


If, as we believe, the self-concepts of persons are important, the 
close study of lawbreaking might well start with a delinquent career. 
No life case can be typical, but the one selected is classic in the 
literature. Clifford Shaw, who met this boy rather late in the latter’s 
life, notes three values in the “own-story” technique. The subject, in 


‘Estimate by Charles H. Shireman, University of Chicago Magazine, vol. 51, p. 4, 
1959, 
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writing about himself, reveals the world as he has found it. Thus, 
he projects his own deep feelings. Third, experience flows in sequen- 
tial order so that major problems and adjustments can be analyzed. 
Stanley lived in Chicago, and for most of his life on the west side. 


Stanley, the Jack-roller? 


“To start out in life, everybody has his chances—some good and some 
very bad. . . . In other words, Fate begins to guide our lives even before 
we are born and continues to do so throughout life. My start was handi- 
capped by a no-good, ignorant, and selfish stepmother who thought only 
of herself and her own children. . . . ” 

Stanley's mother died when he was four years old and his father re- 
married. His stepmother, like his father, was of Polish descent, and both 
had come to the United States as immigrants. The woman’s husband had 
died and left her with seven children, On remarriage, she brought her 
family to live at the boy’s home, a flat of four rooms. The father, while 
“a good provider,” was not affectionate; and the stepmother, Stanley felt, 
“picked on me.” 

“From a quiet woman, she changed into a hell-cat. . . . The first time 
she struck me was when I was in a nook behind the stove. She pulled me 
out and beat me. After many beatings I became more and more afraid. 


My father gave me no comfort. He spent his time at work, the saloon, and 
asleep. Never did he pet or cheer me.” 


The boy spent most of his time on th 
William, a stepbrother, and Tony, a gan, 
look up to,” brave, dar 
kind of fun. 


“I began to have a great time exploring the area 
roaming became fascinating for it was freedom 
played “Indians” and other games, smoked ci 
uses. “I was little and young,” writes Stanley, 
guys.” He learned how to cheat the junkman, to steal from stores and 
railway cars. Youthful thieves admired older ones and modeled on them. 
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at nights under doorsteps, and then begged and stole food. After four 
days, he was picked up by a policeman. 

Having run away once, he found the next time easy. In fact the boy 
ran away so often that his father said he was tired of going to the police 
station after him. In the main, Stanley went to West Madison Street, an 
area of “human wreckage” (slums). “My feelings,” he states, “were to 
roam without a care.” 

How the boy could be truant from school so much of the time is not 
explained. His feelings toward school were strong. “In school I would sit 
and think of traveling. . . . It was like being confined in a prison all 
day.” After a number of truancies, he was arrested, interviewed, and sent 
to a detention home. Here he met young delinquents of all kinds and was 
impressed with them. 

“Inside the home I found a motley crew of aspiring young crooks. In 
their minds they had already achieved fame, and they impressed that 
upon the younger boys. The whole thing turned into a contest to see who 
could tell the biggest tales. . . . Much of it was bunk but they succeeded 
in making the boys believe it. I listened to the stories and fell into the 
web myself.” 

On the way home, following his release, be begged money on West 
Madison Street and went to a movie. Two days later he was arrested for 
Stealing and, after a hearing in juvenile court, was sent again to deten- 
tion. Time and again he ran away from the home, was rearrested for petty 
crime and returned. 

“They had my head examined to see if I was a dummy, and I guess 
they found I was. I was becoming a dangerous character . . . and a 
teacher at my school said I was a menace to society. That was strange 
for I was just a small boy of eight who had a roaming instinct.” 

At the age of nine, Stanley was put in a special school for boys. From 
the first, he resented the school’s discipline. He writes at length about 
calisthenics, whipping, deprivation of food, and hard labor. Shortly after 
he was paroled, he left his parental home to forage for himself. Within 
a day or two, he was picked up and committed to St. Charles, a state 
correctional institution. He was at first elated. “I was going on a train 
tide, and it would be the first one in my life.” 

At St. Charles there was a variety of young delinquents. Stanley writes 
at length about the “criminal code,” the chief feature being not “to 
Squawk” on a pal. He was as usual resistive to authority. “I learned to 
read and to dream, and this took me out of my miserable surroundings.” 
Inspired with the Alger heroes, he resolved that he, too, would make 
good, 

Released on parole, Stanley reentered public school but was unable 
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to settle down to “such monotonous work.” Soon he was back in St. 
Charles, and this time he was paroled to a farmer. 

“The farmer was full of pity for me. He had a nice wife who was very 
kind, and they took me out on picnics and gave me extra money... . 
But I began to dream about being in the city, with the lights shining. 
The call was inevitable, and I could not fight it off, so I became indolent 
about the work. The farmer bawled me out, so I planned to leave.” 

For some weeks after running away, he begged and stole, held and 
lost a number of jobs, and wound up once more at St. Charles, On dis- 
charge this time, he felt “ambitious to make good but expected some 
help.” On reaching home, he leamed that his father had died, news he 
heard without comment. Soon William introduced him to his gang as 
“a boy who had done time. . . . They made a place for me, and I told 
them about my experiences.” 

Presently Stanley found a job at a springs factory where he worked 
for five days. “I was fired for smoking in the toilet, but I hated the work 
anyway.” A second job was lost for “joking and fooling around.” After 
another trip to St. Charles, he was employed by an engraving firm where 
an elderly man, a vice-president, developed a personal interest in him. 
He took the youth into his home and planned to adopt him. 

“The first day at my foster home was like a sweet dream. The new 
luxury dazzled and blinded me. My new father rode with me to work 
“every morning and home in the evening. We had nice lunches together 


at noon. He talked nice to me, gave me spending money, and good 
clothes.” 


Not many days passed before Stanley began to miss William and the 
gang and “the gay life we had lived.” He found that his proposed foster 
parents “didn’t have much life,” but spent time reading, playing cards, 
and entertaining. One day his new “father” found the boy gambling and 
asked him to stop. In anger, Stanley got together what money he could, 
hunted up two chums, and boarded a freight for New York City. He was 
arrested en route for “bumming” and returned to Chicago. 

Shortly he organized a gang for “jack rolling” bums and burglarizing 
homes. The venture, however, proved to be ill-fated. This time, on arrest, 
he was sent to the state reformatory where “my education in crime was 
continued by experts.” 

After serving his sentence, he went to live with a married half sister 
in an area that was better than his old neighborhood. Adolescents of his 
age were a problem to him. For one thing, these boys had regular jobs 
and “some were doing well.” Further, they knew Stanley had served time. 
“I heard their remarks and they peeved me. Many times I got into brawls 
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on that account.” At other times, “I tried to mix with them but I was ig- 
norant of their ways and they looked down on me. What could I do? I 
couldn’t fight the whole bunch at one time.” 

Job after job turns out to be “humdrum” and he quits, or he gets into 
an argument and is fired. Stanley leaves the city, then returns and enters 
several smalltime rackets. He is sentenced to city prison where Mr. 
Clifford Shaw, in the course of his work with juveniles, interviews him. 
On his release, the youth decided to accept Shaw’s invitation to “drop 
in for a talk.” 

Stanley writes that he was greeted very warmly. “I started to apologize 
for my coming and my rags but Mr. Shaw said to forget it, to sit down 
and be comfortable. . . . He was happy that I had come and said that 
he would get me a new job and new home. That made me feel much 
more respectable.” 

Shaw found the youth a job and a home, and encouraged him to write 
his autobiography. The home “radiated warmth.” Mrs. Smith was a “pleas- 
ing personality,” and her son was not “a tough but a gentleman.” Stanley 
was deeply impressed. “They took me at my face value and treated me as 
if I were an honest young man.” 

While the new area struck him as in sharp contrast to “the back of the 
yards” and the new life had appeal, the youth soon longed for and lapsed 
back into the old ways. Curiously, these lapses were never complete. “T 
was disgusted to think that I felt drawn to the West Side. Yet my pals 
held lures over me. I felt close to them yet I was beginning to think my- 
self above them. They noticed the change and told me that I was getting 
stuck-up, which pleased me more than anything else.” 

Little by little the youth adjusted to the new conditions. His doubts 
and problems were told to Mrs. Smith and Mr. Shaw, “and neither ever 
upbraided me.” He was assured that, with more education, he could fit 
completely into the new life he sought to live. Despite marked progress, 
he lost his job because of disobedience and went back to West Madison 
Street, 

Evenings were now spent in petty gambling, and days at work or in 
Search of work. Job after job was obtained and lost in exactly the same 
way. For example, he refused to take orders from a girl in a mail-order 
house. “I told her where to get off at.” It was not until he began to take 
Care of experimental animals at a hospital that he found work to his 
liking. He respected the young interns and liked the nurses. Moreover, 
he saw the need for an education. 

“Mr. Shaw had talked with me many times about getting more educa- 
tion. When I started to work at the hospital and associated with well- 
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trained people, I saw the value of education.” He enrolled in evening 
school in order to complete his high school work and undertook, on his 
own, a program of serious reading. It was at this point that he met the 
girl he later married. Wanting to look well in her eyes, he began to model 
on the young businessman. 

For Stanley the battle was not quite won. A hospital attendant was 
offended by some remark, a fight ensued, and the youth was discharged. 
There followed several jobs until, after much thought, Shaw talked with 
him about salesmanship. “He felt,” says Stanley, “that I was especially 
qualified for this type of job.” 

On first trial as a door-to-door salesman, he found the work “the most 
fascinating” he had ever done. He could to a degree be his own boss and 
make many decisions for himself, and his pleasing personality was an 


asset. Since his earnings depended upon his own efforts, getting more 
pay was up to him. 


Four years after his release from city prison, Stanley writes: “I am now 
settled in the warmth of my own home with my wife and child. For 
once in my life, I have something worthwhile to work for, I want my 
child to have all the advantages denied me. . . . Salesmanship is hard 
work, but I’ve learned to like it. It pays well and it puts a fellow on his 


mettle. . . . I have not gone back to the stockyards for almost two years, 
and I want to forget the people over there.” 


Stanley came from an immigrant family and, after his father re- 
married, a conflict home. “Home conditions very bad,” a court 
worker wrote, “and the boy should be placed in new home.” Un- 
happy in his family, the lad’s covert reaction was to develop 
attitudes of fear and hatred, and his overt reaction was to run away. 
That he sought companionship among street chums and gangs is 
part of the same response pattern. 

School was dull and meaningless, a prison when the lad dreamed 
of “roaming.” Though his IQ was rather high, he was probably 
incorrigible. The school, like the home, was hostile, and his reactions 
again were to fight and run away. So far as the original record 
shows, no teacher tried to understand him and to help him. One 
did call him a “menace to society” which, in a sense, he was, yet 
such name calling only accentuated his maladjustment. In his read- 
ing, he found another escape, but he learned little of any practical 
use, The tales he liked were of the Horatio Alger type. 

A prevalent idea is that correctional institutions are, in effect, 
schools of crime. In Stanley's case, they were. Here he met the 


_ 
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young delinquents, learned their code, thrilled to the tales they told, 
and resolved to model on them. Although he planned a career of 
bigger crimes after each release, he had neither the talent nor the 
resolution for it. He was no more than a petty thief at any time. 

The shift in locale when the youth went to live with his half sister 
is notable. It was more than a switch in physical habitats; it was a 
change in social worlds. Young men worked steadily; they talked, 
dressed, and behaved in middle-class terms. Stanley was unprepared 
for this, and his usual ways of making a place for himself did not 
work. Later, the same kind of failure was evident in the vice-presi- 
dent’s home and at the outset in his relations with Mr. Shaw and 
Mrs. Smith. 

It was when Stanley visited Shaw that the present writer met him 
and, to an extent, observed Shaw’s work. It took Shaw some time to 
sense that the lad’s basic trouble was vocational. It was easy for 
Stanley to get a job but he could not hold it. Data show clearly that 
he would not take orders, This resentment of adult authority was 
deeply ingrained in the boy’s personality, and was, in truth, the 
dominant note. Salesmanship of the door-to-door kind was an 
insightful proposal. 

Stanley’s aggressive behavior, his status frustration, blame of 
others, and self-pity suggest the egocentric type of person. Presum- 
ably this patterning of the self occurs in early childhood, and the 
extent to which it is alterable is debatable. In the boy's case, changes 
were probably not in the central core of personality but in its outer 
expressions. That is, the same impulses which led Stanley to do 
battle with his stepmother, police officers, and teachers were 
redirected toward overcoming sales resistance. 


CORNER GANGS AND CRIME 


So much has been made of street gangs in the study of de- 
linquency that a case of this type is needed. The one to be given 
deals with a boy named Rocco, leader of a corner group in the same 
kind of area seen in the previous case. Rocco, like Stanley, did not 
get on at school; he quit school in the seventh grade in order to bum 
and steal, His mother pleaded with him to find work but, in his 
words, “I couldn’t change.” Let us start the report at about this 
point. 
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The “42” Street Gang? 


We first started stealing from clotheslines while bumming from school. 
The first day we went out west, we took the streetcar with a little sack 
under my arm; and we filled it and came home. We picked silk shirts, 
stuff like that, off lines, and would sell them for a dollar or two apiece. 

When we had money, we would shoot craps on the sidewalks, pitch 
coins, buy stuff to eat and drink, play at bowling alleys, go to the movies, 
and make passes at the girls. . . . 

Our next big racket was robbing penny machines. One of us would 
take a sledge hammer and, with a partner, start on a prowl down Roose- 
velt Road. One smack and the pennies would come rolling, and we 
would sack them and beat it. We might do four or five machines an 
evening. If we were shagged, we ran through alleys like lightning, over 
fences and into open lots. We used to study getaways at night, and we 
were never caught. 

A little later we began to rob bicycles. We would go out to proper 
districts, snag the bikes, and ride them home. We would store them in a 
basement, then sell them for $4 to $10 or $15. We might have a half- 
dozen bikes in the basement. 

One day a man came around and said he would give us $9 for a 29 X 
A tire. He told us it was easy. All we had to do was to get a bar clip and 
take off the tire. We delivered the tire and he paid and, through him, 
another man heard of us. We soon got a list of phone numbers, and 
customers would give orders in advance. We stole tires all over the city. 
.. . I soon got a little Ford coupé and we cruised around until we found 
what was wanted. 

Our hangout was a corner store where we stoshed some of the money 
when we were flushed. Our biggest expense was shooting craps and pool, 
and we were paying some to girls. We picked up two for steady, and they 
lived at a hotel. When it got hot for us, we would go over there and stay. 

We got into our first big jam with the police when I was about sixteen. 
We were picked up by the paddy wagon and suspected of stealing tires. 
They gave us some beatings, but we didn’t know nothing. We were 
booked on disorderly, then discharged. After that, we began to be 
watched. I learned then that, when you are picked up and have money, 
$25 will fix the cop on the spot. 

When Figlio opened his poolroom at 
there. The place drew fellows who were in littl 


» We started hanging out 


e mobs, and the mobs got 
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acquainted, got closer, there. There was an elderly gent we all trusted. 
We left our guns and money with him, paying him a fin or sawbuck. 
You could eat at Figlio’s, sleep there, get your phone calls, or phone a 
mouthpiece. . . . 

On election day, most of us were busy at the polls. I was an election 
judge, and Frankie had a clerk’s badge. They told us that, in this ward, 
votes were to come out even, so we had no real trouble that day. . . . 

The last six months in the tire business were no good. Chain stores and 
later the tire wars made it so you could buy legits cheaper than we could 
sell stolen ones. . . . 

I thought if we went out with the big fellows, we'd be big shots too. 
They were in the big money, hijacking loaded trucks, egg trucks, shoes 
in loads, dry goods for stores. They were driving big cars, and having big 


times at the beer joints and shows. 
We were down there at Figlio’s one day. Vito asked me if I wanted 


to try a gun. Pointing at a target, he showed me how a pistol must be 
aimed low to allow for the jump. Later he sold me a .36 Colt’s. 

I don’t remember when I first went out after a truck but I can give 
you an instance, We met at the hangout, then got Salvi’s Ford and cruised 
around. At , we found a truck, and the driver was in the store. 
I jumped in and drove east, with Salvi behind me. He was to cut off any- 
body who followed by crowding him to the curb. Once in the garage, 
we unloaded the stuff, then ran the truck out of the district. We marketed 
the load through a fence, but I disrecall what my cut was. 

Pretty soon we started taking orders for cars. We would pick up un- 
locked ‘cars or break the lock, make our own connections, and drive off, 
with a partner tailing just in case. We sold them to a car syndicate after 
the numbers were changed. We got our licenses from a man who would 
watch for cars of the same year and make, then lift the tags. 

After I was sent up, I lost touch with the gang. . . . On my retum, 
I found the mob was broken up. Babe had been killed by a cop, and Jit 
and one of his brothers. I rounded up Vito, and we did a stick-up of a 
cigar store. We began to work regularly; no tips, just blind joints. Work- 
ing on tips is more lousy, for the tipster may be a stool, a leak, or a trap. 

We're not gangsters any more. We're just hoodlums. It would be a good 
thing if we had a gang, somebody to organize us. 


The account shows how Rocco moved from school truancy, 
through playing at crime, into a delinquent group, and on to adult, 
organized crime. There is, of course, nothing novel in this process, 
for something of the sort has taken place many times. 

The case gives evidence on two significant points. It is quite cer- 
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tain that no criminal gang could exist without the connivance of 
some policemen, and the aid of shyster lawyers and crooked politi- 
cians. Further, there is usually community apathy and inaction, a 
feeling that society—rather than the locality—is responsible and 
must initiate control. 

Rocco's career does not suggest a type of delinquency which is 
quite common, i.e., a type in which hostility is an end in itself, 
in which gang actions are not for utilitarian gain, or for any appar- 
ently logical motive, but are malicious, vicious, and antisocial be- 
yond belief unless one has seen them. Cases where a rival gang 
member is set upon, maimed, or killed, is an instance. It is as though 
teen-agers, for reasons not clear, had not yet decided to be human, 
to live within the rules of organized society. 

All larger cities—probably all city schools—have information on 
comer gangs. In some areas of Detroit, grade school boys work a 
“protection racket” by forcing “loans” of a few cents a week from 
other pupils on threat of beatings. Since teachers cannot protect 
these pupils from injury, the problem must go over to the police. 

In New York City, about one hundred delinquent gangs have 
been identified and habitats mapped.* Groups range from a few to 
fifty members, and in member age from 9 to 20 years, with a median 
age of 15. Most of the boys join voluntarily, but some are “drafted” 
on threat of beatings. Girl affiliates are common, performing mainly 
sex roles. Leaders are noted for “heart” (courage) in street fights. 
Weapons include knives, zip guns, saps, and at times stolen autos. 

Since Thrasher’s Gang, Cohen? has perhaps done most to explain 
the subculture of street-corner society. He holds that the chief prob- 
lem of lower-strata boys is “status frustration,” a condition arising 
from the fact that socialization does not fit these youth for achieving 
middle-class goals, Ill-prepared and ill-motivated, the boys are 
thrust nonetheless into the nation’s system of social class where they 
must compete with better-off peers. The results are feelings of un- 
ease, failure, and desperation. 

Street gangs figure in this in that they enable members to make 
a “clean break” with middle-class moral norms, Gangs legitimatize, 
within street-corner society, the expressions of hostility which are 

*H. E. Salisbury, The Shook-u 
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„found. They negate middle-class values, such as faith in formal edu- 
cation, and free the individual to aggress against the sources of his 
frustration. To paraphrase Cohen, delinquent subculture expresses 
contempt for middle-class life by making its opposite a criterion of 
the gang-boy’s status. 


UNDERSTANDING DELINQUENCY 


So far as is known, no kind of criminal behavior is inborn, a func- 
tion of heredity. While low IQ, emotional instability, and physical 
handicap may be predisposing conditions, many such persons are 
not delinquent and, per contra, many delinquents are not so dis- 
advantaged. Much the same is true of poverty, broken homes, lack 
of schooling, population change, economic hard times, and other 
sociological factors. 

Our assumption, as said earlier, is that deviant behaviors are 
learned, That is, children are socialized into antisociality. Put more 
clearly, boys like Rocco are taught their delinquent roles, i.e., they 
learn them. Thus the critical point is to account for their exposure 
to and induction into the subculture of “delinquency.” 

To begin, Shaw and McKay* found, in studies in Chicago, that de- 
linquency, crime, and vice tended to be highest in slum areas and to 
persist with little or no change in rates in spite of demographic 
changes in the areas. They spoke of a “crime tradition,” and of the 
inculcation of criminal values. They noted also how persons of 
different ages were interrelated, with the older ones acculturating 
the younger ones. Both chapter cases illustrate these points. 

Obviously, learning values implies stable contacts over a period 
of time, a lead the authors did not pursue far enough. Following the 
theory then common, they viewed slum areas as “disorganized.” 
That is, while instruction in crime was well organized, the com- 
munity itself was disorganized. In Shaw’s words:* 


This community situation was not only disorganized and thus ineffec- 
tive as a unit of control, but it was characterized by a high rate of juve- 


“See especially Shaw and McKay, Delinquency Areas, University of Chicago Press, 


Chicago, 1940, chap. 16. 
*Shaw, The Natural History of a Delinquent Career, University of Chicago Press, 
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nile delinquency and adult crime, not to mention the widespread political 
corruption which had long existed in the area. Various forms of stealing 
and many organized delinquent and criminal gangs were prevalent. . . « 
These groups exercised a powerful influence and tended to create a com- 


munity spirit which not only tolerated but actually fostered delinquent 
and criminal practices. 


It was Sutherland® who untangled this contradiction. The delin- 
quent group was “disorganized,” he said, “only from a moral view- 
point.” It was organized to teach its own views and practices, Stated 
in broader terms, slum areas were polarized around two sets of con- 
flicting values—one criminal, the other conventional. Thus young 
people faced alternative routes to careers and had to make a choice. 

In line with this viewpoint, Sutherland originated what is prob- 
ably the present major theory of delinquent behavior, the idea of 
“differential identification.” Before going on with this, some other 
ideas should be noted. 

Whyte’ showed that delinquent (or criminal) persons in slum 
areas do not constitute isolates. On the contrary, they are related to 
one another, and to politics, business, and power 
organize the area. Kobrin” 
reciprocal value system. 
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Kobrin stresses that the integrated area forms a “training ground” 
for the acquisition of criminal ideas and skills. 


While delinquency in all high rate areas is intrinsically disorderly in 
that it is unrelated to official programs for the education of the young, 
boys may more or less recognize the potentialities for personal progress 
in local society through access to delinquency. In a general way, there- 
fore, delinquent activities in these areas constitute a training ground for 
the acquisition of skill in the use of violence, concealment of offense, 
evasion of detection and arrest, and the purchase of immunity from pun- 
ishment. Those who come to excel in these respects are frequently noted 
and valued by adult leaders in the rackets who are confronted, as are 
the leaders of all income-producing enterprises, with problems of recruit- 
ment of competent personnel. 


To return to the previous point, Sutherland assumed a universe 
of potential delinquents and then questioned how some became 
delinquent and some did not. His general finding, to repeat, was that 
of differential association, response, or identification. While he had 
a lot to say on this subject, it is doubtful whether he really solved 
the puzzle of why. That is, he did not state a testable hypothesis of 
individual motivation. 

Among many recent studies of motives, the type that focuses on 
self-concepts and role behaviors appears most promising. For in- 
stance, after a study of 125 “good boys” and 108 delinquents in the 
same area, the authors conclude: “Conception of self and others is 
the differential response component that helps to explain why some 
succumb and others do not, why some gravitate toward socially un- 
acceptable patterns of behavior and others veer away from them.” 
More study along this line may show why many middle-class youth, 
in comparison with lower-class youth, refrain from lawbreaking. 

Long ago W. I. Thomas said that everyone defines situations in 
terms of his own values and motives, and the values and motives of 
others, In any given instance, the behavior he selects for himself 
may be within the law or outside it. While research on personality 
is needed, the need is even greater for studies of situations in which 
delinquent acts occur. In several types of cases, the person appears 
to “invite” the crime, for example, in certain sex offenses, and the 
victim becomes one cause of crime. 


" Walter C. Reckless et al., “Self Component in Potential Delinquency and Non- 
delinquency,” American Sociological Review, vol. 22, p. 570, 1957. 
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Several studies indicate that situational pressures tend to be 
greater on lower-class individuals, children or adults. Of these in- 
fluences, Merton writes: 


On those [persons] located in the lower reaches of the social structure, 
the culture makes incompatible demands. On the one hand they are 
asked to orient their behavior toward the prospect of large wealth .. . 
and on the other, they are largely denied effective opportunities to do so 
institutionally [legally]. The consequence of this structural inconsistency 
is a high rate of deviant behavior. 


To review, the theory of delinquency as stated assumes that the 
lower-class delinquent is very ambivalent. On the one hand, he 
wants status and seeks it among middle-class peers; on the other 
hand, being repeatedly rebuffed, he reacts, not only against these 
age-mates, but in particular against his own aspirations. In his attack 
on middle-class values, a major weapon, so to speak, is the corner 
gang. That part of the boy’s hostility to which reference was made 
in a past section, his malicious and apparently irrational actions, be- 
comes intelligible when viewed as a defense against cumulative 
inner tensions, as well as a technique of gaining status among his 
own kind. 

PREVENTION AND CONTROL 


All experienced school people have attended their share of meet- 
ings on what to do about delinquency. Their feelings may be, like 
ours, that it is well to go slow, to think about the problem, before 
jumping off into action. On no issue, to our knowledge, has good- 

neffective in proved results, 


-out, continuing effort to create a 
healthy climate in which to live, to provide all children with a good 
milieu. Unless adults care to this extent about the young, delin- 
quency control is just so much talk, 


* Robert K. Merton, Social Theory 


and Social Structure, Free Press, Glencoe, Il., 
1957, pp. 144-145. 
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To think about the problem, let us start with a beginning teacher 
in a slum-area school. How does she view her pupils, feel about 
them, plan to work with them? What does she want them to be and 
do? Suppose she is from a university that accents the intellectual, 
the growth of the mind. She will teach the young knowledge, ideas 
out of books, and grade on mastery of subject matter. Is she, by her 
actions, contributing to the misconduct of some pupils, those that 
cannot or will not learn? In this sense, does the school itself point 
the young toward delinquency as a reaction to failure and boredom? 

Suppose, now, the teacher understands the importance of feelings 
in human life, their depths and strength, their motivational effects. 
She may say, as some teachers do say,” “I need to know how these 
children feel, what excites them, what talents they have or want to 
develop. I must provide opportunity, not only in the arts, but in 
every subject area for creative expression, for involving the pupil 
self in its own becoming.” What the teacher should recognize is that, 
just as pupils differ, so the school must differ in the values it accen- 
tuates, the growth lines it provides, the learnings it rewards. 

Among first-year teachers who face classes in this mood, two re- 
ports are common. The toughies, the gang kids, hold that “teach is 
teched” or, simply, “soft, man, soft.” They make trouble and may 
even try to run her out of school. This was Rick’s experience in a 
tale that still bears reading, notably at the instance of his great 
“break through.”* Another type of report comes in as pupils begin 
to understand, to grasp the idea that school is for them. They show 
in many ways a concern for their own development, a discipline at 
some meaningful work task, that is heartening. 

The tip-off that a change is in the making comes in different ways. 
A child may say or do something that alerts the teacher, maybe a bit 
of writing that seems to flow from the heart will give the clue. Con- 
sider a few lines from a 4B Negro girl, a “nonreader,” in a class 
assignment to write a report on “What My Neighborhood Is Like.” 


What My Neighbor Is Like to Me 


I sure think this neighbor mens chase girls to much because you can't 
go into the streets at night. Because like I said. Some dirty old rat will 


“For a book of this sort, see Laura Zirbes, Spurs to Creative Teaching, G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1959. 
“Evan Hunter, The Blackboard Jungle, Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York, 


1955, pp. 268-278. 
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grab you and feel you everywhere... . And you can’t go to resterant 
where is whites who will say, no, not allow you. And you cant find no de- 


What I think is we got to clean up this place some, These peoples is 
unfit to live in these States of the U, 5, A., but fit to live in Russia. 


very child—an attractive 
> Work materials and facili- 
clings of children, one that is knowl- 
edgeable—is the biggest step the public schools can take in de- 

ion and control, This can be done, and it should 


am, not only the situations 
> but also the personality charac- 


erability on the part of the 

young should be Searched for, This wil] Tequire a focus on per- 

Sonality-in-milieu, a study of the dynamic forces in child accultura- 

i > this can mean singling out the ones 

who feel stalled or boxed į i Pirations to achieve, who have 

and who Set into trouble with 

> church), The situation in the 

child’s family may be basic, such as a dependable father, or 

“omer gang. For middle-class 

pupils, school truancy and other indicators of Patterning on lower- 
class values will be relevant, 


Two cautions apply to both levels of research, No One factor will 
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make it possible to predict beyond chance the potential delinquent 
in either social class environment. “It is the degree of saturation and 
the interrelation of factors,” states a current report, “that will en- 
able the observer to identify the most vulnerable youngsters.” 
Second, the further upstream the study is made the more uncertain 
are its predictions. To call a youngster a delinquent or near-delin- 
quent may be to utter a self-fulfilling prophecy. If others regard the 
individual in these terms, he may so define his role, as in the case of 
Stanley, In sum, extreme care is needed in any before-the-fact fore- 
casting of human behavior. 

One of the best—and best known—approaches to neighborhood 
life and culture is the Chicago area project. Its procedures, while 
adapted to local area conditions, are based on the hypothesis that 
the young are most responsive to the expectations of their intimates 
—their family, peers, and neighbors. Thus youth organizations are 
developed among residents of delinquency areas and, within these 
groups, project staff members counsel in the work with individuals 
and groups. It should be stressed that these citizen organizations 
are in charge. They employ local persons to develop programs, and 
programs vary from district to district. An appraisal, after twenty- 
five years, indicates that area residents are capable of action in 
reference to youth problems, and that their action has reduced de- 
linquency.* 

To conclude, we suggested a decade ago that the action most 
worth undertaking as an effort to salvage the slum-area school was a 
project in delinquency prevention and control. The idea was to se- 
cure freedom for radical experimentation in selected schools in one 
or more big cities, and then to interest area personnel and institu- 
tions in a coordinated attack. Staff members from the universities 
in these cities and outside would be involved so that whatever was 
known on the problem at issue could be put to test. 

One part of the program would be a determined effort to create 
a healthy climate for the young. For schools, this would mean a de- 
cent education for all, as said before. This is not a research problem 
in any sense; it is a matter of doing what we know should be done— 


W, C. Kvaraceus and W. B. Miller, Delinquent Behavior, National Education 


Association, Washington, D.C., 1959, p. 138. 
* See, for example, Solomon Kobrin, “The Chicago Area Project—A 25-year Assess- 


ment,” The Annals, vol. 322, pp. 19-29, 1959. 
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and at public expense. The other half of the project would involve 
research on the “hard to reach” delinquent, the hard-core case which 
remains in spite of environmental improvement. This part of the 
experiment should be submitted for financing to one or more foun- 
dations in the behavioral sciences. 


Problems and Projects 


1. Visit your police department or invite a member to come to class. Talk 
with him about juvenile delinquency, its forms, trends, and control. 

2. “So who cares? I say a woid like dat an’ all my fren’s laugh at me. 
Nobody knows what dat woid means.” Make a study and report to class on 
the conflicting language usages in child groups and at school. 

8. Have you known a boy like Stanley or Rocco? What is meant by saying 
that such children “are socialized into their roles as bad boys, gangsters, mental 
defectives, and sex cases”? 

4. “Kid gangs,” said one teacher, “are the bane of my existence. I can’t tell 
you how much trouble they cause.” Arrange, if you can, to interview several 
gang members, gathering data on the following points: 


a. How are street gangs formed? Under what situational conditions? What 
is the bearing of age on gang membership? Residential proximity? Sex? Race? 
Social class? Work? Education? 

b. Given the fact of exposure, wh 
some not? That is, how is membershi 
the concept of self, and career plans? 

c. Describe the structure of the gang. What are its leaders like, and how 
do they become leaders? What are their relations to followers? What “oughts,” 
“shoulds,” and “musts” hold within the gang, and how are violators punished? 

d. In what activities does the gang engage as a gang? Do these vary with 
the season; do they show a kind of recurring cycle? How does crime figure in 
the gang? Sex? Parents? Police? School? 

e. With the facts before you, reflect on the problem of, first, preventing 
gangs, and second, controlling them. Assume that the whole community 
should help and tell how its parts should fit together, what each should do. 


y do some youngsters join a gang and 
ip and participation related to personality, 


5. What is the one most important 


point made in the chapter as far as you 
are concerned? Tell why the point is s 


ignificant to you. 
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Chapter 13 


MASS COMMUNICATION MEDIA 
AND YOUTH 


For the self is not autochthonous, nor the consciousness of self 
generated from within. Our concept of our selves arises from the 
way in which we are regarded, spoken to, and treated by those 
with whom we have communication, 


—Ellsworth Faris 


Freedom to see, duty to think... an obligation to control the 
speed and direction of this change. 


—Gilbert Seldes 


The local community, family life, the school, work careers, play 
groups, and gangs have long been basic forces in molding person- 
ality, whereas mass-communication media are somewhat new. They 
are new in their pervasiveness, in speed and ease of access and use, 
and doubtless in their many and varied effects, What they do, for 
better or worse, is to bring to every corner of the earth the ideas of 
the big urban centers, centers of dominance in the world. These 
values, as everyone knows, often run counter to home, school, and 
community conduct norms, and thus create problems in socializing 
the young. 

In this final unit of Part II we shall review the situation as it is 
today. We shall consider first the recent growth of mass-impression 
agencies, and then some trends in acculturation research. A theory 
of the meaning of mass communication, with special attention to 
reference groups, will be followed by an appraisal of mass media in 
terms of their effects on the child’s life. The chapter will conclude 
with an evaluation of these influences, along with suggestions for 
their interpretation and control. 

258 
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POPULAR ARTS, PAST AND PRESENT 


In his Mirror of Man, Kluckhohn affirms that, if the ruins of the 
United States were excavated 500 years hence, it would be found 
that “American culture was a variant of a culture of worldwide oc- 
currence, distinguished by an elaboration of gadgets and by the ex- 
tent to which they were available to all sorts and conditions of men.” 
While “gadgets” may not be quite the right word, it will do as an 
excuse for some comment on the popular arts. 

The popular arts, the public arts, mass culture, or whatever the 
term preferred, are, first, an article of public consumption, like 
chewing gum, hot dogs, and baseball. They are not, like the folk 
arts, a people’s product, yet they are made for people and bought 
by them, and presumably people are the judge. An old Cole Porter 
song deals with the economics of taste. 


Why be a great composer with your rent in arrears? 
Why be a major poet and you'll owe it for years! 
When the crowds will pay to giggle if you wiggle 


Your ears." 


The popular arts differ from what some writers call the traditional 
arts, elite arts, in the great size and heterogeneity of audiences, the 
lack of direct feedback between producers (or artists) and con- 
sumers, the take at the box office as the sole mark of worth, the use 
of themes and imagery into which “everyone” can project, and the 
low level of attentiveness (or appreciation) required. It might be 
added that the arts we speak of are often viewed as a means by 
Which patrons divest themselves of tensions, as they do in games 
and sports. 

The ubiquity of mass media is well known. About 70 million 
Americans attend movies every week; daily newspaper sales are 
around 46 million copies; and three out of four homes have one or 
more television sets. As many as a half-million persons may see a 
TV “spectacular,” and a current report gives almost 75 million 
viewers per average week, A hundred comic books and a thousand 
comic strips printed in the United States sell over 700 million copies 
a year. Thirty years ago there were no book clubs in the United 


1 From “Be a Clown,” copyrighted by Chappell & Co., and used by permission. 
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States. Today there are ninety, and a few send annually a million 
books each into homes. 

One can go on with statistics but there is little use, for they change 
while they are being recorded. Judging from periodic US. Census 
Bureau sample surveys, the South has the lowest per capita propor- 
tion of movie attendance, TV sets, radios, news, magazine and book 
sales; and the Northeast the highest. The rate of increase is higher, 
much higher in some instances, in the South than in any other sec- 
tion of the nation. 

Having grown up in the embrace of mass media, the young take 
them pretty much for granted. Even college students find it difficult 
to realize the speed and recency of media development. For ex- 
ample, until after World War I, radio in public life was a toy of 
amateurs. In 1920 Detroit’s WWJ broadcast the first regular daily 
programs, and KDKA of Pittsburgh flashed the news of Harding's 
election as President to “a small but enthusiastic audience” within 
a 5-mile radius. The first sponsored programs were put on the air 
in 1923, the first assignment of channels was made in the same year, 
and two of the three American national chains were organized in 
1926. 

Movies date back further. In the early 1890s cameras could take 
Pictures of objects in motion if they kept in front of the lenses. 
Penny arcades sprang up to show “pictures-in-motion,” which were 
a great novelty. The first showing of what would now be called a 
movie, that is, projection on a screen, took place in 1906. Much 
later in Sarah Bernhardt’s Queen Elizabeth, the famous actress 
arose after the death scene and took a bow, as she was accustomed 
to doing on the stage. Griffith’s Birth of a Nation, followed by Ben 
Hur and Quo Vadis, brought the silver screen of age. 

As each mass medium has appeared, it has raised anew the ques- 
tion of intermedia relations and the issue of displacement. While no 
simple view is likely to be correct, the general situation seems clear. 

A newspaper, to illustrate, is printed to sell and, as its sales in- 
crease, advertising income mounts. To sell still more papers, pub- 
lishers must win readers from other papers, and even from other 
media. Growth is competitive and, as production costs rise, the 
“break-even” point also rises. Under these conditions, the appeal 
is not only to the lowest common denominator among readers, but 
to “everyone,” in the sense that something is provided for all. It is 
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now that “the rating” becomes critical, since it shows the extent 
to which the medium is amassing the audience it needs. There is a 
kind of irony here in that, by means of ratings, people appear to de- 
cide what their news or programs or popular songs will be. 

Displacement is a product of competition. It means that a given 
medium, as it brings its audience to a peak, takes over the functions 
of other media if it can perform their services with greater effective- 
ness. Were these dynamics of growth fully understood, it would be 
known why the press or TV, or whatnot, is what it is. The present 
type, the surviving form, is the successful one at that point in time. 

Studies of mass media continue to increase every day. A good ex- 
ample is an annual survey of TV. Television came to the suburban 
communities in the Chicago area in 1949 and, by 1950, 43 per cent 
of the school children had access to a home set.’ The percentage 
grew to 68 in 1951, 88 in 1952, 92 in 1953, and then stabilized at 
about 97 per cent for the years 1954 to 1957. A number of homes 
then had two or more sets, and some had color TV. 

It was felt at first that TV was a passing fancy, but it has been 
found that the young spend about as much time with it as they did 
when it was new. In 1950 grade pupils averaged 21 hours a week 
with TV; in 1951, 19 hours; in 1953, 23 hours; and in 1957 about 21.5 
hours, The average for high school students was 14 hours in 1955 
and 12 hours in 1957. In 1950, parents averaged 24 hours, and in 
1957 about 20 hours. In the eight-year period, the time spent by 
school teachers has been uniformly less than for parents or children. 
In 1951, the mean was 9 hours a week; in 1957 about 12. 

A comparison of viewer likes and dislikes shows the growing di- 
Versification of TV offerings, chiefly in stories of home life (I Love 
Lucy), adventures featuring animals ( Lassie), and animated fantasy 
and comedy (Disneyland, Mickey Mouse). In 1957, teachers gave 
first place to Lawrence Welk; Omnibus was a close second. 

“In our studies,” the author states, “excessive viewing of TV seems 


$ A = 
to be associated with somewhat lower educational achievement. 


The correlation, however, was slight, “with some children who 


seemed to do better work in school because of interests awakened 


by Tv.” 


* Paul Witty, “Some Results of Eight Yearly Studies of TV,” School and Society, 


PP. 287-289, June, 1958. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN RESEARCH 


Many studies of communications take the form of “input-output” 
analysis, which becomes highly technical. A better lead for students 
is the much-quoted Lasswell formula: “Who says what in which 
channel to whom with what effect?” Who refers to communicators, 
what to message, program, and so on, channel to the media, and 
whom to audiences. It is in regard to effects that most doubt exists, 
for there are no simple, predictable consequences of a communica- 
tions act. Bernard Berelson writes:* 


Effects upon the audience do not follow directly from and in corre- 
spondence with the intent of the communicator or the content of the 
communication. The predispositions of the reader or listener are deeply 
involved in the situation, and may operate to block or modify the in- 
tended effect or even to set up a boomerang effect. 


The “who” in the Lasswell scheme has been studied in terms of 
personality traits, class backgrounds, and group memberships, as 
well as in terms of how communicators are perceived by audiences. 
Too few inquiries have centered on what is called “feedback” for, 
“if the communication is at all successful, the audience responds in 
some way, and its response affects further communication.” The 
process of communication is, at best, interactional, multidimensional, 
in its give-and-take effects. 

Bales‘ has found that, as the size of work groups increases, leaders 
tend to initiate a larger share of the action. A point is reached where 
inefficiency results because of lack of “feedback” from members. 
How these findings would apply to news editors, actors, authors, 
artists, and so on, has not been made known by research. Another 
inquiry lead, with direct application to mass media, is the study of 
community disaster where the routine processes of communication 
are destroyed or impaired. In the emergency, all manner of con- 
fusions and improvisations result. 

The “what” in the Lasswell plan refers to the content of messages, 
speeches, programs, and the like, Many years ago Aristotle, in his 


In Wilbur Schramm (ed.), Communications in 
Illinois Press, Urbana, IIL, 1948, pp- 183-184. 

‘In Guy E. Swanson ct al. (eds. 
Company, New York, 1952, p. 155. 


Modern Society, University of 


A Readings in Social Psychology, Henry Holt and 
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Rhetoric, enunciated principles which are as valid today as they 
were then. 


Since rhetoric exists to affect the giving of decisions . . . the orator 
must not only try to make the argument of his speech demonstrative and 
worthy of belief; he must also make his own character look right and put 
his hearers, who are to decide, in the right frame of mind. 


“Content analysis,” the common approach to message themes, 
symbols, devices, and appeals, is a lead which may be extended to 
the relation of messages to audiences, i.e., audience reactions. Many 
studies along this line bear on acculturation, as examples will dis- 
close. 

The feature-type movie has been analyzed in terms of the “good- 
bad” girl theme, the heroine who appears to be bad but as the story 
moves along turns out to be good—a “dream-factory” version of 
having one’s cake and eating it too. Concretely, the girl appears to 
be promiscuous, involved with wicked men, or guilty of theft or 
murder. As things work out, appearances are deceptive, for the 
hero's beloved, though in tough luck and misunderstood, has been 
on a high plane all the time. 

The good-bad girl has her counterpart in the good-bad man. In 
his case, however, suspense may turn more on violence than on sex. 
The arch character here is no doubt Spillane’s Mike Hammer, a 
sadistic “private eye” who brings the guilty to justice even if he has 
to kill them, which he often does. In six of these mystery tales (much 
murder and little mystery), which have sold over 30 million copies, 
one can count a score of brutal killings. Each is proclaimed as honor- 
able, an act in the national interest. The appeal of this “superman” 
to so large a public is in itself a major mystery. 

If violence in paperbacks is exceeded anywhere, it is in the horror 
comics, such as Mad, Panic, and Crime. In one scene, two men are 
being dragged to death face down over a rocky road, “A couple a 
more miles oughta do th’ trick,” says the driver of the car. “It had 
better,” his partner replies, “for these ——— gravel roads are hard 
on tires.” The rejoinder is a laconic: “Yeh, but you gotta admit 
there’s nothin’ like “em for erasing faces!” In another scene, a base- 
ball game is being played with a human head, blood dripping. The 
bat is a severed leg; base lines are intestines strung out. 


Let us repeat that comic books, daily and Sunday strips, are part 
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of the reading habits of the great majority of Americans, young and 
old. During World War II, the sale of these items at post exchanges 
was ten times the combined sales of the nation’s two most popular 
weekly magazines. 

One can go too far on the horror theme, and thus overlook other 
kinds of comics. All popular strips have been studied for their domi- 
nant biases. Most diffuse the symbols of conventional living, advo- 
cate the ideals of a moral society, and urge their uncritical accept- 
ance; or characters escape into a world of fantasy where wishes 
reign, where all good things may be had for the asking or taking. 

To illustrate, Orphan Annie is a stickler for truth, religion, and 
hard work. She is against sin and goes out of her way to help people. 
She is at heart a conservative, defensive of middle-class values. “Lil 
Abner,” pride and despair of Dogpatch, is the perfect foil against an 
overprotective, all-powerful mother, and also a chap who examines 
realities from a somewhat pessimistic point of view. Terry is the 
“ideal” American male, a complete escape into adventure, Dick 
Tracy, relentless pursuer of criminals, permits readers, who identify 
with him, to atone for their own sins. Pogo? Who this little sharpie 
is, what he seeks to teach, can start a scrap on any college campus. 

As regards the whom in Lasswell’s formula, studies of mass media 
have altered markedly in sophistication. While head counts of who 
reads or sees or hears, or simple statistics of audience characteristics, 
still appear, the more impressive research is on such concepts as 
motivations, perceptions, and persuasibility, 

One type of motivation inquiry dra 
theory, asserting that media appeal t 
urges, fears, and strivings.° 
the character structure of indivi 


When asked what he had seen in a movie, a small boy replied 


*For example, see Vance Packard, The Hidden Persuaders, David McKay Com- 


pany, Inc., New York, 1957; or Martin Mayer, Madison Avenue, U.S.A. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1958. Considering claims made in such books, one as recall a 
remark credited to a skeptical business leader: “I know half the money ry! end on 
advertising is wasted, but I never can find out which half.” X 
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“ever'ting.” What people do see, read, or listen to is what as a rule 
they want to, either at or below the level of conscious choice. Per- 
ception studies leave no doubt about this. In their work on rumor, 
the authors found three processes of wide applicability in under- 
standing mass-media effects." One is “leveling,” the omission of cer- 
tain facts; another is “sharpening,” the emphasis put on selected 
facts; and the third is “assimilation,” the meaning given to impres- 
sions in the individual’s own frame of reference. 

The research just cited points to the relation of perception (and 
perceivers) to other persons, in particular to the groups in which the 
subjects studied are members. This brings us to a sociological view 
of mass communication and entertainment, a matter best explored 


under the next heading. 


ROLE OF REFERENCE GROUPS 


Someone has said that it takes three to make music, the persons 
who compose it, those who perform it, and the ones who hear it. If 
these persons are studied in reference to groupness, a big step has 
been taken toward the sociology of mass media. 

In regard to young people, one mistake in research in the past 
has been the neglect of reference groups. A good instance is the 
Payne Foundation Studies of motion pictures in the early 1930s. 
Blumer and Hauser,’ in one of these inquiries, conclude that movies 


may be a potent force in youth misconduct. 


rect influences disposing or leading persons to 
discernible in the experience of male offenders. 


Through the display of crime techniques and criminal patterns of be- 
havior; by arousing desires for easy money and luxury, and by suggesting 
questionable methods for their achievement; by inducing a spirit of 
bravado, toughness, and adventuresomeness; by arousing intense sexual 
desires; and by invoking daydreaming of criminal roles, motion pictures 
may create attitudes and furnish techniques conducive, quite unwittingly, 
to delinquent and criminal behavior. 

One may detect in the case of delinquent girls and young women in- 
fluences similar to those spoken of in the case of young men. Motion 


“Gordon W. Allport and Leo Postman, The Psychology of Rumor, Henry Holt and 


Company, Inc., New York, 1947, pp- 134ff. l 
"Herbert Blumer and Philip M. Hauser, Movies, Delinquency, and Crime, The 


Macmillan Company, New York, 1933, pp. 198-199. Used by permission. 


Several important indi 
delinquency or crime are 
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pictures may play a major or minor role in female delinquency and crime 
by arousing sexual passion; by instilling the desire to live a gay, wild, 
fast life; by suggesting to some girls questionable methods of easily attain- 
ing their goals; by display of modes of beautification and of love tech- 
niques; by the depiction of various forms of crime readily imitated by 


girls and young women; and by competing with home and school for an 
important place in the life of girls. 


Movies may be or, again, movies may not be! One way to get be- 
yond the usual “it depends” is to think in terms of the individual's 
concept of role, how he feels about himself, Another way is to frame 
the issue in terms of reference groups and to reflect on the mediating 
functions of these groups. 

One study compared the reactions to mass media of children who 
were and were not members of small, face-to-face groups.* The 
former, with an eye to getting along in the group, tended to judge 
media from that point of view, to stress the use value of what was 
learned. Another study hypothesized that persons who care for 
their membership in a group will not be influenced in an antigroup 
direction as will persons who care less.” To test this, an adult speaker 
criticized at scout meetings the values of camping, woodcraft and 
forest lore, and lauded a number of urban activities for boys. The 
scouts were far more resistant to these negative views than were 
the experimental controls, 

In general, a child “group” is a way, a device, by which members 
relate themselves to one another, Children refer their attitudes and 
actions to group standards of value, set up within themselves a 
group-made “inner forum” before which they review alternative 
courses of action. As a rule, each member seeks group approval and 
reward. Failure to conform to accepted norms can bring negative 
sanctions which are extremely painful to individual deviants. 

Work in process at Rutgers University makes group exclusion- 
inclusion the basic variable in a study of children’s choices of fic- 
tional materials and radio and TV programs." Youngsters who were 
not disposed to talk often with friends and who, doubtless, felt their 


“A Sociological Approach to Communica- 
» vol. 15, pp. 445-560, 1951. 
Resistance to Change of Group Anchored 


* Matilda W. Riley and John W. Riley, 
tions Research,” Public Opinion Quarterly 

°H. H. Kelley and E. H. Volkart, “The 
Attitudes,“ American Sociological Review, vol. 17, pp. 453-465, 1959, 

* Reported by John W. Riley and Matilda W. Riley, “Mass Communication and 


the Social System,” in Robert K. Merton et al. (eds.), Sociology T, ; S 
and Prospects, Basic Books, Inc., New York, 1959, p. 549. ae as robam 
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lack of group membership, were found to express high interest in 
media content that featured aggression and escape. Moreover, the 
same readings or programs seemed to meet different needs in the 
two samples of children. To illustrate, in describing “The Lone 
Ranger,” a radio serial, the low communicators used words such as 
scary,” “creepy,” and “hard to get out of your mind when you go to 
sleep.” By contrast, the high communicators fed media content into 
their games, such as “playing guns,” with peer-group friends. 

In another phase of this research, it was found that adolescents 
who scored high as communicators with their parents liked to read 


2 CHARACTERISTICS 
Message, R 
program Physicol 


1. 3. 
Communicator T Recipient Psychological 
i 
i i i 
1 1 
Analysis — *** — XXX 
Fic. 24. Traditional Type of Mass Media Research. 


1 Socioeconomic 
—_ XXX 


“news” or listen to newscasts much more than did excluded children. 
Further, their attitudes showed much greater agreement with the 
attitudes of both parents and peers. 

Reasoning from experimental work, Festinger concludes that 
changes ina person’s views which arise from the efforts of other 
group members to influence him will increase as pressure toward 
uniformity in the group increases, increase as the individual’s desire 
to remain in the group increases, and decrease to the degree that the 
person’s attitudes become anchored in other groups. 

To conclude the section, let us look at the traditional type of 
mass-media research. In Figure 24, 1, 2, and 3 have been studied in 
relationship to one another, and 1 and 8 have been analyzed in terms 
of physical features (age, sex, etc.), psychological characteristics. 
and socioeconomic backgrounds. 

_ Sociologists modify the traditional model, first, by calling atten- 
tion to the primary groups to which the abstract R (recipient) be- 
longs and interacts, and which affect all aspects of personality.” 


11 


“Leon Festinger, “Informal Social Communication,” Psychological Review, vol. 57, 


Pp. 271-282, 1950. 

“Tn fairness to Lasswell, the Rileys, op. 
are less interested in dividing up the act o 
as a whole in relation to the entire social process.” 


cit., p. 539n, note that he has said: “We 
f communication than in viewing the act 
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How R is influenced by single and multiple group memberships, re- 
inforcing and conflicting member roles, and the degree of involve- 
ment in groups are among the puzzles still to be solved. 
Answers to such queries will locate persons in reference to their 
primary groups, and will be a gain, because these groups have tight 


holds on most young people. But this is only part of the total pic- 
ture and further analysis is necessary. 


Lazarsfeld and his associates have traced the flow of influence 
from C to R and return, with emphasis on the social structure in 
which both (or all) participants are imbedded." The writers speak 
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group 
group 
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_ Lorger 
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Messages 


Messages 


Over-all social system 


Fic. 25. A Model of Mass Communication and the Social System, with Emphasis 
on Primary Groups. (From John W. Riley and Matilda Riley, in R. K. Merton et al. 
(eds.), Sociology Today, p- 577. Used by permission of Basic Books, publishers.) 


of “networks of interconnected individuals” through which effects 
are channeled, and thus make obsolete the image of the audience 


as “a mass of disconnected persons hooked up to the media but not 
to each other.” 


Figure 25 is the fourth in a series of dia 
move toward this large, inclusive, sociological point of view, It 
shows C and R as, in effect, subsystems 


within the same encompass- 
ing social order. Arrows indicate the flow of input-output back and 
forth, C to R, R to C, and so on, in a chain of cause-effect-cause re- 
lationships. One is taken back, in this 


view, to Cooley’s concept of 
communication as “the mechanism through which human relations 
exist and develop.” 


grams by which the Rileys 


“Eli Katz and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Personal In 


fluence: The Part Played by People 
in the Flow of Mass Communications, Free Press 


, Glencoe, Ill., 1955. 
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GUIDANCE AND CONTROL 


All that has been said bears on the young, on what they find ex- 
citing in their life. The task of adults is to understand this appeal 
and to reason with children about mass-impression agencies. Take 
comic books as a prime example. No other medium is under such 
sharp attack or is alleged to be so damaging to children; and all 
media face the threat of rigorous censorship because of this one. 

The experiences of a father with a son are illuminating. We like 
in particular the parent's efforts to understand the boy’s attitudes 
toward comics, to counsel with him. The moral is, we suppose, to 
seek the child’s side of the story, an accomplishment that is not 
possible unless it is built on a relationship of mutual trust and re- 


spect, stronger perhaps if never put into words. 


Paul, Aged Eleven, and the Comics** 


“My son, Paul, belongs to the E. C. Fan-Addict Club,” a group set up 
to promote the sale of certain comic books. For his 25-cent dues (soon 
to be 50 cents), the boy receives a certificate, name card, pin, shoulder 
patch, etc., all pledging him to the everlasting support of E. C. comics. 
He also gets practical advice, for example: “Everytime you pass a news- 
stand, fish out the E. C.’s from the bottom of the pile and put ’em on 
top. . . . But please, YOU MONSTERS, do it neatly!” 

Paul, the father says, does not take this “club” with full seriousness, 
yet he values his membership in it. When his pin broke, he took the 
trouble to order another, and he has recruited a few schoolmates to the 
Organization. This is not, the parent believes, a matter of “loyalty,” but 
rather the boy’s taste for E. C. comics. He has tried other comic books 
but finds them “inferior.” 

As the parent sees it, Mad and Panic deal in wild, undisciplined, 
hilarious attacks on mass culture, somewhat like the clowning of Jerry 
Lewis. “I understand,” he writes, “that Mad is rather popular among 
college students, and I have myself read it with a kind of irritated 
pleasure.” By contrast, the crime and horror comics specialize in unre- 
Strained, unmitigated violence, with no humor. Their lack of moderation 
influences children to cast their lot in favor of immediate, short-run 

“From Robert Warshaw, “Paul, the Horror Comics, and Dr. Wertham,” Com- 


mentary, vol. 17, pp- 596-604, 1954. The author’s reactions to the extreme anticomic 
views of Wertham are omitted. Quotes are by permission of the American Jewish 


Committee, publishers. 
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pleasures, and thus subverts a chief element in growing up, which is to 
learn to wait, to plan ahead, in order to achieve ambitions. 

One vacation, when Paul was home from school, his father took him 
and two classmates to visit the E. C. Comics office. While they never got 
beyond the anteroom, the boys “seemed to experience a great sense of 
exaltation,” as if they were in the shadow of a Great Presence. An editor, 
on the way to the men’s room, spoke to them and gave them his auto- 
graph. 

A few weeks later this editor testified before the Kefauver Committee, 
which was investigating the effects of comic books on children. He was 
opposed, as was to be expected, to any suggestion that comics contributed 
to delinquency or that they should be censored. The Senator asked his 
reactions to an issue cover which he had drawn. It was a picture of a 
man, with a dripping sword in his hand, holding the severed head of a 
woman by its long blond hair. The woman’s skirt was well up over the 
plump thighs. Did the editor consider this in good taste? He did. Might 
it prove harmful? No, 

The father sent some of the testimony to Paul, with a note that he, the 
father, was confused about the matter, that he did not see what the editor 
had to be proud about, “But Paul has learned a few things in the course 
of our running argument about comics. He thanked me but declined to 
be drawn into a discussion.” 

The parent explains that he does not himself like the comics, that it 
makes him uncomfortable to see Paul reading them, and yet he finds it 
hard to tell the boy why he feels this way. “Somewhere along the line it 
Paul is always entitled to an 


iting? sare le about things being ex- 
Senp” The reply was nothing, really; but there are books much more 


exciting, and the comics keep you from reading the books.” The boy’s 
response was that he read the books too, a point the parent admitted. 
When he was asked, but why read the comics at all, he reminded his 
father of having said that Mad Was pretty good. “Yes fi know I did, but 
it’s not that good. The comics are just stupid, that’s ail, and I don't see 


why you waste your time on them.” Paul agreed. “They're stupid some- 
times. But look at this one. It’s really good. Just read it!” 

As a tule the father refuses to “just read.” This puts him at a dis- 
advantage for he does not want to condemn something when he does not 


know what it is. “If I grant that this one story does have a certain 
minimal distinction, then I am lost.” 


The worst that happened to Paul was that a limit was set to the 
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number of comic books he could have in a week, i.e., three, as the father 
recalls, This led to maneuvers on the boy’s part, such as exchanging 
comics with friends, and “there was always discussion.” 

The real difficulty, in the father’s judgment, the thing that left him and 
his son on uncertain ground, was that comics did not constitute a serious 
problem in Paul’s life. He was busy at school, good in his work, and 
active in sports. “He seemed to me more alert, skillful, and self-possessed 
than I was at eleven.” Moreover, his 150 comic books were not having 
any very specific effect on him, so far as could be observed. The bloodiest 
ax murder did not disturb his sleep or increase his own “toughness.” He 
did develop a style of humor which was at times trying, and his own 
writing ran toward the melodramatic, spilling over into the gruesome. 
“He did, now and then, express a desire to be a comic-book artist when 
he grew up, or a TV comedian.” 

“As you see,” the father adds, “I really don’t have much reason to 
complain . . . but of course I complain anyway. I don’t like the comic 
books, not even Mad, and I would prefer if Paul did not read them. . . . 
One comic book a week or ten, they must have an effect. How can I be 


expected to believe that it will be a good effect?” 


One must hold sessions on the comics with children in order to 
appreciate the realism of the case, the father’s attitudes and those of 
the boy. Mr, Warshaw admits that he may be too protective of his 
son, too concerned about him. This is a natural parental point of 
view, one that school teachers also reveal. Yet when the author moves 


beyond Paul to the general problem of comic books, a part of the 
ticle omitted here, we are impressed by the maturity of his 
thought, 

There are comics and comic 
are countless Pauls, each differ 


s, some better, some worse; and there 
ent. There are homes well suited and 
Poorly suited to bringing up children. And there is the nation, with 
its ground rules for good living. To deal wisely with mass media and 
the young, one must somehow fit together all these components, a 
task which we, like Mr. Warshaw, find very hard to do. Let us look 


at this in the next section. 
HOME AND SCHOOL COOPERATION 


While home and school cannot, separately or together, do more 
than share in the effort to improve mass media as they relate to 
children, their initiative in change action and in control over certain 
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changes is very important. School people, in particular, have an obli- 
gation to act, unless the concept of public education advanced in 
this book is judged to be fanciful and unreal. 

Why do we go to all the trouble to acculturate the young, to help 
them prepare for present and future roles? Any answer would be re- 
lated, first, to the kind of people we are, to the facts of our history. 
We have welcomed to America all kinds of persons, asking that they 
put down roots and build a nation. We have had to face the conse- 
quences of this, the act of freeing people to be different. An obvious 
result has been to create a multigrouped society, a system of extreme 
cultural diversity. 

In granting freedom, we have recognized another need—the need 
to bind people together in a strong, just, and united nation, Here, in 
truth, is the dilemma. How much unity, how much freedom? Every 
case against mass media, every criticism of the entertainment in- 
dustry, every threat of censorship or court action, calls attention to 
the issue. What is the relation of rights to duties? How much free- 
dom should be given up in the public interest? What, really, is good 
for people? Which people? What, while not harmful, is not good, 
and what, finally, is damaging? 

One wonders often in schoolwork if the questions of freedom and 
responsibility have ever been discussed by parents with children, or 
by a school officer with both. Who in the school undertakes this 
taskP Can agreement be reached on principle before some action 
problem arises, some hue and cry to do this or that? Adults in ten- 
sion are in no mood to reflect, least of all when the issue involves 
their child and other children. 
ko re rae ri question of censorship? American people 

; gats to protest against anything they want to, 
to organize and to campaign, or to carry the action to the courts if 
necessary, By the same logic, the so-called “taste makers” in the 


popular arts, the “hidden persuaders,” have the right within the law 
to operate their businesses, with go 


Third, a case can be made for the view that there are fair comics 
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and vicious ones, good movies and stinkers, worthy TV shows and 
trivial ones, all in relation to the average reader, listener, or viewer. 
The moral, then, for school and home is to teach discrimination. We 
well recall a favorite professor who, in a graduate course on com- 
munications, began with the statement that the best test of a college 
education was “the ability to read and to understand the news.” 

Fourth, since no real person is average, the cloth must be cut 
and fitted to each individual, if that is possible. This is the function 
of the school and the great failure of mass teaching. Good teaching 
can be found, but it must be extended to many more places, even 
under extraordinary handicaps. Ina nation so rich and so wonderful, 
we have always found it difficult to explain this persistent contradic- 
tion between what is known and what is done. 

Fifth, we must register a degree of doubt as to the usefulness of 
mass campaigns to do this or that, for example to clean up the 
comics or to ban a particular book or film. All too often in staging 
a boycott or getting an ordinance or law, we sweep the good up with 
the bad, or with what is simply off-color or insane. The idiosyncra- 
tic tastes of the most outraged citizen become the measure of the 
Public good. 


What disturbs us most about these persons, these reformers, is that 


the universe they appear to want is not a place in which we would 
like to live. It is a tight and smug little corner where crusaders take 
turns in parading their brand of virtue. Not liking this milieu, we 
cannot teach it to others. For ourselves, we want freedom of choice, 
where the right to choose is limited only by duties all men owe to 
all, and where courts are the final arbiter in disputes. One’s own pro- 
€ssional standards enter here; in truth, it is only in critical tests that 
one learns what his standards are. 

To conclude, we suppose that illusions are good for the young if 
they help thera tö grow up. Children seek and need a world some- 
what their own, perhaps a “sinful” world, where they can escape 
or a time the terms of living set by adults. A child may want to fly 
and seek to fly whether or not he has ever heard of Superman or 
Peter Pan. Children are children, mass media or no. The right to 
imagine, to try out, is precious to them, and hence to the world. 

antasy can seldom swallow up 4 healthy growing child; and as for 


1 : à 
For cas Lloyd Allen Cook and Elaine F. Cook, School Problems in Human 
Relations tree aa Book Company, Inc, New York, 1957, pp. 143-145, TRIGO: 
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abnormals, they must be cared for in ways that lie beyond our rea- 
soning about mass communication and its control. 


Problems and Projects 


1. What is meant by the “popular arts”? Does this imply a “leveling down 
of public taste? State your point of view. EES 

2. For a broad perspective, Reuel Denny, The Astonished Muse, 1957, is 
good. In what sense is the word “astonished” used? 

3. Illustrate mass media competition and displacement. Are media also 
supportive and complementary? Explain their interrelations as you understand 
them, using examples. 

4. Assign to a student team the job of working out a research plan for mak- 
ing a study of children’s exposure to and use of the agencies of mass impres- 
sion. Submit the plan to class for criticisms. 

5. How do “reference groups” figure in media influence on the young? 
Illustrate, if you can, from your own observations. . 

6. Explain Figure 25. From the standpoint of the school, what are its im- 
plications for teaching and learning? r 

7. What, really, was Mr. Warshaw trying to teach his son about comic 
books? Are you, in this debate, on Pauls side or the father’s side? Tell how 
you would have led the discussion, ‘ 

8. “Freedom to see, duty to think . . . an obligation to control.” Imagine 
that your class is a parent group at some local school. Make a five-minute talk 
to the group on this topic. 

9. To what positive uses can mass media be put in childhood education? 


Organize a panel discussion in class which will feature teacher uses of such 
media as TV, radio, movies, and the press. 
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PART III 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


The public school is charged with the task of providing formal 
education for the young. It is, like other institutions, both a creature 
and a creator of society. It cannot, in fact it dare not, remove itself 
from parental expectations, from the demands of pressure groups, or 
from the spirit of local culture. On the other hand, no community 
can be free unless its institutions are free, an axiom that applies 
with special force to tax-supported education. 

It is the purpose of Part IT, in concluding the volume, to study 
the school and its relations to community and society. The main 
focus will be on the dynamics of change, and on shared control in 
planning change, a view that derives from the democratic character 
of our life, First is a conception of the school as it seeks to under- 
stand itself, to maintain itself in what we shall call a healthy state. 
Next are two chapters on the process of change, one within the 
school, the other in programs of joint action by school and com- 
munity, The final unit, Chapter 17, views education as a profession, 
and, in particular, the training of young professionals. Here is where 
the learnings that come from the type of course for which this book 
is written will fit in. i 

One thing that has made it difficult to write these chapters, and 
will no doubt limit their usefulness, is ideas about education. Many 
teachers, school heads, and others are like the schoolmasters dis- 
cussed by Samuel Dill (Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire, Meridan Library, New York, 1958, p. 393). 
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Indeed there are many reasons why in every age the academic system 
should, of all parts of the social organism, be most unchanging. Nothing 
is harder to reform or to inspire with fresh aims than an ancient scheme 
of education. Teachers are conservative by habit and sentiment. They 
know no other system than that in which they have been trained, and 
from one generation to another, they continue to transmit the tradition 
which they have inherited. The brilliant and successful pupil is apt to 
idealize the studies of his youth, and to refer to their influence the mental 
keenness and polish which may have come to him from society and his 
contacts with the world. 


The conservatism which characterizes the profession is not due, 
it seems to us, to the habits of teachers, but rather to society's view 
of education. “School teachers in our society,” says Everett C. 
Hughes, “have little license to think thoughts that others do not 
think; they are not even allowed to think the nastier thoughts that 
others do think. Their mandate seems limited to minor matters of 
pedagogy; it does not include definition of the fundamental issues of 
what children shall be taught.” 

Can schools be different from what many now are? Can they 
seek out and cultivate excellence in intellectual abilities, breadth 
and depths of feelings, human relations and managerial skills? The 
fact that excellence takes varied forms is so much the better, an 
there cannot be too much of it. The answer will rest in part on the 
school’s community relations, and in part on the way schools define 
their professional role, their essential work tasks, These two factors 


more than any others help the public to decide its interest in an 
support of public education, 


Chapter 14 


THE HEALTHY PUBLIC SCHOOL 


What makes an organization healthy? What criteria should 
apply? The need is for a new concept of the health of organiza- 
tions. 

—Chris Argyris 
Workers like jobs which give them a chance to display their 
skills, to show their worth; and they place considerable value on 


being members of congenial groups. 
—Daniel Katz 


The Western Electric Studies’ view the factory as an institution, 
a whole made up of interacting parts. These parts—human, techni- 
cal and managerial—fit into a social system which functions in line 
with stated goals. Organizational health is a matter of maintaining 
good work attitudes; this is seen, first, in individual job satisfactions, 
and second, in group morale. A key concept is participation, the part 
taken by workers in deciding questions relevant to their well-being. 
What counts most are the persons in the place, their images of them- 
Selves, their involvement in associations which they value. 

It is from some such model that we shall study the school. To 
begin, it will be worth taking a closer look at the kind of theory 
hinted at above, to see how sociologists think about complex organi- 
zations, We shall then, in this chapter and the next two, make appli- 
Cations to school systems. Our concern now is with the smooth work- 
ing of the school, its good health as a community institution. Since 
few studies of the kind needed have been made, writing can scarcely 


e definitive. 


‘See H. A. Landsberger, Hawthorne Revised, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Ithaca, N.Y., 1958. 
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THE RESEARCH ORIENTATION 


Sociologists would agree that, in the study of the type of organiza- 
tion into which most schools fit, the large, complex, bureaucratic 
system, two research leads are evident. One is the “rational” model 
set up by Max Weber; the other is the “natural system” idea of 
Talcott Parsons and others. Both deal with the same organic whole; 
the difference lies in what is regarded as most essential to under- 
standing the group life and human behaviors at issue. 


and fit themselves—if they do— 
s view, formal structure is of less 


> rather than in res onse to engineered 
designs and formal directives, ë 


Gouldner’ proposes that, since both views are valid they be com- 
bined into a single, more powerful research tool. The natural-sys- 
tems model underrates the influence of administrative action, tech- 
nical expertness, and planned change—matters that are overrated 


* William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man, Simon 
York, 1956. 


* Alvin W. Gouldner, “Organizational Analysis,” 


! » in Robert K. Mert t al. (eds.); 
Sociology Today: Problems and Processes, Basic Books, Inc., New York es PP: 
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and Schuster, Inc., New 
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in the rational approach. The latter pays too little attention to 
human factors in the industrial system, in particular, to the kind of 
organization the workers create. The plea, to repeat, is to synthesize 
the two views of industrial studies. 

Selznic‘ suggests that a distinction be made between organization 
and institution. After noting that the former is, in substance, a no- 
nonsense system of “consciously coordinated activities” in line with 
economic goals, he remarks that the latter is primarily a matter of 
sentiment. “To institutionalize,” he states, “is to infuse values be- 
yond the technical requirements of the task at hand.” The organiza- 
tion becomes an object of value in and for itself, and its good health 
is important. 

One can see institutionalization at work in noting how a new 
school comes to be prized by a community, or how opposition de- 
velops in a campaign for school consolidation. In the latter case, 
local views are set against broader views; emotional arguments are 
used to meet the logic of costs and efficiency. When such feelings 
do not crystallize about a school, it can be called an organization 
rather than an institution. Institutions carry the deepest values of a 
society, including values held sacred. 


CONCEPT OF INSTITUTIONAL HEALTH 


From this background of theory, we want to study the psychologi- 
cal health of institutions, chiefly the public school. Since the idea of 
good health must first be defined, thought may well begin where 
research has been best conceived and most productive, namely, in 
industrial sociology. 

_ Argyris has studied the psychological health of a factory employ- 
Ig some five hundred persons. This concern was selected because 
Management, as well as workers, pronounced the plant system in 
very good shape. The “human relations” policy had the respect of 
employees and the community; rates of pay were the highest in the 
area; and the company had set up a program of liberal benefits long 
* Philip Selznic, Leadership in Administration, Row, Peterson & Company, Evans- 


ton, Il., 1957, p. 17. b 
A brief report is Chris Argyris, “The Organization: What Makes It Healthy?” 


Harvard Business Review, vol. 36, pp- 107-116, 1958. See Chris Argyris, Personality 
and Organization, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1957. 
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before the union championed them. Indexes like labor turnover, 
absenteeism, and grievances were low. Known inefficiencies did not 
exist, nor was there much breaking of rules. Men appeared to like 
their work, and spoke highly of the firm. 

When the researcher, by means of an unsigned poll, looked “in- 
side” the human relations of the place, he found employee attitudes 
puzzling. 

In Figure 26 over 90 per cent of the workers said that the plant 
was a good place in which to work, yet 76 per cent reported never 


sforna 
FOR IMPROVING THEIR JOBS 

ne EEA ri EETA E tte 
JAY'S WORK FOR A FAIR DAY'S PAY j 


Fic, 26. Profile of Worker Attitudes To 
(From Chris Argyris, in Harvard Bus 
permission of publisher.) 


ward the Company, Their Associates and Jobs. 
iness Review, vol. 36, p. 109, 1958. Used by 


having made any close friends there. About 75 per cent believed 
management was good but no one, or almost no one professed to 
know how the bosses felt about personnel. Of those who said that 
management was “excellent,” the main re 


“workers were let alone.” A full 89 per cent indicated that they were 
satisfied with their wages, although 65 per cent found no personal 
satisfaction in their work. When asked if they had suggestions for 
improving their jobs, 96 per cent replied that they did not. Nearly 


85 per cent said that such changes were the responsibility of man- 
agement. 


ason given was that 
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Believing these data warranted further probe, the investigator 
conducted a series of semistructured interviews. Informants were 
assured anonymity and led to talk about their deeper feelings. Table 
21 is from this phase of the report. 

In Table 21, “wages” means, not only rates of pay, but also rea- 
sonable job security. “Noninvolvement” signifies that the employee 
has no formal participation in plant affairs, no responsibility except 
for his job. “Control” indicates the use of authority, the worker's 
need to be let alone in his work, not hampered by management. 


Tapte 21, Nerps or EmpLoyers RANKED IN ORDER OF THEIR “EXTREME 


IMPORTANCE” TO EMPLOYEES” 


Extremely Very Important Per cent 
important | important total 
1. Wages............ einen 39% 36% 16% 91% 
2. Noninvolvement....... y 39 35 16 90 
8. Control...........- | 28 35 31 89 
4. Togetherness... -+++ mi ag 31 42 92 
a. AlonenesS.. ceee i ++: mere 4 32 29 65 
6. Variety... a 2 6 48 56 
T. Passiveness.......-- 1 65 66 
8. Routine...........- 53 53 


s It Healthy?” Harvard Business 


* Chris Argyris, “The Organization: What Make: 
d by permission. 


Review, vol, 36, pp. 107-116, 1958. Adapted from Exhibit II and use 


Togetherness” is seen in relation to other employees, the feeling of 
liking and being liked. “Aloneness” is the opposite, a minimum of 
interaction with others. “Variety” is the wish to change one’s job, to 
engage in new work tasks. “Passiveness” indicates the need for di- 
rections, the need to be told what to do. “Routine” means the op- 
Posite of variety and is seen in repetitive work pursuits. 

In interpreting the table, Argyris writes: “The needs for strong 
Cohesive groups, to þe treated with dignity, to be creative, to be in- 
volved, and so on do not seem to exist for these employees. They de- 
Sire neither responsibility nor challenging work. And these are the 
employees who, according to management, think well of the com- 


pany and produce a fair day’s work. 

These and similar findings are what puzzle the researcher. Here 
are employees who are loyal, produce adequately, show little turn- 
Over, express few grievances, are satisfied with wages, and say that 


» 
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management is good. Why? Do mature, independent workers feel 
like this, act this way? Is not psychological health better exhibited 
by more spirit in a group, say in a normal rate of turnover, average 
gold-bricking, a demand for higher wages and plant improvements? 
What, really, are people like, people who work in mass industries? 
Argyris states a theory which he affirms his facts support. As one 
goes down the pyramidal structure in large bureaucratic organiza- 
tions, personnel massed at or near the bottom use few of their abili- 
ties, do little to advance themselves, find little save monetary re- 
turns in their jobs. Instead of bucking the system, they succumb to 
it, and they build a plant culture which controls incoming personnel. 
Living and working in this milieu, wherever it is found, leads to 
what some social scientists call anomia (Chapter 1). In a skin-deep 
world, people do not feel deep satisfactions. Their interactions are, 
by and large, superficial. Viewing their condition as fairly inevitable, 
unchangeable, they escape into indifference, aloneness, and accept- 
ance. Worse perhaps, they become alienated, not only from other 
persons, but from their inner selves," F eelings of self-worth and 
confidence are low, and dodging new problems is chronic. The head- 


aches of running the organization, taking responsibility for decisions, 
are left to the bosses, 


tional structure, 


managerial programs, and 
what I have chosen to call ‘pseudo huma 


n relations. ” 


GOOD HEALTH OF SCHOOLS 


Does the conce 
When Argyris’s stud 


in, one kind of response took the form of a 
r instance the lack of healthy noise about the 
was jocular yet not without point: “Well, I can 


° Erich Fromm, The Sane Society, Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York, 1955, p- 
295. 


“for instance, . . . ” fo 
school. Another kind 
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smell a healthy school, I guess, when I walk into the place.” Refer- 
ence was not to odor, but to the visitor’s feel for human relations. 

_ Let us imagine any school. The most obvious things are the build- 
ings and grounds, and then the pupils and their activities, Beyond 
these self-evident facts that the school is a school, the things one 
should seek have no faces; at least, their faces get dimmer as their 
importance grows. No one can, in short, see the “insides” of any 
familiar institution, the qualities which give it life and character, 
even though he knows every creak in the stairs, every person about 
the premises. 

_ To get at school health, consider a study of morale. The writer 
is a graduate student, a substitute teacher who has taught for about 
a year in both A and B schools. These grade schools are in the same 
downtown area of a big city, less than two blocks apart. They draw 
from the same clientele and face the same educational problems. 


A Study of School Morale 


School A 


School B 


1. Appearance 


Old building, needs major re- 
pairs. Very dirty inside. Litter in 
halls, toilets smelly and clogged. 
Classrooms badly ventilated, un- 
decorated, walls defaced. An Ameri- 
ran flag in hallway, one poorly 
kept bulletin board, two athletic 
trophies. Evidence of severe over- 
crowding. 


Building same age as School A, 
also in need of repairs. Halls clean, 
regularly patrolled. Toilets fair, 
strong smell of disinfectant. Class- 
rooms decorated, wall paint peeled 
and scarred. Flags in hall and in 
several rooms, Various school tro- 
phies. Same evidence of over- 
crowding as in the A school. 


2. Pupil Behaviors 


Much running, shoving, tripping, 
and shouting. Talk is smutty, often 
oe Fights common among 
ch boys and girls. Crude sex 

Tawings on blackboards. Two 
Cases in one semester of rape or 
alleged rape. Truancy common, 
dropout rates high. Vandalism fre- 
quent and blamed on outside street 
Sangs. Hoodlum hangout nearby. 


Running and shoving looks about 
average for slum school. Smutty 
and profane talk but is not toler- 
ated by staff (including janitors). 
Fights, while infrequent, do occur; 
misconduct is investigated and 
punished. Truancy and dropouts 
somewhat above city norms. No 
breaking and entering during the 


year. 
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3. Learning Activities 


Low IQ levels, marked grade re- 
tardation. High degree of pupil 
apathy, indifference, and aggres- 
sion. Teaching is from textbooks or 
other readings. Automatic pass, ex- 
cept for “poor citizenship.” Parents 
not concerned and of little aid to 
the school. Occasional good scholar 
is branded a sissy, teacher’s pet, 
and may be “beat up” out of school. 


IQs about the same as in A. 
No automatic pass. Less grade re- 
tardation and many fewer grade 
failures, due to greater pupil moti- 
vation and to harder effort by 
teachers to instruct. Textbooks, 
audiovisual aids, and school trips. 
Have PTA and mothers’ club but 
neither very active. Good scholars 
more numerous than in A but still 
downgraded by peers. 


4. Extracurricular 


Few nonclass activities, few clubs, 
assemblies, or special events. School 
barred from athletic contests be- 
cause of “poor sportsmanship,” ie., 
fights at games. Two stabbings dur- 
ing the year, No formal celebration 
of holidays, except Christmas. 
Teachers firmly against “extra-duty” 


assignments, including lunchroom 
supervision. 


5. Teacher Life, 
Teachers lunch alone or in cliques, 
in own room, basement, or nearby 
restaurant. Almost no sharing of 
rides to school, and marked un- 
willingness to take a colleague’s 
class in her absence. Much gossip- 
ing to substitute teacher about 
principal and teachers. No staff 
parties at school or homes 
year. Dues to teacher fund hard to 
collect. Staf met its “torch fund” 
quota but with much grumbling, 
No teacher lives in the district or 
is related in professional or social 
way to any area agency or institu- 
tion. 


durin 


Many more activities but only a 
few are well organized and at- 
tended. School a big trophy winner 
in city competition, with coach vary 
popular in school and area. Various 
kinds of clubs, special assemblies, 
holiday celebrations. Teachers ac- 
cept extra duties but resent them. 
There is talk of organizing teach- 
er’s union. 


Area Relations 


Teachers and principal lunch in 
library at tables seating four. May 
hear committee report or transact 
business, Much of luncheon talk 
consists of staff gripes against 
“downtown crowd,” ie, central 
administration. Two car pools and 
other ride sharing. Will take an- 
other instructor’s class but only un- 
til substitute teacher can be se- 
cured. Teacher fund well run by a 
staff committee; last torch fund 
quota oversubscribed. A few teach- 
ers live in the district, but none has 
wide acquaintance in the area. 
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6. School Administration 


No regular staff meetings. Met 
four times last school year at call of 
Principal. No business to do and 
much personal bickering. Principal 
feels it her duty “to rule the school,” 
to tell teachers what to do. Teach- 
ers say Miss S is “old, lazy, sub- 
Servient (to downtown office) and 
inefficient.” § regards most teach- 
ers in much the same way. Feels 
community is negative toward the 
school. Holds one “open house” for 
parents a semester; “get ’em in, get 
em out.” Miss S in present position 
for the past 16 years, Age 55. 


Informal staff meetings at lunch, 
business meeting once a month. 
Staff argues issues with vigor and 
honesty. Knows that it is advisory 
to principal on most matters, but 
advice is usually taken by Mrs. J. 
Some teachers, perhaps a third, 
feel that she is “dominated” by 
downtown office; “needs more of 
a mind of her own.” J has taken 
forthright stand for racial equality, 
in spite of strong area opposition. 
Feels that community “needs to be 
led.” Holds various kinds of area 
meetings in school. Has held pres- 
ent position for 4 years. Age 42. 


A descriptive study, when compressed, loses its richness of detail 
and some of its plausibility. Having known these schools, we believe 
the facts given support the finding of difference in morale, However 

Morale” is conceived, it is closely related to institutional health. 
One may conclude that School B is the healthier of the two, and 
hence ig a more effective educational system. 

Take a second study, a different kind of study, The case writer is 


a teacher in the Beakney school. 


McKitterick’s Kindergarten 


Miss McKitterick, principal, is in her twenty-seventh year of school- 
Work, her sixteenth year as head at Beakney. Her ability to lead a faculty, 
H she ever had it, has long since gone. . - . Miss Lovehuck, her assistant 
Principal, would do the work if McKit would back her, which she won't. 
So, here we sit, waiting for orders to come from the office downtown. 

Take a case, you will say. Show me what happens, and that I shall do. 

ere, in detail, is our last faculty meeting. 

Notice of Meeting. We do not have regular faculty meetings but meet 
On call, with notice coming a day or two before. This is irritating, for it 
Causes faculty to replan what they were going to do. We stormed about 
this once, but old McKit did not argue with us. Just dismissed the meet- 
™g and walked out until we could “learn how to behave.” 
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Tardiness, Absence. Don’t be, and take my word on that! McKit comes 
marching in after we have assembled, dragging her pile of papers. She 
calls the roll, checking off names. If someone is absent, she sends a 
teacher to look for him, much as she used to scout her 2A pupils. If it 
turns out that the teacher is AWOL, she bawls him out in his absence 
and at the next staff meeting, where he is asked to explain. If a teacher 
comes in tardy, the routine is the same. McKit’s kindergarten! 

Minutes of Meeting. No minutes kept. Not bad, for there was no busi- 
ness done. McKit remembers this or that was up but did not get settled. 
Her “memory” would be a study in itself. . . . She seldom forgets an ad- 
ministrative order, something from downtown that we have to do, “for 
the Beakney School is the first to cooperate.” 

Announcements. These take the greater part of the hour, and all are 
things we already know or could be better communicated by memo. Here 
are samples, just as they came. 

1. “Here is a new curriculum guide.” The McKit fumbles among her 
papers, finds it, holds it up. “Put out by the super’s office (as if anyone 
could ever doubt that!); and it is very good, very modern (McKit took 
her last work in college in her twenty-first year of teaching! ), so read it, 
everyone.” 

2. “Supt. Stroud will issue his annual report the first of next month (as 
he has been doing since time began!) so be on the lookout for it.” One 
is inclined to ask why, but let that pass. 

3. “Here are good things I have come across.” Shuffles papers, pulls 
out one now and then. “This is the Retirement Board Report... ” ete, 
cookies from the cooky jar! 

4. “Pupils should put on coats before leaving the building on a test 
air-raid alert.” “But won’t that take time?” someone says. McKit takes 
off her specs, looks at the group, ready for reactions, First speaker: F 
believe it will take time.” Second speaker: “In my opinion, it will take 
some time.” Third speaker: “I agree.” McKit nods as if something ha 
been settled, puts on her specs, and reads the next item. 

5. “Smoking in the toilets must be stopped.” As of tomorrow, hallway 
and toilet patrols will be doubled. 

6. “Room doors must be closed when teachers go to lunch.” Why, just 
this morning McKit “happened” to be in the east wing of the L and she 
spotted six open doors, six, mind you! Larsen, Belani, Hunter, Riley: 
Oresschi, Scavaig—you bad boys and girls! 

New Business. “Anybody have anything?” asks McKit. Mrs, Petarchi, 
librarian, cannot find a book. “Does anyone have Picture Tales from 
France?” No reply. Next item: Mr. Wells would like to form a car poo 
to share rides to and from school. “Meet with Mr. Wells after dismissal 
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if interested.” De Laila, gym teacher, asks if he should continue to hold 
the seventh period Thursday for faculty volley ball. Last time, three 


players showed up. No reply to Mr. De Th: 
Now, A Speech. “We have with us,” drones McKit, “Professor Miller 


_: + Who will speak on Juvenile Delinquency.” The professor arises. “The 
time,” McKit looks at the clock, “is a little after 4:00 and we close 
promptly, you know, at 4:15.” With this, the speaker takes over, tells a 
story or two, and concludes that delinquency is on the increase. He says 
this is not good, in truth it is bad, then sits down, amidst applause. The 
time is 4:13, and we are dismissed. 


hat “he who would not hurt a fly 
t as much about Miss McKitterick. 
er, in order to criticize the school 
hat we judge to be an unhealthy 


An old political adage has it t 
will hurt a nation,” and we suspec 
The report is not presented, howev 
head, It is used to make concrete w. 
Situation. 

How does a school staff get like this? Why does the group tolerate 
the waste of time called a faculty meeting? If the attitudes inferable 
from the data have spread from principal to staff to pupils, what is 
this school like? Does the administrator know that she is part of the 
situation she is administering, that she causes people to do what 
they are not supposed to do? 


Consider now the teachers. Is their main attitude that of apathy, a 


feeling of hopelessness in respect to change, or are they perhaps 
rather opposed to change, accustomed to inertia? The case writer 
himself is less serious in his account than one might expect; he is a 
bit inclined to sarcasm. If this were true of the faculty—and we 
doubt it—another kind of institutional ill health might be indicated, 
that is, a condition where anarchy is used as a tactic to prevent 
change, where dissent feeds upon itself and thus keeps the situation 

lsorganized. 


From a good many field studies, it is clear that schools, like other 


institutions, must meet certain requirements if they are to possess 
good health, What these imperatives are is not fully known by re- 
Search, but it is possible to make an informed guess. For our part, 
we have sought the well-being of school systems along six main lines. 

First, the school system must meet the human needs it is set up 
to meet; thus, it must develop in its staff a sense of role and mission. 
Second, the system must be structured in light of what goes on 
side people and how they feel, not merely in line with plant 
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economics and managerial skills. Third, the setup must work with a 
minimum of internal friction and with a maximum effectiveness in re- 
solving conflicts. Fourth, there must be personal satisfactions in the 
achievement of self-purposes. Fifth, no school system can survive, 
much less grow and prosper, without community confidence and 
active support. 

Sixth is good leadership, an aspect of operations which we shall 
use to sum up all else. The need is for leaders who are intelligent, 
sensitive, and skillful in getting people in and out of school to do 
what they should do for the sake of the institution as a whole. 


NEEDS, ROLE AND MISSION 


To take the first of the six points, what are the functions of the 
school? To say that schools educate does not, of course, say much. 
The family educates, the church educates, jobs educate, and so on. 
To add that the school is marked by its public character, broad 
scholastic emphases, perpetual youth culture, professional personnel 
and lay control of the professionals, gives more insight, because 
schooling is put in a situational context. 

Here account should be taken of a pivotal item which may dom- 
inate a community’s view of its schools. Schools are expected to 
teach the “what” of things, the knowledge on which living rests, 
and to an extent the “how” and “why.” To these matters the idea of 
values should be added, the “oughts” and “shoulds” and “musts” © 
everyday life. Where values have been neglected in the educative 
process, or wrong values taught, the public is critical of the schools. 

When schools have involved the community in deciding what 
should be taught, as well as in rating instructional effectiveness, the 
common approach has been a needs survey. Large numbers of items 
7 collected, refined, and set up as a check list as shown on page 

Such surveys embrace pupils, parents, and teachers, at times 


labor, business, and industry, and more rarely different generations, 


social classes, ethnic, or other groupings. Uses made of findings wil 
depend on several variable 


S, including type of curriculum. A school 
that organizes teaching and learning around the interests and needs 
of pupils will differ from one that stresses, say, current problems O" 
democratic principles or goes in heavily for core work. Whatever 
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A Pupm Neeps Survey, THE X ELEMENTARY ScHoou 


School responsibility Needs to be met School efficiency 


High Low Average 


None Part Entire 


1. To understand the hu- 
man body and its care 

2. To have a knowledge of} ——— ———- —— 
sex and its importance 
in family life 

3. To know and do one’s} ——— ——— ——— 
duties as a good citizen 


Se ce | To Jean to. appreciate | ——— ——- ——— 
fine arts, good taste in 
arts 

aga 5. Ete., ete. ee 


a 
goals of schooling are, very 


the procedure in this respect, the 
d authority on this much con- 


broadly, the same. To quote a respecte 
troverted point:” 

e stated as the “Seven Rss 
ibility, resourcefulness, and 
thy goals and purposes. 


E objectives of modern education may b 
E e ‘riting, ‘rithmetic, reasoning, respons 

alization of the importance of achieving wor 
motion; it has a sense of role 


A strong school is an institution in 
military flavor, a feel of clarity 


a mission. The term “mission” has a sel ot 
precision, authority and accountability. To us it implies that 
Public education should conceive its directions and execute its tasks, 
not only in light of its historic character, but also in view of staff 


Capabilities and community expectations. 
Wg “disease” of opportunism afflicts schools just as it does other 
i pa ios, Let us take an example from a study of adult education 

os Angeles.’ When educators gave up the role of setting goals, 
à Vague image of “service” settled over the program. Schools stocked 
what customers wanted, cafeteria style, because officials had only 
the technical task of servicing public demand. When new agencies, 
With clearer missions, invaded the adult education field, the schools 


Wi 
ere unable to compete. 
* Ruth Strang, “A Criticism of Criticism of Education,” School and Society, vol. 87, 
P. 279, June, 1959. 
Bas. R. Clark, Adult Educa 
Y, Calif., 1956, pp. 145f- 


tion in Transition, University of California Press, Berk- 
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Clearly, morality is a central element in the role and mission con- 
cept. It is not enough, therefore, for school leaders to be students of 
the science of administration. They must also, if they are to evolve 
change action of consequence, be versed in values; otherwise means 
are stressed to the neglect of ends. Simon puts this well.” 


No knowledge of administrative techniques, then, can relieve the ad- 
ministrator from the task of moral choice—choice as to organization goals 
and methods, and choice as to his treatment of other human beings in the 
organization. His code of ethics is as significant a part of his equipment 

. as is his knowledge of administrative behavior, and no amount of 
study of the “science” of administration will provide him with that code. 


SCHOOL STRUCTURE 


If one thinks of school, not as a group in motion, but as a settled 
mode of human association, a manner of living and learning, then 
there must be order, and order is in part a function of structure. The 
smaller the school or school system, the less—and less noticeable— 
its essential structure, Conversely, the larger the school the more 
complex its formal organization, “Red tape” is the overformalization 
of structure and is, per se, a symptom of malfunctioning, 

To analyze the structure of any school system, one would have to 
study three subsystems—the formal, informal, and beneath them the 
more or less spontaneous relations of persons to persons. Just as 4 
healthy individual is one in whom the subsystems of personality are 


related in an optimal way, so it is with the tripartite aspects of the 
school. 


The formal structure of th 
lished rules and regulations 


e school is defined in part by the pub- 


of the schoolboard. Here are set down 
the powers and duties of board members and staff members, the 


business procedures, budget rules, personnel policies, and much 
more. In small systems, there may be no printed rules, or very few, 
since “everybody knows them.” 

We can think of nothing more shattering to a school staff than the 
arbitrary use of power by the schoolboard. A great measure of 
authority—varying from state to state—is lodged in boards, yet the 
willful, secretive, political use of power cannot be justified. The 


° H. A. Simon et al., Public Administration, 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1950, 
p. 24. 
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following case is an instance of what we mean. The area is a cen- 
tralized school district in the state of New York. 


Dismissal of a Principal’? 


Since the reasons for dismissing Mr. Marsh were not made public, the 
PTA invited the board to attend a PTA meeting and state the reasons. 
About two hundred citizens were present and, to insure fair play, the 
gathering was chaired by a minister from another town. 

First, Rev. Vicker read the names of persons who wanted to know why 
Marsh was fired, When no board member spoke in reply, he repeated the 
question, Holden, board chairman, stood up and said that the board was 
elected to decide school matters, that members “felt it best” not to renew 
the principal's contract. 

Mr. Vicker asked again for reasons, since the question had not been 
answered, Mr, Holden requested that the names of citizens who wanted 
an answer be read once more, and this was done. When Vicker said that 
the board should answer or not answer and give reasons why, he was 
applauded by the audience. 

After a long pause in which board members sat and stared at the 
audience, Holden said that the PTA was not the proper body to receive 
an answer, that the matter concerned the whole district, and that if and 
when the board decided to give the reasons for its action it would call 
its own public meeting. « - - 


Three days later the board, at a special meeting of its own, still re- 


fused to answer any specific question as to Mr. Marsh’s dismissal, in spite 
of the fact that the community had learned of the opposition of one 
board member to the discharge. . . - Once action had been taken, the 
iron laws of concealment and unanimity held, regardless of community 
Pressure, 


s Boards of education, like most other governing boards, reach de- 
cisions through closed discussion. These decisions are shaped as 
motions at formal meetings, and then passed, often by unanimous 
Vote. At meetings, when it seems that a tentative “sounding out” of 
views is necessary, the board moves into executive session, with the 
Press and public excluded. While this procedure is not without 
Teason, it has the disadvantage of creating a sense of crisis in the 
Community. Rumors build up and spread and they are, as usual, 


id Adapted from A. J. Vidich and J. Bensman, Small Town in Mass Society, Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, N.J. 1958, pp- 173-174. 
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most effective with persons who are on the fence, that is, concerned 
but undecided. 

If one considers the informal structure of the school, the many 
and varied pupil organizations and activities, he will be brought to 
reflect upon a larger concept, the idea of school culture. This culture 
is in part created within the school, but to a greater degree it is im- 
ported from outside, from the forms and norms of living in vogue 
among the young. To go to school is to internalize peer culture. This 
leads us to an important principle; namely, in matters of social 
attitudes and habits the young socialize the young. In grade and 


high school and on into college, the serious student of the academic 
is an exception. 


STAFF ACCORD AND DISCORD 


To assert that schools must operate with a minimum of internal 
friction is not to plunge headlong into the sweetness-and-light point 
of view. School people are human, so they have their differences. In 
so far as they are intellectual, they enjoy the competition of ideas. 

Conflict per se is not a mark of a sick school if its absence means 
repression of controversies which are normal, Our interest is in the 
depths of feeling built into some disputes, the persistent bitterness m 
some schools, the even level of tensions, and the lack of well-defined 
channels in which issues can be resolved. 

One kind of staff discord centers on expertise. In theory, school 
head and staff have special skills as administrators and are expected 
to exercise control over colleagues. They must see, to the best 0 
their ability, that teachers and others do what they are supposed to 
do for the well-being of the school. That the head has once taught 
at some grade level or in some subject field does not, in the opinion 
of instructors, make him an authority on all levels and in all fields. 
Thus, supervision of teaching, notably if the head reports to board 
members (or gossips to them), can be strongly resented. 

In general, the conflict is between two kinds of authority—that 
based on office and that based on professional training. One way tO 
resolve the impasse is for the administrator to impose limits on his 
use of authority in appraising the services of personnel, A schoo 
head who does this will often conceive administration as a specialty 


in itself, a field that is changing so fast that he can hardly find the 
time in his limited hours to keep abreast. 
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We have studied from time to time in field work the ways in 
which staff members protect themselves against administrators, 
shield their energies, values, and persons, and thus preserve their 
privacy, freedom, and individuality. The initial, elemental technique 
is to define the contact situation. 

A simple illustration is that of a staff member with amorous de- 
signs on another, say, a school head and his secretary. He may wish 
to find a way of seeing if she cares to alter the work relationship; he 
must do so without chancing a rebuff, for this might cost him his 
reputation or position, or her services. Risks being as they are, the 
school head engages in what can be called “a sounding-out process.” 
The prime requirement of this technique is ambiguity. Events are 
contrived in which the secretary must respond in one way or the 
other, and thus neither party will be solely responsible for initiating 
a change in the work setup. 

Another protective device is withholding information from a su- 
perior, not overtly falsifying facts but simply “forgetting” matters 
of importance or “misunderstanding” their significance. Still other 
devices to insure privacy are “coffee breaks,” “rest time,” etc., the 
latent function of which is to get persons out of offices, away from 
the work situation. In much the same category is the use of material 
props, such as a desk, to enforce a desired social distance. The real 
issue in all of this is the relation of rights to duties, the bargain 
that is made between those who receive a service and those who 


give it. Our one feeling in respect to the behaviors under study is 


that they are most common in malfunctioning schools, and thus may 


be symptomatic of poor health. 


PUBLIC CONFIDENCE, LEADERSHIP 
oints, public confidence in schools 
and school leadership, topics central in chapters to follow. Books on 
these topics have not diminished their importance or complexity. 
To say that every institution, if it is to become an established 
need-meeting agency, must maintain a desired relationship with its 
€nvironment is a commonplace. Because public schools hold a 
corner on public education, or seem to believe they do, they are in- 


clined to undervalue this principle. A school system may drift, owing 


to a failure to pursue basic goals, or yield to any show of area pres- 


We shall comment now on two p 
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sures, or become caught in a prolonged community battle for, say, 
a greater share of the tax dollar. One way or another, such schools 
fall victim to changing times, new problems and circumstances. 

Industry faces changing markets and, after study, develops new 
products and product appeals. Government dissolves old agencies 
and creates new ones. Hospitals put stress on preventive medicine 
and extend their care into the community, Universities have un- 
changing abstract goals, yet shifts in clientele, needs of students, 
and public commitment to education lead them to novel emphases 
and programs. Schools are no exception to the rule of plan and grow 
or die, though the “product” of schooling at all levels offers no easy, 
simple measure of institutional effectiveness. 

“The need to improve,” said one school head, “means choices, 
choices, choices.” His job, he believed, was to review, to plan, to 
sound out. He felt that “one must fit the schools into the city, taking 
account of limitations in public attitudes and capitalizing on oppor- 
tunities to advance.” At the moment, the task was to find allies in 
what seemed to be a major scrap in the making, an attack on the 
schools from an unexpected quarter. 

Assuming that every school system must win continued com- 
munity support, what course of action will show alertness, give 
evidence of organizational health? Since each real school-com- 


munity situation is different, an answer can be put only in general 
terms. 


Steps in Planning 


1. Recognize the occasion as a time 
tunity, present danger, or threat. 

2. Analyze the situation, its nature, causes, human interests and 
motives; size up potential sides and their strength. 

3. Trace out possible courses 
to see how it might turn out. 


4. Assess anticipated consequences of each 


action plan, its strengths 
and weaknesses, gains and losses; calculate with care the risks that must 
be taken, 


5. Make a choice among alternative plans, then act, 


for decision, i.e., a need, an oppor- 


of action, follow each through in thought 


No such listing is an exercise in vacuo, the str: 


aight logic of John 
Dewey’s How We Think. This is, we believe, wł 


here some books on 
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planning and decision making make a serious mistake.” Human 
factors intervene in ways that cannot be told in the abstract, at 
times in ways or with a force that cannot be foreseen. Moreover, 
events quite external to a movement push a cause along or hold it 
back. These are circumstances over which no planning group can 
have control. All in all, the concept of risk would appear to be the 
heart of the planning process, the most critical item in any consider- 
ation of procedural action. 
To adopt a wrong course of action is, possibly, to destroy the in- 
stitution, or at least to shatter its grass-roots support. N ear-monopoly 
that the public school is, it should, however, think of itself as ex- 
pendable. The current evidence is the abolition or near abolition of 
public schooling in some parts of the South because of the question 


of racial integration. 

To conclude, the school is people, people helping people to live 
and learn, To speak of school health, to hold that some schools are 
below par, is to introduce an evaluative view. A healthy school 
system is one that functions well. It must meet human needs, be 
organized in terms of what human beings are, do its work with no 
great amount of internal friction, provide personal satisfaction to 


employees, gain and retain community confidence and support, and 
ave good leadership—the art of motivating persons to do what they 
should do for the good of all. ‘Admittedly, some degree of deviant 


or anomie behavior may give stability to the system, and hence is 
n 
Ot a mark of ill health. 


Problems and Projects 


_ L. Is the case that Argyris makes out convincing to you? What is organiza- 
tional “poor health” as set forth in his study? 
„ 2 Do you agree that School B is in a healthier state than School A? What 
items in the evidence impress YoU most? What else might have been studied 
ìn these two grade schools? i P 

. Review our six characteristics of a well-functioning school or school 
System, Prepare a paper to hand in on “The Healthy School” in which you state 
Your own criteria, Use anything you want from the chapter. 

. It has been said that “no school leadership is eternal . . . and every 
Schoo] system is changing. New leaders begin to press from below . . . and 
ii then entime Tato preferred po Itogether closed then that edu- 


t et al, Dynamics 0; 


sitions is not a 
f Planned Change, Harcourt, 


a 
Br, For example, see Ronald Lippit 
ace and Company, Inc., New York, 1959. 
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cational system experiences an orderly development.” Agree? How has this 
process worked out in schools with which you are acquainted? ; 
5. Do the motives and behaviors of school people differ from those, say, o 
factory workers? Read Arthur Kornhauser, “Human Motives Underlying = 
dustrial Conflict,” in Kornhauser et al. (eds.), Industrial Conflict, pp. 62-85, 
ulate your answer. 
eo q panel of three school heads. Provide each one i 
vance with a duplicated copy of ten major questions administrators have as i 
in our classes (Lloyd Allen Cook and Elaine F. Cook, School Problems i 
Human Relations, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1957, pp- 
257-265). See how the panel deals with these same queries. ; s 
7. Have you attended a schoolboard meeting? If your class wishes to be 
the local board, make arrangements with the board chairman or secretary We 
in advance of the regular meeting. 
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Chapter 15 
GROUP DYNAMICS IN SCHOOL SETTINGS 


One qualification [of a change agent] is expertness, a broad 
range of relevant knowledge. . . . Another qualification is good 
judgment . . . and a third is fair-mindedness. 
—Irving Bernstein 
But let your communications be Yea, yea; Nay, nay; for what- 


ever is more than these cometh of evil. 
—Matthew 5:37 


Time was when teachers took little account of the life of the 
school in relation to their work, showed no serious professional in- 
terest in school groups. Principal and staff ran the school, saw that 
its routines got done, and that human relations kept on an even keel. 
N ow, as findings in group dynamics become widely known, a change 
is taking place. In many colleges, group work is an integral part of 
teacher education; it has been taught in a few colleges for two 
decades at least. One idea, a central principle in change action, is 
that things go better when the young are involved in making deci- 
sions which affect them. 

Group dynamics are as applicabl 
ties, but space will not permit our givin 
Following a discussion on the need to plan any new program, we 
shall report the Crestview case, which covers both kinds of teacher 
undertakings, and then generalize on the group approach to 
ms. To conclude, use of the group to influence be- 
ated to criticisms of education, for 
aching 


e to in-class as to nonclass activi- 
g equal emphasis to both. 


change proble 
haviors in the group will be rel 
most persons in and outside of schools clearly want better te 


and learning. 
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NEED TO PLAN CHANGE ACTION 


The need to plan change action, to think it out ahead, is self- 
evident; hence it may seem a bit old hat to make the point a matter 
of stress. We have so many cases to the contrary that types of non- 
planners can be identified. Consider an example, often a young 
teacher, devoted to his profession. 


Paul, the Enthusiast* 


When Paul, age twenty-one, walked into his classroom at Riceville last 
fall, he resolved to throw everything he had into this first teaching job. 
He was a big fellow with a Phi Beta Kappa key from the state university, 
and he had long wanted to teach. He had a head full of learning, a con- 
tagious enthusiasm, and a marked ability to express himself, to put ideas 
across. It took only a few weeks for him to become the most controversial 
figure in the small community. 

There is no doubt that his seventh and eighth graders liked him, in 
truth they idolized him. They called him Paul and, as one mother said, 
“they followed him around as if he were a Pied Piper come to town.” 
At lunchtime so many kids gathered at his table that he decided to use 
the hour to give Spanish lessons. One day he gave a farm boy, who hated 
poetry, some paper and said: “Now, imagine you are seated at a plow. 
What do you see?” The result, Paul reported, “was a truly beautiful 
poem.” In his view of his work, “every one of my kids was learning tO 
think, and I thought that was my job.” 

Paul would have as little as possible to do with textbooks. “Read the 
chapter, answer the questions, turn the answer in, read the next chapte!» 
ete, He assigned themes on unusual topics. For example, he asked pupils 
for their comments on a passage from Green Pastures: “Even bein’ Go 
ain’t no bed of roses.” He read to them parts of Steinbeck’s Of Mice and 
Men, so that “the kids could learn this lesson, that everybody in the worl 
needs somebody.” When he started class study of How the Great Reli- 
gions Began, parents and ministers united in protest. When he began 4 


survey of communism, parents again rose up. He was charged with being 
a Communist. 


Paul’s troubles did not end here. 
to an adaptation he made of scenes 
complained about a study of Shakes 
needed to know Shakespeare for? 
found that Paul, after talking to h 


The American Legion post objected 
in the Blackboard Jungle. A father 
pearean plays, asking what his so” 
Another became indignant when he 
is pupils about mental health, asked 


* Based on an account in Time, pP. 102, April 9, 1956. 
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them to write on “My Outlook on Life.” “Imagine,” the parent said, “ask- 
ing seventh and eighth graders that.” 

Fed up with criticisms, Paul dashed off a letter to the schoolboard, 
stating that he would quit at the end of the year. He accused critics of 
ignorance, narrowness, and bigotry. “My decision to leave,” he wrote, “is 
based on one discovery—that there exists in the middle of the twentieth 
century in the middle of the United States a group of people whose moti- 
vations are fear.” The board held that Paul was defiant and disrespectful, 
and decided to fire him on the spot. 

Last week, with Paul gone, it was hard 
price—the teacher, the children, or the com 
and indiscreet; he had been in need of advice which was not given him. 
His chief fault, as someone said, was his chief virtue. “He was,” as the 
board chairman remarked, “quite enthusiastic about his work.” 


Here is, one can imagine, a fine teacher, but one who has not yet 
matured; and his obvious lack was the kind of understanding that 
leads to group planning. It is good in school business to be enthu- 
Silastic, to experiment with new ideas, to try out new methods— 
providing one reckons with people, explains to them. Paul seemed to 
do this with children but not with adults. One wonders how things 
might have gone had he been skilled in group work. 


to say who had paid the heavier 
munity. Paul had been willful 


A GROUP WORK EXPERIMENT 


We have joined many times with school people in some kind of 
group-planning project. Groups have consisted of teachers and 
pupils, school heads and faculties, or parents and area organizations. 
Projects were sometimes limited to classrooms; or at other times they 
encompassed whole schools or schools and communities, Thus no 
one case can show clearly the range of group work in school settings. 

The Crestview experiment can be read in its entirety in several 
sources, Here enough will be reprinted so that the nature of the 


study can be judged. 


The Crestview Tenth and Eleventh Grade Experiment? 


Aims were to discover the friendship structure in the tenth grade 


social studies class of some forty pupils and then, in the following year 
Review, vol. 10, pp. 250-261, 1945, and 


* Published in the American Sociological 
Arthur P. Coladarci (ed.), Educational 


ae tinted in several books; for example, see 
‘sychology, The Dryden Press, Inc., 1955. 
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at the eleventh grade level, to change friend patterns along lines specified 
by the committee in charge of the research. This committee consisted of 
the classroom teacher, the school’s chief personnel and guidance officer, 
and the present writer as a consultant. 

The initial step was to stratify the teen-agers by use of the Warner 
method, a task carried far enough to see that about three-fourths of the 
class came from middle-class homes, a few from upper or near-upper 
homes, and the remainder from the lower class. These findings were 


Key 
I Boy C] Choice—>» 


(+) 
NO 
N 


Fic. 27. The Crestview Tenth Grade Class in October, before the Experiment tO 


Change Its Struct ; Be ate 
mid aie j aa scm. Was Begun. Roman numerals indicate social class levels (uppe? 


checked against two other kinds of data, the reputation of boys and girls 


among their peers, and a series of observations in school and community 
as to who ran with whom as an equal and intimate.” 

Base-line facts were gathered with extreme care fi fact the first school 
year was given to the task. Data were not employed in any mechanica 
fashion to construct sociograms; instead, the study committee used its 
best judgment in establishing relationships. 3 

Figure 27 shows the basic person-to-person structure of the Crestview 
group. One sees the isolate, for example W, Will, or B, Bob, who is not 
chosen as a friend by any classmate. There is the pair Una and Violet, & 
mutual choice; the chain, R-Ro-M-E, a series of one-way choices; an 
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the “cluster” or clique, with its star. The H, Howie, group is an open 
clique with members shifting, whereas the G, George, clique is closed. 
Leadership in the first is shared, in the second autocratic and unchang- 
ing. There is also the all-group leader, notably L, Lois. No factions, in the 
sense of large, continuing splits within the group, are observable in this 
first sociogram. 

In general, the network pictured is about what we have come to ex- 
pect among adolescents in small, fairly homogeneous communities. 
Almost three-fourths of friend choices, in sum 96, fell within the tenth 
grade, and all were within the school. A majority were within own-sex 
and own-status level, with up-choices most common among Class II sub- 
jects in claims on high-ranking stars. 

Further inspection of the figure will suggest that upper-class boys and 
girls received far more than their share of top-status ratings, a finding 
confirmed in all sociograms over the two years. Mostly these adolescents 
chose their own friends from their own social-class level, a practice also 
true but to a lesser degree for the other class levels. Questionnaire data 
showed upper-class members greatly overrepresented in ratings of best 
dressed, most liked, most fun, best leader, etc. At the other extreme, 
lower-class youngsters figured heavily in negative ratings, such as not 
liked, behaves bad, is dumb, fights a lot, etc. 

The next sociogram 6% months later, not printed in the present 
account, was taken as a check on the stability of friend patterns. The net- 
work shown in Figure 27 had changed little. Lois was still the top-rated 
queen, but O, Olive, was in a better position to contest her all-group 
leadership. Bob, the crippled boy, named the same two best friends, yet 
Was still unnamed by anyone. The George clique, though largely un- 
changed, appeared a bit more unified. In general, stabilities were about 
five times as numerous as were the changes. ‘ 

It was from these data that the study committee planned the experi- 
mental second year. The general aim was “to create a better learning 
Situation, a more friendly, interactive, and democratic classroom.” 

Assuming that no teacher could do much with forty-some pupils, a 
Selection of experimental subjects was made. B, Bob, and J, Julie, were 
to be integrated into the group. The George clique was to be broken up. 
N, P, and J, three girls, were “sex cases” and needed counseling. U-V 
Were in a “crush relation” and needed a wider circle of friends. Lois 
should be “dethroned” and taught a more honest and pervasive concern 
for classmates, Olive was to be guided toward increasing responsibility 


as a class leader. 
In all, 15 subjects, marked 
perimental change. Six were 


by bars in Figure 28, were selected for ex- 
boys, nine were girls; three were upper 
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class, seven middle, and five lower. Three were social isolates, one an 
aggressive clique ruler, three were sex problems, one a dominating class 
leader, three talented potential class leaders, two in an unhealthy pair 
relation, and the remainder were judged to have personality problems. 
The procedure in the first semester was individual guidance, with the 
aim to aid the subject in better self-understanding and in better adjust- 
ment to classmates. From five to ten conferences of fifteen to thirty 


Key 
Experimental subjects 


| Boy EJ 


minutes in length were held in 

were “nondirective,” i.e., they w 

to be understood. 

sociogram. 
If Figures 27 and 28 are com 

popular, less able to swin 

to the position of all- 


private with each youngster. Discussions 
ere client-centered, as that term has come 
The results, in so far as data show, are seen in the next 
pared, it will be observed that Lois is less 
g the class as she desires. Olive has advanced 
group leader, an effect the teacher worked hard to 


acceptance from higher ranking peers, 
link between the Lois and Olive faction 
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check her downward movement in the group, Lois has dropped Nancy. 
Elizabeth has broken with the George clique because, she confided to 
the teacher, of her unwillingness to play a sex role in the gang. 

The study committee agreed that its major failure had been in relation 
to the George clique, a failure not offset the next semester by use of group 
(rather than individual) guidance. In fairness, it should be said that 
George was no easy boy to influence. He came from a low-class home 
and, during most of his school career, was out of one scrap and into an- 
other. In the term under study, he and his gang broke into an unoccupied 
home, drew crude sex pictures on the walls, and built a fire on a hard- 
wood floor. They made a pallet on the floor and, with Jan, engaged in 
Sex intimacies. 

A name on a piece of paper in a toilet gave the group away, and mem- 
bers were questioned by the police. When George’s father was informed, 
he confessed complete surprise. His most revealing remark was: “I didn’t 
know the kid was doing’ nothin’, and I’m gonna beat hell outa him.” 

We failed with George, but the reason why is still conjectural. The boy 
Was a star in every high school sport, a school hero. Having this prestige, 
he could be indifferent to teachers and aggressive toward classmates. It 
Would appear now, in retrospect, that neither the eleventh grade group 
Nor its instructor had much to offer him which he valued or which would 
Motivate a change in his attitudes and behaviors. Had the boy’s firm an- 
chorage in the school as a whole been fully appreciated and change ac- 
tion launched from this angle, results might have been different. 

In the second semester, the study committee accented a group guid- 
ance program. Its aim was “to use the group to influence the group.” One 
type of activity consisted of “fun parties,” such as after-game hayrides, 
Parties at homes, and stunt nights. Each affair was organized by the class 
with only incidental guidance from the teacher. The second type of proj- 
Ect took the form of social service activities, and the third type involved 
Several none-too-successful attempts at sociodrama. Notes on the group’s 
Scrap drive, a service undertaking, will illustrate. 

n class one day, the teacher spoke about services to the community 
and wondered what the group could do that would be of help. The idea 
or collecting scrap—paper, rubber, clothes, tin foil, etc.—selling it, and 
Siving the money to service agencies arose at the next class meeting. The 
e was proposed by Howie and supported by Olive and Tom. Seeing 

at it stood to win a following, Lois and others joined in. As the group 
settled down to “organize,” the teacher began to “keep minutes,” to make 
à record of what was said and done. 

k he main business of the next meeting of the class is seen in the teach- 
ers notes, 
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An ELEVENTH Grape Scrap DRIVE 
Defining the Situation (third session of class) 


Lors: Each one bring stuff. (superior air, unenthused) That's the 
way. 

‘Niece No, not like that. Bring lots and lots of stuff. Everybody do it. 

Lots: You can, Howie. Bring all you want. 

TEACHER: Is the idea to make a real drive, an all-out drive? 

Crass: Yes, yes. (nods in approval, no dissent) 

Orive: Oh, I would like that. It would be fun. Can we? 

How: Sure, like I said. Each one get going. 

Tom: We need organization, like on a team. On a team, you work 
together. You get things done. 

Pat: Go every place and ask everybody. Go all around. 

Tom: No, first we need organization . . . like a team. 

Lois: Who will be president, to run it? 

Nancy: Ask Miss E— (teacher). Who, Miss E——? 

Teacuer: Well, we should vote our choices. Elect our leader, 
shouldn’t we? 

Sur: Yes, we should elect, I nominate Tom. 

Ratpu: I nominate Lois. 

Tom: I nominate Olive, 


Two others were named. On the first ballot, Tom had 12 votes, Lois 
14, and Olive 10. On the next ballot, Lois got 14 votes, Tom 22, and was 
declared elected. It is interesting to place these class members within 
Figure 28, to see the way in which their behaviors check with the ideas 
and actions that might be expected in view of their positions in the group. 

The class meeting that followed is especially interesting. 


Organizing the Group (fourth class session) 


Tom: Let's get going. I guess we need some committees, (goes to the 
blackboard) What ones do you want? 

Dan: Committee on junk. 

Tom: Let's break that up. . . . One on wastepaper, that’s one. (four 
areas are named. First Lots, then OLIW, chooses a committee to be 
on, and these subgroups fill up.) l 


Tom: Wait a minute. There’s two other committees to be filled. . . . 

Pat: I could take the one on tin foil and stuff like that. 

Tom: OK, you be on it. Let each team elect its captain. 

Tracuer: Will we need a committee on trans 
publicity? 


portation and one on 
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Tom: Katie, you be on publicity? Who'll see about trucking? You, 
George? 

Georcr: Thanks, pal. Not for me. That’s work. 

Ixe: Dad’s got two trucks. Guess he’d loan one to us. 

Tom: OK. (writes down Ixæ’s name on transportation) Now who 
else? 


This class had had experience in organizing itself and, in this instance, 
it set up its committees with more speed than would an average college 
group. A final excerpt from the teacher's notes suggests how the project 
ends. 


Evaluating Results (ninth class session) 


Tom: Quiet down, quiet everyone. This is our last meeting on the 
scrap drive unless you want to go on. Still lots of scrap to get 
OY a Soc 

Sur: I’m for going on. 

Lots: Let’s do something exciting. Have some fun. 

Nancy: Ask teacher what. What, Miss E——? 

Teacun: I’ve been amazed at all the work you've done. 

Tom: Work and sweat, like somebody said. 

Tracuer: Has it all been worth doing? I wonder if it has been. 

Karte: Look at the stuff we got. (At Tom’s request, she reads the 
totals for each committee.) 

Ouive: That’s fine, Katie. I'm for going on. 

Nancy: I like this better’n studying. You learn more. 

Tracuer: More of what, would you say? 

Bos: Getting stuff in. Doin’ your part. Being OK. 

Tom: Like a team, I'd say. We put it over. The town can count on 
us, 

Tracuer: Yes, it was a big job and you put it over. Everyone did his 
part. 

Georcr: The old razzle dazzle. I don’t go for that. 

Dan: Dad said it’s OK, we're OK. I move we go and finish up. 

Howm: I move we go, too. (a chorus of seconds) 

Grorcr: OK, you. Include me out. 


The aim in these sessions was, to repeat, to teach the class how to man- 
age the group process, how to work together as a self-motivated team 
With a job to do. The teacher’s role was to guide, to counsel, to advise, 

ut not to impose her views unless the educative process threatened to 
break down. Had this happened, she would have done whatever seemed 
necessary so that more education could go on. 

Some of the effects of the three group-work approaches to change ac- 
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tion are seen in Figure 29. This sociogram differs very much from any 
previous picture of the social studies class. It differs, first, in that the 
group is now factionalized. There is the faction led by Olive and the one 
led by Lois, and there are several “linking persons” connecting the two. 
We had not sought this effect; in fact, when it was anticipated, efforts 
were made to guard against it. The group structure is not, however, as 
“undemocratic” as it may look, though it would take time to explain this 
point of view. 


Fic. 29. Changes Made in the Crestview Class as 
Use of Group Guidance. Note how the class ha 
ship, tespectively, of Olive and Lois, an effec 
by the school committee in charge of the exp: 


of May the Following Semester by 
s been factionalized under the leader- 
t not anticipated—and not wanted— 
erimental two-year project. 


Second, a positive feature of the s 
interaction in the 
choice of friends. 

Over the two years, as indicated in Table 22, friend choices have in- 
creased on the average from 2.40 to 4.51. The trend toward greater per- 
son-to-person interaction is clear, and the last two averages in particular 
are significant, These findings can be put in another way. During the year 
when no experimentation was attempted, friendship choices average 
2.64; at the end of the second year the average was 4.80. 

Third, although class totals did change considerably in the number of 


‘ociogram is the growing volume of 
group. This effect can best be seen in statistics on the 
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choices made, the same cannot be said for the direction of choices. At 
every period, upper-class children were “overchosen,” in spite of efforts 
by the study committee to spread the range of choices. That is, even in 
the experimental year the trend of friend making was upward, not out- 
ward or downward in terms of status ratings. Since this is characteristic 
of adult communities in the United States in so far as they have been 
studied, one must conclude that the school as a social world is probably 
a true reflection of the society environing it. 

Fourth, positional changes in the Crestview group are evident. For 
example, the George clique is disintegrating (see Figure 29). After re- 
sisting all the influences brought to bear upon it, including pressure from 


TABLE 22, AVERAGE NUMBER oF Times BY SOCIAL Crass LEVEL THAT 
Crestview TENTH AND ELEVENTH GRADERS WERE CHOSEN AS 


_ o Best FRIENDS 


October, 1942 April, 1943 November, 1943 May, 1944 Average 


Social class 


Chooses} Chosen |Chooses| Chosen |Chooses Chosen ee Chosen |Chooses| Chosen 


Pper,........] 2.57 | 3.43 | 2.55 3.77 | 3.45 | 4.27 | 3.81 4.81 | 3.18 | 4.13 
para © eee] 2,21 2.08 | 2.80 | 3.05 | 4.00 4.30 | 5.10 | 5.04 | 3.54 3.60 
seerseene| 2.64 2.42 | 3.23 | 2.00 | 3.28 2.21 3.91 | 3.25 | 3.24 | 2.45 

á 2.40 | 2.40 | 2.80 | 2.80 3.64 | 3.64 | 4.51 4.51 wwie sews 


= class, the clique is splitting up from within. It may be incorrect for 
e committee to take credit for this, but it is safe to say that guidance 
Programs of this kind do “churn up” any pupil group and lead to new 
relationships. 


From such studies, one can see that real changes in a school group 
are hard to make, if the changes are specified in advance and data 
Sathered on them. There are, in every group, strong pressures to 
ec the status quo, to resist planned change. Moreover, efforts 
fe hange have unanticipated effects; that is, they set forces going 
So ich run counter to the change agent's goals. While the Crestview 

mmittee felt that the experiment was a success, its main learnings 

ad to do with the nature of this high school class. 


ANALYSIS OF CHANGE-ACTION PROCESS 


ter thought on 


It is helpful to generalize concrete cases, to cen 
one is working 


Problem solving as a basic social process. Whether 
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with an individual, a classroom 
munity, change action tends t 
Figure 30), ni 
aes I in change action is formulating the problem and, in Figure 
80, a few items have been selected for brief comment. es 
Sizing up the situation is an important point. It may seem easy 3 
identify and pose a problem in almost any social context, yet ig) 
often this is not the case. What a change agent should see or n 


group, school system, or total a 
o follow a sequence of steps (s 


I 
FORMULATING. 


THE PROBLEM 


Sizing up the situation 

Defining the problem to be solved 
Alternative courses of action 
Decision as to course of action 


w pay 
STABILIZING ORGANIZIN 
THE CHANGES FOR ACTION 
Concept of anchorage Group structu 
cept o ge re, leader roles 
Changes oo formalization Member roles, bane aie 
anges as built-in habits Internal pr xternal 
Appraisal, short and longrun Sees 


t T da for change action 
puig 


CONTROL OF THE 
CHANGE PROCESS 


Loss of member interest 
Intra-group tensions, Morale 
Communications, feedback 
Group: work methods 


Fic. 30. Aspects of the Change- 


action Process. 
see, hear or not hear, ask or not ask, 


Merton’? quotes a remark about a Seventeenth-century Dr. Pell who 
was wont to say that “in the Solution 0 


f Questions, the Maine Matter 
was the well-stating of them; wch requires motherwitt & Logick; 
. . . for let the question be but well-stated, it will Worke almost of 


itselfe.” Two centuries later, so profound a Scientist as Darwin had 
to discover this for himself. Speaking about his inquiries into the 


* Robert K. Merton in Merton et al. (eds.), Sociology Today, Basic Books, Inc» 


New York, 1959, p. ix. 
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origin of species, this great scholar wrote: “You would be surprised 
at the number of years it took me to see clearly what some of the 
problems were which had to be solved. . . . Looking back, I think 
it was more difficult to see what the problems were than to solve 
them.” 

Taking stock of a situation is the first step in stating a problem to 
be solved. It is in substance an attempt (or many attempts) of a 
change agent to get the “feel” of things, to locate issues tentatively 
before any action is instituted, any sanctions invoked, or commit- 
ments made. The process takes many forms, depending in part on 
circumstance. 

In defining the problem to be solved, the task is to ask both why 
and how questions. The “why” is not the simple curiosity of a child; 
rather, it is the act of framing events in terms of their rationale. The 
“how” queries are procedural, the best guesses as to what should be 
done, the courses of action open to the group. The decision as to 
which course to follow is made after weighing factors and forecasts. 

Commitment to change refers to participant attitudes toward 
change, i.e., attitudes in favor of, opposed to, or indifferent, At the 
start of group action, one can only guess at the direction and inten- 
sity of attitudes and act upon such clues as can be had. But, as time 
goes on, some type of regular check is desirable. Common study 
forms are interviews, opinion polls, and morale indicators, all of 
which have strengths and limitations as “temperature takers.” 

Commitment rests upon perceptions, the meanings things have 
for individuals and groups, and meanings are organized into values. 
Most change agents hypothesize that, underneath this psychological 
structure, lie the “needs” of personalities. It is to these needs, both 
conscious and subconscious, that efforts to motivate are often 
directed. 

A minor example of motivation, an act showing insight, comes to 
mind. The present writer was visiting the classroom in question. 


Motivating an Immigrant Mother 


After school was over, the teacher asked if I'd care to stay for some 
conferences with parents... - The first two interviews were routine, 
well handled but without novelty. And then Mrs. Winowski came in, 
holding firmly to a squirming little boy. 
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“Mrs. Winowski,” the teacher said, “I sent for you because of your son.” 
“Yes,” was the noncommital response. “Yes,” the teacher went on, “Willie 
is missing school. He does not come to school.” “Yes, yes, dat is Willie, 
playing at runaway all time.” The mother shrugged her shoulders, re- 
lieved no doubt that nothing serious had come up. 

“Well,” the teacher continued, “when Willie is here he will not study 
his lessons.” Struck by something funny, the mother smiled, “Dat is Willie. 
Come some work is to do, he is all gone.” Still trying for a responsive 
chord, the questioner remarked that the boy was not learning, that he 
would grow up ignorant. Mrs. Winowski took this in stride, She replied 
that her son was like his pa, just a “no-good boy.” There was, apparently, 
no controlling Willie. 

After a brief pause, the teacher tried again. “You see, Mrs. Winowski, 
it is like this. I am the teacher here; I am in charge. I am teaching like 
this (moving about as if at work), and the principal walks in. He looks 
this way and that, and what does he see? He sees that Willie is not here, 
or that he is asleep, or has tripped some little girl. Now, what does the 
principal say? He says to me, ‘Miss Adams, that is not good teaching. 
That is very bad.’ So, you know what will happen? I will be called in and 
discharged. I will lose my job.” 

To all of this, Mrs. Winowski listened with mounting interest. Sud- 


denly, she grabbed Willie, slapped him, and pushed him into a seat, She 
pulled him up, slammed him down again, 
tive tongue. Once she had concluded 


stay up, awake, For why, I will tell 
she is a worker, ” 


a member of a class-conscious group. Sh 
struck her, that it was “a long shot.” 
that the chance was worth taking, f 
else to do. 

Sanctions for change action are in effect 
in which appeals are cast, anxieties in 
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difficult choices. In general, they legitimatize a proposed action, give 
it the appearance of necessity, lawfulness, and morality. 


GROUP ACTION, LEADER ROLES 


To continue the analysis of action processes, Steps II and III in 
Figure 30 are broken into units that are familiar; hence, our remarks 
can be brief. We shall try to make clear what the terms mean, and 
we shall stress the significance of a few procedures and ideas. 

Problem-centered groups tend to have two centers of attention. 
One is the task the group has set for itself, the work job it has staked 
out to do. The other is human relations within the group, the 
€motionalized interactions of members. Group members, by their 
actions, drift toward one pole or the other and, presently, leaders 
arise. A summary by Bales, the result of much research, is pertinent. 


Task Leader, Social Leader* 


The group member who gets his speech in first begins to build a repu- 
tation. His success at this leads him to repeat the technique, and the re- 
Sult is that discussants tend to assume rank order by task ability. In some 
Problem-solving groups, members reach a high degree of consensus on 
ranking “the person who has the best ideas.” Usually the person so ranked 

id the most talking and had a higher than average rate of giving sug- 


Sestions and advancing opinions. 


ile one person is becoming a specialist in ideas, another is likely to 


«°¥elop a specialization on the reactive side. The group member rated as 
best liked” has a higher than average rate of showing tension release, 
Such as smiling and laughing, and of showing agreement. It is not impos- 
sible for the “idea man” also to be best liked, but apparently this double 
Tole is hard to play. In one set of group sessions, the top idea man, at the 
end of the first meeting, had about an even chance of being also the best 
tikea, At the end of the fourth meeting, his chances were about one in 
en, 


Our experience suggests that similar conditions hold, though with 
less precision than was found in these experimental units, in school 


es, in Scientific American, vol. 192, pp. 31-35, 1955. 


“Ada: ted f. 
Robert F. Bal 
is a eg Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Reading, 


S A 
Ni © his Interaction Process Analysis, 
ass., 1950. 
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action groups. The following applies, therefore, to this two-leader 
frame of reference. ; : 
Structuring the group can be taken to mean, first, formal organiza- 
tion, as in the school “scrap-drive” case. Its deeper import, however, 
lies in the concept of compatible roles within the group. One can 
observe in any group the search for roles, shifts in roles, and role 
conflicts, the general “jockeying” that goes on. It is in this fashion 
that member talents appear, and that the group achieves cohesive- 
ness. It is in this action also that the group influences its members. 
Involvement and participation are key words in every change 
agent’s vocabulary, since it is by these processes that groups grow 
strong, accomplish their aims, educate and reeducate members. If 
teachers fall short anywhere, it is in failing to see that these ends 
cannot be had by unvarying permissiveness, To give groups such 
freedom is to abandon the search for effective ways of doing things, 
for the best way to function in the job to be done. For the record, 
we have yet to see any leader, even an expert in group therapy, who 
is completely permissive. 
Reference groups and social pressures point to the environment, 
the situational context in which change action occurs, To how many 
kinds of groups do school children belong? “Who” speaks when a 


child speaks in class? Thelen’s typology has proved very helpful to 
teachers. 


Types of Groups® 


l. The people with whom one mee 
present, actual face-to-face group. It 
terms of whole personalities, test roles 
learn groupness. 

2. The groups one represents, vest 
units one speaks for in the meeting 
defends. An individual may become 
reference groups, be pulled in Opposit 

3. The hangover group, an intimacy in which one once shared, a sphere 
of influence which, though no longer decisive, still persists. The adult’s 


(or near adult's) family of origin is a special case in point, hence of great 
interest to school counselors of adolescents, 


ts at a given time and place, the 
is here that members interact in 
and skills, establish statuses, thus 


ed-interest groups. These are the 
group, worries over, promotes and 
marginal to two or more of these 
e directions, and “sit on the fence.’ 


“Herbert A. Thelen, Dynamics of Grou 


ps at Work, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1954, pp. 231-234. 
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4. A fourth type of group is the abstract group, a vague sense of be- 
longing to something in time and space, such as the nation, public opin- 
ion, conscience of the world, a religion, a profession. Moral ideas for or 
against a course of action often stem from this source. 

5. The fantasied group, the dream world in so far as it takes the form 
of relating self to others. To some, this is an escape from life, and to some 
it is more real than life itself. Many children “dream up” a responding 
universe, people it entirely with imaginary characters. 


With the passing of time some group members lose interest in a 
project and deflect. Intragroup tensions tend to increase, and overt 
conflict results. These are normal behaviors and should not cause 
alarm. They do not in themselves show a failure in leadership, for 
all leaders report them. They are simply problems to be studied and 
resolved. 

: If the group is large, a good place to look for the causes of dissen- 
Sion, lack of cooperation, etc., is in the communications system. This 
assumes that the cause is not something specific, such as a personal 
rivalry or grudge fight, and that it is not due to value clashes in 
Which the issues are very well understood. c 

Good communication serves both to guide the formation of 
Policies and to relieve tensions. It should be inclusive of all members 
or, failing that, be from top to bottom, bottom to top. It is a well- 
‘nown fact, attested many times in research, that all communica- 
tion is distorted. When the sender's intent is compared with the re- 
Ceiver’s understanding, the variation may be over 50 per cent of 
Message content. What the receiver reads, sees, or hears (and re- 
members) are usually items that enhance his ego, confirm his views, 
or otherwise fit into his personal frame of reference. A corrective 
Or poor communication in a group meeting is for a person to repeat 
what has been said until members agree that “he has it.” This is one 
Version of feedback, a useful term. 


GROUP WORK METHODS 


gnificant enough to warrant separate 
to alter the physical setup, for 
e. Group discussion, the 
be guided, un- 


Group work methods are si 
discussion, Situational change means 
instance to devise a new Class-seating schem 

asic method of change action in small groups, may 
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structured, or task-oriented; it may be democratic or authoritarian. 
Role taking by means of sociodrama is, like any procedure, no better 
than the degree of skill with which it is managed. Group decision, 
in the Lewin usage, is a public affirmation of an intended change in 
behavior, a commitment which the individual or group is in honor 
bound to carry out. 

Let us ae one more term from Figure 80, the idea of group 
therapy. Again, a specific case can tell nothing about the a 
kinds of therapy and the uses to which they are put. The accoun 


that follows has been shortened considerably, but it is in spirit fully 
correct. 


Shock Tactics, Group Catharsis? 


The setting is the South, a s 
instructional staff... . The 
rected by the writer of this 
on the caste system of the 
stand, 


The case takes the form of excerpts from a diary written by a college 


faculty member and sent to the present writer a year after the project had 
closed. 


mall college for Negroes, which has a mixed 
college is a member of a national study di- 
report, and it takes pride in its “all-out wer 
United States, its absolute “no-compromise 


Oct. 6. All hands Present to hear Di iC ‘Said much the.samecas We 
have heard before about improving race relations, Spoke too long 


and said too little, for we know better than he ever will what the 
South is like. . , , 


Oct. 7. Small Sroup meeting to decide on the projects—if any— 
in which the college will en 


£ gage. Faculty met that evening at Presi- 
dent J’s home. . . - J asked that each group submit a project and a 


Our perceptions agreed very well with the views of the diary writer. 
We knew that these faculty members were seasoned veterans in the field 
of race relations, and Suspicious of a white outsider. We knew that fac- 

€ For example, see “Man. 
Cook, School Problems į 
York, 1957, pp. 233-237. 

*Taken from Lloyd Allen 
State University Press, Detroit 


aging Group Talk” 


in Lloyd Allen Cook and Elaine F- 
n Human Relations, Mc 


Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 


Cook (ed.), Toward Better Human Relations, Way? 
» 1952, pp. 112-118, 


pū U 


_ 
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tions existed on the campus, that only one group was backing the presi- 
dent’s desire to participate in the national study. Aside from suggesting 
the need for further discussion, we knew of nothing much to do. Our 
guess was that the college had a real action potential but that things 
might have to get worse before they could get better. 


Oct. 16. The fat is in the fire. I, myself, have opposed the study 
projects foisted on us. These projects are not in line with our needs, 
the ways in which we should be using our time. . . . At a group 
meeting this evening, we voted the projects down. . . . The Presi- 
dent asked our side to prepare a new list of studies on which the 
campus could work. 


These events had been communicated to us by a letter from the de- 
posed chairman, a man whose place the diary writer had taken. On our 
next visit to the campus, we found five new study-action groups. 

Here we shall skip a number of pages in the diary in order to get at 
the crisis that was building up. x 


Nov. 4. Dr. C. came in this morning. Said some things in a chapel 
address that we do not like. Met with some students to show off role 
playing (baloney!). The guy is not much help to us for he takes a 
compromise stand. “Get what you can,” he says, “then go for more,” 
and here at this college we do not treat racial issues in this way. It 
is equal rights or none for us, a lesson we shall have to teach C, 
maybe in the hard way. 

Nov. 4. Took a walk with C this evening. He asked how the day’s 
work had gone. “Not good,” I said. He said he knew he had not been 
doing well and then asked me why. I let him have it but good. . . . 
I told him about our anti-caste stand, anti-compromise, anti-every- 
thing else. We kicked this around a bit, but C didn’t counter with his 
views. He asked if I knew a consultant the college would like to 
have. Said his study would foot the bill. Now, what can you do with 
a guy like that! I told him “No, we didn’t,” and added that “we hadn’t 
given him up yet.” We laughed at this and let the matter drop. 


At this point the study director felt that the job was too much for him, 
that the project needed a competent man, and thus he offered to seek a 
consultant. When the general chairman, the diary writer, turned this offer 
down, it seemed time to rethink the situation. After discarding several 
ideas, a procedure was decided upon. To return to the diary: 


Nov. 4. Supper this evening at my home for eight faculty mem- 
bers, and the usual bull session. Things slow, nothing much to talk 
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about. C told about his visits to another Negro college, with nobody 
much impressed. 

C told a joke he thought was funny. Got on a bus in Detroit, sat 
behind two small Negro boys. “How ol’ is you?” one boy said. 
“Dunno,” the other replied. “Dunno how ol’ you is?” When the other 
agreed, the first inquired: “Man, is yo’ fouh or is yo’ five?” The 
other couldn’t say, and the first scratched his head, “Well, is you’ goin’ 
wid de gals?” “Nah, man, nah,” came the retort. “Well den,” the 
friend said, “Yo’ is fouh!” 

A silly tale, but it was enough to make us mad. Somebody said the 
story was an insult to all Negroes, that C ought to know better than 
to tell the thing. Then Prof. L, whose boiling point is low, let C have 
it but good . . . and we all pitched in... , 


C was obviously disturbed. Said he didn’t see where the story was out 
of line, and no one took time to explain his ignorance to him. We asked 
him what he was doing, or trying to do, at the college? Where did he 
think he would get with us? Told him again that we didn’t go for his 
ideas, his Uncle Tom talk, and that it was full and equal rights or nothing 
forus.... di 

I must say that C took all that we handed him; no argument on his 
part. . . . How talk got turned I don’t know, but presently we were off 
on the Marxian view of race relations. This is always good for a battle 


and, as usual, we split right down the middle. C came right along, shout- 
ing as much as the rest of us. 


Well, the meeting got chummy . . . broke up about midnight. 


The case is not given in order to argue a point of view in race 
relations but to show a f 


Our problem was to get these professors to talk, to vent their 
repressions. At times a quick shock will do this, such as the crude 
bus story, yet any “stress test” is risky. If it is used at all, it should 
be considered a last resort. Once group catharsis starts, the catalyst 


E a 
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must absorb ego thrusts without flinching. He cannot become in- 
volved or argue back or take any action except to keep talk going. 
He must remember what he is trying to do and how tense persons 
“flail about” as they unwind. The tough job is to move out of the 
target spot, to redirect group aggressions. If the meeting does not 
end on a friendly note, then that group is lost from the standpoint of 
its work. 
THE GROUP AS CHANGE AGENT 


One cannot review in a few words the writings on group dy- 
namics or even suggest basic readings. A start could be the experi- 
mental work of the Lewin? team on group “atmospheres” and types 
of leadership. Another good book is J. L. Moreno,’ Who Shall Sur- 
vive? in which the techniques of sociometric testing, psychodrama, 
and sociodrama were first presented. The research of the Mayo” 
group at the Hawthorne plant of Western Electric, begun in 1927 
and reported in 1939, on “the human problems of management,” 
belongs among these first studies. A different kind of book, cited 
earlier, is Robert Bales, Interaction Process Analysis. Since 1950 
several definitive volumes have appeared and are listed in the chap- 
ter bibliography. r 

The question education majors most often ask is this: If one wants 
to use groups as change agents, what rules are there to guide him? 
Having tried out several sets of principles, and having listed some of 
our own, we are inclined to stay with the views of Cartwright. 


Use of the Group as a Change Agent™ 


1. If the group is to be used effectively as a medium of change, those 
persons who are to be changed, and those who are to exert influence for 
change, must have a strong sense of belonging to the same group. 

2. The more attractive a group is to its members, the greater is the in- 
fluence the group can exert over its members. 

* Reports appear in several publications; for example, see K. Lewin, R. Lippitt, and 
R. K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally Created ‘Social 


Climates,” Journal of Social Psychology, vol. 49, pp. 293-317, 1939. 

? Issued in 1934; revised in 1953. Beacon House, Inc., New York. 

"F, J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1939. 

“ Dorwin Cartwright, in Lloyd Allen Cook (ed.), Toward Better Human Relations, 
Wayne State University Press, Detroit, 1952, pp. 84-90. Used by permission. 
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3. In attempts to change attitudes, values, or behaviors, the more rele- 
vant these elements are to the basis of attraction in the group, the greater 
will be the influences the group can exert on them, 

4. The greater the prestige of a group member in the eyes of other 
group members, the greater the influence he can exert. 

5. Efforts to change individuals in a group, or subparts of a group, 
which, if successful, would result in making them deviate from the norms 
of the group, will encounter strong resistance. 

6. Strong pressure for changes in a group can be established by creat- 
ing a shared perception by members of the need for change, thus making 
the source of pressure for change within the group. 

7. Information relating to the need for change, plans for change, and 
consequences of change, must be shared by all relevant persons in the 
group. 

8. Changes in one part of the group produce strains in other related 
parts which can be reduced by eliminating the changes or by bringing 
about readjustments in the related parts, 


No such list of items is impressive in the abstract, but any list will 
gain meaning as it is analyzed and tested by cases. The ideas given 
have been derived from widely varied change situations, so the 
coverage in applications is very broad. The list does not answer 
“how to do it” questions, for instance how to create “a strong sense 
of belonging” in a given group. If, knowing what is to be done, the 
teacher cannot invent procedures, then principles can be of little 
direct use in the individual's school work. 


SCHOOL CRITICISMS AND GROUP WORK 


To conclude on a different theme, we are inclined to think at 
times that most criticisms made of the schools apply to group work. 
When one sees some group-process teaching, for instance classroom 
games of “movable chairs” for 
silly can one get. Was it Maugham who wrote that God must love 
those of us in teaching yet He should not be pushed too far! 

Criticisms of relevance here are those that deal with teaching 
method, since group work is a method. Some educators lean heavily 
on interest as motivational to learning, pointing with pride to 
achievements in activity programs. Critics of this view say that the 
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theory leads to soft teaching, and hence they advocate the opposite 
position. This second view affirms the value of hard work, along 
with periodic “crack-downs” on pupil loafers. The third view, the 
one held by most teachers, is a combination of these two, and is 
often some very individualistic scheme for relating interest to effort. 

For our part, we would not want to deny that learning is work 
and that it requires self-discipline. The further one ventures into 
matters of the mind, the truer this axiom will become. At the same 
time, due account must be taken of capacity and of interest (or mo- 
tivation), so that we pass over the soft-hard extremes in favor of the 
interest-effort continuum. What this means to us, as said before, is 
that each school situation must be sized up; then the approach to be 
made to learning is determined and—given some luck—it is exe- 
cuted, assessed, and perhaps replanned and tried again. 

Teachers need assurance most on the point that group work in 
school settings is not playing games, not having fun. Group work is 
a definitive method of teaching, a technical art based on findings in 
the social sciences which come in part from experimental research. 
There can be no more excuse for lack of knowledge about this teach- 
ing technique, or for lack of guided experience in college in its use, 
than for ignorance in methods of instructing in reading, writing, or 
science. One must decide about any method, as about any tool, 


when and where its usage is appropriate. 


Problems and Projects 


1. Do one’s speech mannerisms affect his work with groups? Report to 
class on these mechanisms and their d in S. S. Feldman, 


Mannerisms of Speech in Everyday Life, 1959. 
2. Let us experiment with the Crestview case. Divide the class into teams 


of three members. See if each team can, after not more than five minutes, agree 
on its most important learning from the case. Report these learnings to class, 
and then see if the class itself can agree on its most important learning. 

3. If you have worked with children at school, in a summer camp, church 
group, club, or settlement house, have you had experience with a clique, like 
the one George ran? Tell what the clique was like, what happened, what you 
did, and what you wished later you had tried. 

4. Prepare a book review to hand in on D. Stock and H. A. Thelen, Emo- 


tional Dynamics and Group Culture, New York University Press, New York, 
1958. 


interpretations as foun 
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5. Are you good at problem solving? Can you visualize action prior to taking 

the action; can you anticipate consequences? Test yourself on an old riddle in 
perception psychology. 
Instructions: Draw four lines 
* 5 Š so that all nine dots are con- 
nected but without lifting your 
pencil from the paper. 

6. State your reactions to Cartwright’s set of rules for using groups as 
change agents. Strengthen this list by suggestions of your own. 

7. Do you really believe the chapter thesis, that “things go better when the 
young are involved in making decisions which affect them”? Tell how you use, 
or plan to use, this principle in your teaching. 


‘ 
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Chapter 16 


COMMUNITY ACTION FOR BETTER 
SCHOOLS 


One thing most of us can, I think, agree upon is the profoundly 
important role played by the community in American education. 
—A. Whitney Griswold 


Financial support of education is not primarily a question of re- 


sources but of public attitudes and policy. 
—Citizens Report, Detroit Schools 


Let us return to a theme stated several times, the idea of school 
and area planning for better schools. A school system, like any local 
institution, must be fitted into the community and provided re- 
sources with which to conduct its work. In small places, this may 
not be hard to do; at least, most persons have or can find the facts 
on which to act. In big cities, where so much that matters is out of 
sight and out of mind, the task of taking stock of the public schools, 
of Moving to improve them, is extremely difficult. It is no wonder 
that citizens shirk the job, give up in despair, or fall into prolonged 
debate on the kind of schooling of most value. 

Emphasis in the chapter will be on a case, a school-community 
project still in process at this writing and so far unreported except in 
news accounts. The Citizens Advisory Committee on School Needs 
in Detroit is a group that involved several hundred lay and pro- 
fessional persons in a two-year study of the public schools, followed 
by a millage campaign and many changes in the schools. While the 
case is of interest in itself, it can also be made the basis for a study 
of civic action in any metropolitan area, including a study of school- 
Community leadership. The chapter will conclude Part III, and 
We suggest to study groups an over-all review. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PLANNING 


The interest of citizens in schools, the part they play in school 
affairs, and their control through their schoolboards are traditional 
strengths of the American educational system. The typical example 
might be a consolidated school in a town or village community 
which is bent on keeping education up to date and making it the 
best that local resources will permit. 

How a teacher-leader, aided by parents and others, set about a 
project like this is told in a case. Shady Cove, the village center of a 
coal-mining area, is too impoverished to be taken as representative 
of many small places in the nation. The teacher is young and a bit 
scared, since this is her first school. She has assembled children and 
parents on opening day. 


The Teacher at Shady Cove? 


After singing America, I read a chapter in Proverbs, and then said, 
“Let us pray.” The preacher, feeling himself the one person qualified to 
address God, cleared his throat to begin, but I beat him to it. . ‘is 

After the prayer, I set forth the view that the school exists to serve the 
community, that a teacher’s work must be to meet the needs of people, 
older folks as well as young ones. The teacher must know her people, and 
they must know her, for all are partners in education. In short, my 
thought was to make the school a center of community life and better- 
ment, and to do this I had to count on everyone’s help. 

In concluding, I asked for comments, and there was a long, dead 
silence. At last the preacher stepped into the breach with a speech about 
nothing in particular, after which there was another silence. I called on 
two or three men, each of whom said that school was a good thing, that 
they hoped I would succeed. Finally an elderly woman spoke, a pioneer 
if ever there was one. “I don’t know how to talk in public,” she said, “fur 
I ain’t never done it.” She went on to say that her children always had 
trouble with the teacher, that the teacher was “allus a-beatin’ on ’em,” 
This was because, she said, “we jist ain’t never had one that know’d 
nothin’.” She felt that I was starting off different, and she pledged her 
help... . 


By the end of the first month, the school had 70 pupils, which entitled 
it to a second teacher. At the end of five months, the enrollment was 110, 


* Adapted from Alvin F. Harlow, Schoolhouse 


in the Foothills, Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., New York, 1936. 
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and some classes were held in a church across the road. When still more 
pupils came, i.e., 158 in the third year, we moved into a new three-room 
building, the pride and joy of the community. . . . 

As I settled into teaching, my thought centered more and more on the 
community. When I came to the Cove, there were few leisure pursuits. 
. . . By desperate efforts, I secured play equipment, including a ball and 
bat, and got permission to use a meadow across the creek. Later we 
bought a basketball and put up baskets, and the game swept the Cove. 
How I worked to get an old piano! It has proved to be the most educative 
venture we have made. . . . 

It is no exaggeration to say that the school has become a center of com- 
munity life. We have mothers’ meetings once a month where we talk 
about cooking, canning, housekeeping, and care of children. Our studies 
of diet have done much to reduce pellagra. . . - While our fathers’ meet- 
ings have not been so well attended, I have by no means given up the 
men... , On the whole, my hardest struggle has been to popularize 
modern medicine, yet even here we have had some success. 

I had known all along that there were many bad tonsils among the 
children and, after talking with parents, I sought the assistance of county 
relief, Two doctors were sent to examine our pupils, and 23 needed im- 
mediate operations. Since there was no hospital, I took a vacant floor over 
the Cove’s general store and, with the aid of mothers, made it usable. We 
got the loan of ten cots, and our other patients lay on pallets on the floor. 
On the moming of the operations, I drove 15 miles to get a college class- 
mate, a nurse, to come and help us. Needless to say, we had our troubles 
that day... . 

All the pupils came through fine, and medical science got a big boost. 

he community is much stronger now than ever before, though there is 
still ever so much to be done. 


_The beauty of this case is its lack of complication, its complete 
simplicity. So much was needed in the Cove that almost any action 
Would have been appropriate. Second, we like the teacher’s philos- 
ophy. She set about making things better, not by ordering and for- 
bidding, but by working with the community. Surely anyone in 
teaching, or who is going into teaching, will get a feeling of warmth 
from this account, a sense of satisfaction in the profession of his 
choice, 

Such cases, while exciting, do raise questions. For instance, are 
Schools to be social service agencies, competing with these area 
Services? Can they do that without upsetting the community? What 
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about their basic function, the mandate to provide education? In 
short what, really, does it mean to educate? 

Policing the school is not the same as educating the young, though 
teachers may at times have to turn policemen. Providing food for 
hungry kids or arranging for their health care is not schooling, yet 
these services may have to be performed. Schools must meet emer- 
gencies; at least no counterview seems tenable to us. Such actions, 
however, are not education. Once in a Kansas high school we saw a 
trades shop that fixed cars and trucks. It disturbed the faculty when 
we asked how many repair jobs this school shop should take. Our 
answer to the question did not meet with general agreement. It 
was, as we recall, that enough cars should be mended to permit 
student training to go on. Our point was that the school is a school, 
not a garage, and that it must use life for purposes of instruction. 


DETROIT STUDIES ITS SCHOOLS 


Between the Shady Cove case and the next one there should be 
a graded series, including the search at Palo Alto in Chapter 1. Since 
space does not permit, let us turn to the Detroit story. 

This study was conducted over a two-year period by a 40-member 
citizens committee set up by the Detroit Board of Education. The 
inquiry resulted in a stack of final reports a foot high. By July, 1959, 
the board had approved 154 of the 183 recommendations made to it 
and set starting dates for their implementation. Board action was 
due in part to a millage and bonding campaign, which will pro- 
vide over several years 345 million dollars for the school. This 
campaign made full use of citizens committee members who volun- 
teered their services, 

Some facts about Detroit are relevant. In 1950 the city had 
1,849,568 people, with about 4.5 million in the metropolitan area as 
a whole. Persons of foreign birth made up 15 per cent of the total, 
and nonwhites (mainly Negro) 16.4 per cent. A sampling survey 
in 1953 showed that only 27 per cent of the respondents had lived 
in the city all their life, less than 17 per cent had lived a year at 
their present addresses, and an even 50 per cent had changed home 
residences at least Once every four years. 

About half the Detroit labor force w 
skilled and semiskilled work, chiefly in the 
in each five mothers worked regularly for 


as employed in 1953 in 
automobile industry. One 
pay. The lower the family 
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head’s income, the larger the number of mothers at work; for in- 
stance 42 per cent of the mothers in homes under a $3,000 income 
level worked. Although the median family income varies greatly 
with trends in employment, the figure in 1954 was $5,700. 

Such facts throw light on the city, but they do not do justice to 
its heterogeneity, jam-packed living, and extreme mobility. Since 
Detroit is a “one-industry town,” good times and bad depend on 
the market for cars and on world conditions. Schools were built as 
people moved in, and many school buildings are inadequate. 


The Detroit School Study? 


Study Origins. In January, 1957, the board of education sent a letter to 
some forty Detroiters, selected mainly from business, labor, civic groups, 
schools, universities, government, churches, racial and religious interests. 


The Board of Education is convinced that one of the most impor- 
tant jobs for the City of Detroit is to develop an adequate program of 
education for the years ahead. It is therefore appointing a city-wide 
committee and eight regional citizens advisory committees on school 
needs, 

These committees are asked to study the school needs of the com- 
munity, then to formulate recommendations to the Board of Educa- 
tion as to the school services and facilities they believe that Detroit 
should have, The enclosed statements give the background and pro- 


posed procedures more fully. 
I have been authorized by the Board of Education to invite you to 


serve on this committee. 

I know that there are many pressures on your time. I hope, how- 
ever, that this opportunity to contribute to the welfare of public edu- 
cation in Detroit through service on the committee will appeal 
enough to secure your acceptance of this invitation. 


*The main report of the Citizens Advisory Committee on School Needs is entitled 
Findings and Recommendations of the City-wide Committee. It is a 364-page docu- 
ment, issued by the Detroit Board of Education in December, 1958. Board president 
at the time was Remus G. Robinson. The general project chairman was George 
Romney, president of American Motors; vice-chairman was Edward L. Cushman, a 
vice-president of American Motors. Each regional group had its own chairman. 
Robert LeAnderson and Norman Drachler, members of Superintendent S. M. 
Brownell’s staff, coordinated the various committees. Eleven professional consultants, 
each a distinguished educator, were employed, also a firm of consultants on business 
Practices. The present writer was a member of the city-wide committee and active 
on the sub-committee on school and community relations. Howard Y. McClusky was 
advisor to this study group. 
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The letter was addressed to persons as citizens, rather than as repre- 
sentatives of organized groups and interests, and was signed by the presi- 
dent of the board. In addition to the central committee, 270 citizens were 
appointed to regional groups. It was stressed that the board had no no- 
tion of “evading its responsibilities,” that during the study period and 
thereafter it would continue to make policy decisions. F urther, the com- 
mittees were to “look ahead,” to consider what the schools should be in 
the coming decade. A final report was requested in time for the board to 
present a tax program in the spring election of 1959. 

Organization. In setting up the central committee, the board of edu- 
cation appointed Mr. George Romney chairman, and Mr. Edward L. 
Cushman vice-chairman. It provided the committee with an executive 
secretary, a coordinator of research, recorders, and clerical services. At 
later dates, on subcommittee requests, it employed 11 professional con- 
sultants, each well known as a specialist in his field. Forty-two Detroit 
organizations contributed over $40,000 to finance the study; office and 
administrative expenses were met by the board of education. 

The central committee, at the request of the board, divided into five 
subcommittees on curriculum, personnel, school-community relations, 

—school plant, and school finance. Each group elected its chairman and de. 


committee meetings. 

School officials, including the superintendent and his assistants, met 
with the general committee on invitation, as did re 
industrial and civic groups. At all times, committee members a 
tions as they pleased and maintained complete freedom of thought. The 
only organizational issue of importance was how to relate regional groups 
to the central body. The board had envisioned a paralleling but loose con- 
nection, an informal coordination. A Proposal was made for a more or- 
ganic relationship, in which each region would have a representative on 


» so that the latter could channel its activities 


functioned largely as they wished. 


School-Community Subcommittee. Any subcommittee can be used to 
show how groups worked, but the one named is of most interest in the 
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present account. In developing its plan of work, this subcommittee first 
defined the scope of its interest. To quote: “If the term school-community 
relations is taken literally, all the manifold ways in which schools and 
areas interact should be investigated, a task that is manifestly impossible. 
Thus, areas of most concern must be selected, and fact-finding inquiries 
organized.” 

In the field of community, major concerns (much abbreviated) were: 


l. Areas in transition; mobility, home life, school attendance, grade 
progress, and parental attitudes 

2. Treatment of minority young people; minority and majority atti- 
tudes; social class values 

3. The “human relations” program in Detroit schools; school and com- 
munity participation; assessment of outcomes 

4. Agencies influencing children; teen-age problems; mass-impact agen- 
cies and the very young 

5. Relation of schools to other area agencies and institutions, including 
the parks, police, and courts 

6. Community uses of school plants; adult education 

T. Interpreting the schools to the public; public participation in deci- 
sion making 

8. How to organize the schools for better school and community rela- 
tions; administrative and civic support 


The group conducted its inquiries by means of hearings with and re- 
ports from school personnel and civic groups, questionnaires to these per- 
Sons and to citizens at large, observations of school programs, review of 
administrative policies and decisions, and the examination of a score of 
School and other publications having to do with Detroit. Members read 
Widely in the literature of school-community relations and attended 
clinics” and other meetings on the schools. A consultant, Prof. Howard 
McClusky, met with the group but made his own separate report. 

The first task of each subcommittee, after defining its areas of interest, 
Was to develop a factual statement. For the school-community group, 
highlights of factual data, including charts and tables, ran to 71 pages. 

he second task was to digest findings, and then to draft recommenda- 
tions to the central citizens committee. These proposals numbered 30 for 
School and community, and covered 11 pages in the final general com- 
Mittee report that went to the board. 

Committee Recommendations. Each subcommittee made its recommen- 
dations to the central group and, after clearance with this group, the 183 
Coordinated proposals were made as a report to the board. For persons as 

iverse as was the total citizens group, there was a remarkable degree of 
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spontaneous agreement. Disagreements were debated, often more data 
were gathered, and new phrasings tended to find general acceptance. Any 
dissenter had a right to present his views by letter to the board. 

The main points of the recommendations can be briefly summarized. 

1. The curriculum subcommittee made 57 proposals. General adminis- 
tration: the decentralization of administrative services be continued, “ma- 
turity groupings” within the 6-3-3 plan of schooling be made policy, in- 
struction in tool subjects and in math and science be improved, classes 
in all schools be reduced in size to average 30 pupils, pupils be promoted 
on an annual basis, and a system of cumulative records be adopted. 


Crass Size 1x Derrorr ScHooLs 
2. 
Per cent of all 


classes 

1-24 pupils per class made up... = Seb 
25-29 pupils per class made up... -. 12.8 
30-34 pupils per class made up... aoe. 84.6 


35+ pupils per class made up.......... 44.5 
—_——_— 


Establish a regular procedure for parent-teacher conferences, continue 
only those extraclass activities with educational values, improve in-service 
education, improve and coordinate research data on instruction, give 
more support to special education, create a city-wide curriculum council, 
establish regional and city citizen advisory groups, define clearly the 
duties of supervisors, equalize educational opportunities, identify superior 
students and provide appropriate work for them, experiment with edu- 
cational TV, expand the teaching of foreign languages, put greater stress 
on economic understandings, and make better use 
sources in teaching at all levels. 

For the grades: Put grades 1 and 2 (and 3 where advisable) in self- 
contained rooms, plan for grade teachers to stay with pupils at least a 
year, expand library resources, review the auditorium program, improve 
counseling and guidance, and increase the number of visiting teachers. 
For junior highs: Give more attention to tool subjects, increase counseling 
services, and provide courses in guidance and vocations. For senior highs: 
Establish the comprehensive high school, increase the number of coun- 
selors, institute a full-day session of at least six hours, specify the func- 
tions to be served by present curricula, restudy required courses, expand 
the cooperative work program, make more electives available, and in- 
crease pupil homework. 

Long-term planning: Develop a broad program of mental health for 
pupils and teachers, place greater emphasis on better human relations, do 
more—and more productive—research (including experimentation) on 


of community re- 
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curriculum problems, make a more basic effort to build in schools a 
climate conducive to learning, develop long-term goals and orderly plan- 
ning to achieve them, study the year-round use of school plants, and re- 
assess the need for advanced general, technical, and specialized training 
beyond the high school. 

2. The personnel subcommittee also made 57 recommendations. Or- 
ganization and Administration: Continue the present plan of electing a 
seven-member board of education for six years from the city at large, con- 
tinue the scheme now under way of dividing the city into districts (each 
with an administrator), reappraise the administration of each school, de- 
fine more exactly the duties of supervisors, establish an up-to-date head- 
quarters for the board and superintendent's staff, centralize responsibili- 
ties for all personnel functions under one person, appoint a person skilled 
in press relations to head a department of community relations, reaffirm 
the board policy of nondiscrimination, and issue and keep up to date a 
digest of school policies and procedures. 

In reference to teachers: Expand the present recruitment policy, make 
More use of Future Teachers clubs, employ more teachers on a coopera- 
tive basis who are going on with graduate work, shorten the procedure in 
employing experienced, superior teachers, decrease the use of not fully 
qualified persons as substitute teachers, increase teacher probationary pe- 
tiod to three years, establish a strong program of orientation for new 
teachers and those assigned to difficult districts, continue to recognize the 
need for more academic training and encourage it through salary induce- 
ments, 

Devise a system for assessing the work performance of all staff posi- 
tions, require a health examination every three years, institute a better 
way of releasing personnel who prove unsatisfactory, restudy the pres- 
ent plan of handling involuntary transfers of teachers and others, improve 

ases for deciding on individual requests for transfer, establish a better 
System for promotions, make new assignments on a year’s probationary 
basis, appraise and improve the use of substitute teachers, adopt a salary 
scale which will attract and retain highly competent teachers and com- 
Pensate outstanding teachers above the general salary schedule. 

Working climate: Study and correct bad teaching conditions (including 
heavy pupil loads), decrease counselor-pupil ratio, employ nonteaching 
Personnel to supervise lunchrooms, provide adequate rest rooms in every 
school, encourage teachers to share with school heads in recommending 
textbooks, curriculum changes, etc., establish under the board a grievance 
Committee to hear equity cases, set up official means of transmitting board 
and administrative decisions to school personnel. 

3. The school and community subcommittee had 30 recommendations. 
Organization: Set up a division of school-community relations, headed by 
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an assistant superintendent, which will act as an information service to 
the public and which will handle parent-school relations, human relations 
programs in the schools, community use of school buildings, public com- 
plaints and misunderstandings, contacts with civic, government, and 
other agencies, and coordination with curriculum emphases. 

School and Community: Enforce board policy of nondiscrimination, 
study school boundaries and the practice of “bussing” pupils, equalize 
staff and facilities between districts, see that schools work actively in ten- 
sion areas to create a climate of good will across ethnic and other lines, 
see that they provide staff and pupil orientation in the human problems 
of human beings, make an inventory of resources in school districts, teach 
pupils and parents the theory and growth of public education, with stress 
on the history of the Detroit public schools. 

Organize a more challenging program of adult education, reduce class 
size (high schools) and institute a six clock-hour day, support student 
government more strongly, safeguard discussion of controversial issues, 
reduce junior high school counselor load to 300 pupils as a maximum and 
require a master’s degree in counseling. Review functions of the board of 
education, compile a manual of board policies, chart administrative struc- 
ture and define positions, hold some board meetings of the “town-hall” 
type in which citizens can participate. 


Decrees HELD BY Scnoon PERSONNEL, 


FEBRUARY, 1957 
eee 


In Detroit In nation 
No degree 22.2% 
Bachelor’s. . . K 53.2% 
Master’s..... : 24.3% 
Doctoral..... k 3% 


Liberalize area use of school buildings, coordinate schools more closely 
with city government agencies, set up orientation programs for parents, 
improve reports to parents, organize more PTA’s, construct a central 


downtown board building, improve the present program of human rela- 


tions in schools, designate a “pilot school” in each region to experiment in 
the “community-school” theo 


ry of education, plan with universities in the 
area to increase urban community study in the preparation of teachers, 
establish an all-Detroit council, representative of schools, parks, police, 
city planning, united services, etc., to study (and meet) the needs of 
young people. 

4, The subcommittee on the school 


plant had 28 major proposals. Pri- 
orities: Funds available to the board 


over the next ten years should be 
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used, in order of priority, for (a) removing hazardous conditions in 
schools, (b) providing for predicted increases in enrollment, (c) replace- 
ment of obsolete buildings, and (d) completion of “incomplete buildings,” 
i.e., adding play space, labs, and equipment. 

Further recommendations: Population estimates on which school plan- 
ning and budgeting are based should be subjected to periodic recheck in 
light of birth rates, school holding power, migrations, and other local con- 
ditions, In the construction of new school buildings, smaller units should 


pe 


STUDENTS 


BUILDING CHAIRMEN 
AND COMMITTEE 


(Each school) 


PRINCIPAL COMMITTEE 
8 Elementary districts — Junior high 
Senior high 


DISTRICT TEACHER COMMITTEES 
8 Elementary districts — Junior high 
Senior high 


STEERING COMMITTEE 
of principals 


STEERING COMMITTEE STEERING COMMITTEE 


of teachers of supervisors 
16 
CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE 
10 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Fic. 31, Organizational Chart, Human Relations in Detroit Public Schools. (Adapted 
from Highlights of Factual Data, Citizens Advisory Committee, p. 36.) 


be built, with suggested enrollments in elementary schools of 600-800 
Pupils, in junior high, 1,000 to 1,200, and senior high, 1,700 to 2,000. 

Reorganize programs and groupings in existing large buildings so that 
pupils are in smaller units (“schools within a school”), use temporary 
buildings only to handle temporary peak loads, plan added classrooms 
and new buildings to accommodate classes of not over 30 pupils per 
room, convert grade schools to junior highs where that is needed, sched- 
ule the replacement of all buildings that are not fire resistant, erect a new 
central administration building, and allocate sums of 261.9 million dol- 
lars over a decade to meet school plant needs. 

5. The finance subcommittee projected the fiscal needs of the schools 
to 1968-1969, and made 11 recommendations. It proposed that the board 
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establish an “administrative systems group” to coordinate all business 
systems and procedures. It proposed replacing the 41% extra mills levy 
(which was due to expire in July, 1959) with a 714-mills levy for five 
years. This levy would add about 6.4 million dollars to the school budget 
for operations and 31 million dollars for capital needs over a five-year 
period ending in mid-1963. 

A capital building program of 141 million dollars should be carried out 
from 1959 to 1969; a bond issue to supplement the millage should be 
proposed to the voters; a complete and uniform reassessment of real and 
personal property should be made; the board should support state legis- 
lation for equitable distribution of state revenues for schools; and it 
should encourage planning for a metropolitan-area taxing unit for sup- 
plemental school revenues. The subcommittee concluded with a state- 
ment worth quoting: 


We affirm that public education is an investment in Detroit’s fu- 
ture, an investment that cannot wait for better times or for more 
comfortable days. Whatever the changes that may take place in 
Detroit’s economy, our most obvious need is more intensive and bet- 
ter education for our children now. Good schools are necessary for 
improving what we have, for planning what we will need, and for 


providing us with the capacity and skill to face the future with 
confidence. 


Regional Committees. The eight regional groups were, to repeat, 
autonomous. Each submitted a lengthy report covering the five areas in 
the central committee recommendations. A preface to the proposals made 
by the West Region Citizens Committee will suggest the high quality of 
lay thought on the goals of Detroit schools, 


Abilities We Want All Children to Have? 


1. To read and write good, clear English 

2. To appreciate the arts, at least to the extent that they will derive 
personal enjoyment and satisfaction from engaging in them or simply 
observing them 

3. To know such fundamental modern skills as how to drive a car, type, 
write a letter, handle money, hammer a nail, cook a meal i 

4. To be familiar with the history of our country and appreciate its 
democratic heritage, yet not scorn other countries or cultures 

5. To think clearly, objectively, without prejudice even about subjects 
surrounded with traditional taboos 


° Regional Findings and Recommendations, P- 3. Detroit Board of Education, 1958. 
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6. To have at least a working knowledge of science in its several forms: 
physical, biological, and social, and to know the rudiments of each 

7. To be sufficiently nonconformist in their outlook so that they will 
not be an obstacle to warranted change even if it affects them 

8. To respect difference of attitude and of custom without insisting 
that everyone be or think or act alike 

9. To be sufficiently independent and self-reliant so that they can figure 
things out for themselves if given the necessary information to begin with 

10. To be intellectually self-motivated so that their thirst for knowl- 
edge will move them to learn in whatever field or fields their interests 
dictate 

ll. To have a feeling of personal worth and security, yet be well aware 
that they live within a community and a world where they are related 
to everyone else 

12. To recognize that intelligence, integrity, and good will operating 
cooperatively can solve some of our problems 


Publicity. Each committee report, as it was shaped, was presented to 
central and regional groups for criticism. It was marked “confidential, not 
for release,” so that press coverage was temporarily limited to write-ups 
of meetings and occasional interviews. After reports were sent to the 
board, they were given to the press, radio, and TV. A publicity committee 
of 18 groups of 100 citizens each, headed by a distinguished Federal 
judge, was set up and began its work. 

While relations with news media had been good all along, the “report- 
end” publicity far exceeded anyone's expectations. Final recommenda- 
tions were printed in whole and televised in part, and there was a daily 
Tun of editorials, interviews, and feature stories, all favorable to the cause 
of better schools. In addition, Detroit citizens of highest repute made 
Speeches to organizations and civic gatherings, especially Chairman 
Romney whose TV appearances were judged remarkably effective. 

There is no doubt, in retrospect, that publicity spread over the whole 
of Detroit and paved the way for action at the polls. Mention should be 
made of fortuitous circumstances, always a factor in shaping public at- 
titudes, For example, the tragic school fire in Chicago, which claimed 87 
lives, happened about this time. The Detroit mayor and city council came 
into the act, making strong statements on fire hazards in the city’s 398 
public and 199 parochial and private schools.* 

“Mayor Miriani appointed a mayor's school safety committee which reported in 
June, 1959, that it would take $3,894,000 to bring the public schools up to minimum 
Safety standards. “We think,” the committee stated, “that the schools could submit 
their own time schedule for city approval, but we also think some kind of a start 
should be made on the program soon.” 
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The Voters Decide. The board had specified that recommendations 
were to be in in time for it to prepare a tax program for the elections in 
April, 1959. During a period of some weeks, recommendations were 
studied by the board of education, superintendent and staff, civic groups 
and taxpayers. Once the board had decided on a course of action, it 
shaped two independent, but supplementary, propositions for submission 
to the electorate. One was for a school tax levy of 7.5 mills and the other 
for a 60-million-dollar bond issue. 

A press editorial comments on election results. 


The campaign which led to the success of yesterday's two school 
proposals was the most intensive in Detroit's history. Two years ago 
a more modest proposal suffered defeat. There was strong opposition 
to any move to increase taxes, ia 

This time, however, no organized opposition developed, nor was 
there any substantial opposition by individuals. By the time the or- 
ganizers got through organizing, there was hardly anybody left to 
oppose the school proposals. 

The millage carried by a vote of 196,102 for, and 110,015 against; 
the bond issue, 137,826 for, and 93,411 against. It was a record spring 
vote in a city election, with 44 per cent of the registered voters bal- 
loting. 


Acting on Recommendations. Following the election, further study was 
made of the 183 recommendations with a view to putting as many as 
possible into effect. Puzzled as to a workable procedure, the board asked 
the superintendent for suggestions. He proposed that his staff sort the 
items and make proposals to the board on a feasible timetable. A counter- 
view by a board member was that recommendations be 
at successive meetings. 

Up to June 10, 1959, the board had acted on 35 items, chiefly on cur- 


riculum. At this meeting Dr. Brownell sought approval of 125 recom- 
mendations selected from all subco 


mmittee reports. A motion to approve, 
made by a board member, was tabled on objection of spokesmen for 
teacher organizations. During the month, board members, superintend- 
ent, and staff held public meetings, listened to citizen views, and ex- 
plained the questionable recommendations. 

Near the end of June, the board approved 119 proposals, making a 
total of 154 voted in. The remainder, 29, including the warmly debated 
school-redistricting issue, were posed for further inquiry, with action 
one way or another due in the fall. 


Beginning in July, the city’s 10,000 teachers received a s 


taken up seriatim 


alary increase 
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of $200. Starting pay for those with a bachelor’s degree will be $4,700, 
and top pay for holders of a doctoral degree and ten years teaching will 
be $7,700. The salary of other personnel, including administrators, was 
raised in varying amounts. 

A 90-million-dollar school-building and remodeling program was 
authorized, involving a new central administration building. A division 
of community relations was created and a head appointed. An area tax 
system, with more revenue for schools, is to be proposed, “town-hall” 
meetings will be held where citizens can express themselves, and a full 
day at school will be provided adolescents who are now on six-hour 
shifts, Numerous curricular and personnel changes have been made. 

Issues on which action was deferred include the school-district bound- 
ary lines, a twelve-month school year, more homework for pupils, and full 
authority to district administrators in employing, rating, promoting, 
and discharging teachers (duties which these officers now share with 
principals and supervisors). 


Here is a very sincere, intelligent, and rewarding effort to im- 
prove a city’s schools. Persons to whom we have talked are inclined 
to attribute its success to the publicity it received. It is indeed un- 
usual for all mass media to push a study-action program of this kind, 
since its costs run to several million dollars. Moreover, with the 
nation so divided in its views on education, the Detroit victory is 
all the more remarkable. Well over half of the millage and bond- 
ing issues voted on in the spring elections by communities in the 
six-county metropolitan area failed to pass. 

Although publicity was a big factor, it was by no means the only 
reason for the success in Detroit. There was the leadership given to 
the project, not only by the central committee chairman and sub- 
committee chairmen, but also by board members who worked tire- 
lessly for better schools. There was the spirit of the central group, 
and also, no doubt, of the regional groups, a matter-of-fact convic- 
tion that the job was not too big, that it could be done. There was 
the Chicago school fire, and, as said, it made for dramatic publicity 
at a moment of great need. There were the citizens of Detroit who 
learned about their schools and who were ready to vote a change. 
There was, above all else, the staff of the Detroit school system, its 
teachers, principals, administrative officers, all. The time and 
thought they gave was a factor second to no other in the city’s re- 
markable accomplishment. 
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The school in the city is not the same as the school in the country, 
and it is time the nation knew this for a fact. It may look the same, 
have the same terms, same courses, same kind of staff, etc., but it 
must become as fast as possible more than a rural heritage, a rural 
transplant. Of concern now is one phase of school-community rela- 
tions, what Darwin would call adaptation to habitat, We have in 
mind, not some grand press for action as in the Detroit case, but 
rather the day-by-day struggle of schools to survive, to grow and 
prosper, and to serve. 

One way in which a school system relates itself to its milieu is 
by cooperation in some form.’ One form is bargaining. A school- 
board bargains to secure good school buildings at low cost, to get 
the best buy on equipment and supplies, to employ personnel at pre- 
vailing wage rates. A school head may relax a policy or postpone its 
enforcement, on parental or other protest, for actions he expects in 
return, a quid pro quo bargain. Bargaining is not, of course, limited 
_ to cities (or to schools), though it bulks larger in such places be- 
cause the volume of business is so great. 

Another form of cooperation is co-optation, the policy of absorb- 
ing new elements into a school system in order to avert a threat to 
the system. This happens, for example, when a critic of education, 
such as a spokesman for business or labor, is elected or appointed 
to a board of education. As an insider he will gain, in theory, an un- 
derstanding of the problems the schools face. The White House 
Conference on Education’ is an instance of “grass-roots” co-optation 
for the betterment of schools on a national scale. A second value of 
co-opting is that it is the best way in which child-centered agencies 
in a community can find goals that are truly compatible. 

Other types of cooperation are merger and coalition. The first 
occurs when units fuse into a common whole, for instance when 
adjacent school districts join in putting on a single adult education 
program or when rural and village schools consolidate, If public 


“For a generalized account applicable to all institutions, see J. D. Thompson and 
W. J. McEwen, “Organizational Goals and Environments: Goal-Setting as An Inter- 
action Process,” American Sociological Review, vol. 23, pp. 23-31, 1958. 


“Report to the President on the White House Conference on Education, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1956. 


i 
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schools in metropolitan areas united to create an adequate tax base 
for all, that would represent a coalition if the school systems did not 
lose their separate identities; otherwise it would be a merger. In so 
far as specific schools have been “infused with value,” as noted 
earlier, their cooperation will be limited by public sentiment for 
separatism. 

Schools, like other institutions, relate themselves to environment 
in a noncooperative way, namely, by competition. They compete 
with other public agencies for tax support and, to an extent, for 
clientele. They compete directly with many occupations for teachers 
and other staff, and some school programs must meet the competi- 
tion of private practitioners who “give lessons” in, for example, the 
performing arts. In broad perspective, the three great educational 
systems of the nation are competitive. T. hese are (1) the academic at 
all levels, (2) the industrial, at plants and in technical centers, and 
(3) the varied programs of training carried on by the armed forces. 
There is need for a study which would compare these large organi- 
zations, for they affect the public interest in countless vital ways. 

School systems should, obviously, know the choices they face in 
any specific situation and study the paths of action open to them. 
Their own research departments, focused on school planning in- 
Stead of prosaic matters, could lead the way. Wrong guesses over a 
Period of time can wreck the schools and destroy public faith in 
them. There is, in sum, every reason for schools to ponder their ties 
to environment and to improve their decision making. 


COORDINATION AND SELF-STUDY 


Cooperation is one way, as said, in which the institutions of a 
Place, or its subsystems, such as health services, relate themselves to 
milieu. Let us continue the thought, understanding that competition 
Is present, that it coexists with cooperation in every free-enterprise 
Society. 


Government is, of course, the great way in which an area tackles 


its common survival problems. In big cities this can mean action of 
the mayor and council, and it can mean a count at the polls where 
Citizens decide. Another kind of coordination is the action of volun- 
tary civic groups, for example a united fund drive, a council of 
Social agencies, or a community council. Area self-study enters the 
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picture when a crisis arises. Agencies are not functioning well, co- 
operation is poor, and the services people expect are not provided. 

In Detroit, the subcommittee that studied school-community re- 
lations recommended creation of an all-city council on education. 
The aim was to set up a mechanism by which the major institutions 
and agencies could coordinate their interests in children, and thus 
improve their services. They could share information and planning 
in child health, family care, police and court services, parks and 
recreation, youth commissions, church youth programs, boys’ clubs, 
settlements, and schooling. They could engage jointly in research 
studies and in experimental action projects. 

Where such councils are found in cities, they do not themselves 
operate regular service programs. They are a clearing house for 
ideas, a device to get personnel acquainted, a channel for across- 
the-table thinking. They exchange agency concerns, study trends 
and conditions, and bring findings to the attention of their members 
and the community. Some have, on invitation, represented youth 
interests to the common council, city planning, or other offices, Such 
councils are, of course, no stronger and no better than the good will, 
intelligence, and determination which member units bring to them. 

The idea of self-study is, no doubt, as old as organized group life, 
as ancient at least as man’s dream of improving his lot. In its more 
recent, sophisticated forms, it is to a degree a protest against tradi- 
tional research. Corey’s criticism of academic researchers is illustra- 
tive.” 


They seem to believe, however, that their published discoveries will, 
in due course . . . bring about changes for the better. The fact that the 
professional researcher is rarely if ever actively engaged in trying to do 
something about the problem he is studying is cited as a virtue. Concern 
about practical action resulting from his research might contaminate 
his data, his experimental design, his reputation with his peers, 


From this critic’s standpoint, academic research has not obtained 
the results expected of it. A study becomes just another study, 
printed and filed away somewhere, with little or no impact on school 
policies and practices. “Action research” (self-study under a differ- 

* Stephen M. Corey, Action Research to Improve School Practices, Bureau of Pub- 


lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1953, p. 5. Used by 
permission of publishers. 
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ent name) is believed to be better, that is, to be more effective in 
securing changes in the schools. 

Self-study, as we understand it, is pointed toward three objectives. 
One is fact finding; another is involvement of influential persons; 
and the third, a consequence of these two, is public support of pro- 
posed change actions. At times so much weight is put on items 2 and 


INDIVIDUALS REPRESENTING TOTAL COMMUNITY 


Sponsoring 
committee 


Technical 
Asst. dir. consultants 


“Study committees 
Worker 

recruitment (os needed) 
and training 
committee 


Clerical stoff 


Report writers 


Analysts 


Fic, 32, A Proposed Pattern of Self-study Organization in Cities of 50,000 or More. 


8 that 1 suffers. What are called “facts” become only a thin cover for 
teforms which the action group had in mind all along. This does not 
need to happen, but anyone who has worked in these civic projects 
will know how hard it can be to uncover the multitude of facts on 
Which proposals should be based. 

The aim in Figure 32 is to suggest a way of organizing self-study 
groups in medium to large cities or, for that matter, in other sizable 
units such as counties or states. In general, the lay board should be 
Tepresentative of the community on several counts, and it is in con- 
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trol of policy making. Skilled persons in research are responsible for 
fact finding, including the training of volunteer workers. Study com- 
mittees can be organized on either an interest or a geographical 
basis or both, as long as they represent the area as a whole. Their 
chairmen, or spokesmen, should be members of the central executive 
committee, depending on the size desired for that group." 

In summary, this unit concludes Part III. The first chapter con- 
cerned the healthy public school. We have a lot to learn about why 
some schools are effective and morale is high, and why some schools 
are not. Our views on this question at present are tentative. Chapter 
15 dealt with group dynamics in school settings; its aim was to 
further the skillful use of the group in the education of its members. 
In this chapter, the theme has been community action for better 
schools, with Detroit representing a timely example. This case was 
followed by remarks on the school’s relation to community, area 
coordination, and the organization of self-studies. Comments have 
been general, since any concrete community case is a study in itself. 


Problems and Projects 


1. Is it difficult, truly, to “take stock” of public schools in big cities and to 
work for their improvement? Explain. 

2. If you have ever participated in a citizens advisory committee for better 
schools, tell about your experience. Pass on to the class what you are able to 
learn by interviewing two or three professors who do this kind of work. 

3. Write a review of either the Biddle or King volume, listing the principles 
that guide each author in working with small communities. 

4. Go over the Detroit case, critically, in a panel discussion; consider the 
aims of the project, its organization, the action process, the recommend: 
and the campaign for millage and bonding. 

5. Turn in to a student team, which will summarize the data, your choice 
of the three most important recommendations made by the Detroit Citizens 


Advisory Committee. Also name the three most unlikely to be acted on favor- 
ably by the board of education. 


ations, 


* The Detroit Citizens Committee study was not set up in this “tight-ship” manner. 
At its start, the writer proposed that regional committees be represented on the 
central committee, but a motion lost on test vote. This left regional groups free to 
relate themselves as they wished to the central organization. Apparently the regional 
groups secured all the coordination they wanted on this informal basis, yet they had 
no official representation on (and no vote in) the central body. Since each of th 
groups made its own studies and Prepared its own re 
central committee—on which the board of educ: 
benefit fully from the various regional reviews. 


ese 
port, recommendations of the 
ation acted—did not, in our opinion, 
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6. What, in your opinion, is the major weakness of community self-study, 
the point at which these action projects are most likely to fail? 

7. Have you thought much about your job roles as a teacher—a pedagogue, 
man of knowledge, moral paragon, stranger, servant of society, expert in child 
development, community leader? Tell how you plan to keep these several roles 
in harmony. 
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CONCLUSION 


Chapter 17 


THE EDUCATION OF EDUCATORS 


Neither the wishes of students nor those of the public determine 
the nature of higher education. The nature of higher education 
is determined by its fundamental mission, namely, to discover 
and to teach the truth. 
—Harold W. Stoke 
. to excite the judgment briefly rather than to inform it 


tediously. 
—Bacon 


An assumption we have made right along is that most students, 
when they come to college, come to enter a chosen profession. 
Further, it has been assumed that, for those who plan to go into 
teaching, the most important thing they can bring to any job is a 
Philosophy of education. A school position will require three kinds 
of abilities: knowing, caring for, and doing. A fourth quality is good 
judgment, a way of combining all abilities in effective problem 
solving, What one seeks, therefore, at college is the optimal growth 
of the self in these functions. 

In bringing the book to a close, let us study the education of 
educators within a framework of the professions. What is a profes- 
sion? Is education a profession? How do well-organized professions, 
Such as medicine, prepare practitioners? What changes take place 
m neophytes as they undergo training? Do study findings here apply 
to teacher education? Lastly, where does a course on school and 
Community fit into the picture? 


THE PROFESSIONS 


What is a profession? Is business a profession? The ministry? 
Education? Carpentry? Housekeeping? A profession is a work pur- 
347 
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suit, one person’s effort to find a place in the workaday world. It is 
the kind of occupation which, in bygone times, was termed a voca- 
tion, a “calling.” Individuals were called (summoned or guided) 
into a pursuit that was of urgent concern to the Almighty, namely, 
the priesthood, ministry, or rabbinate. All who heeded underwent 
training and accepted vows which involved great self-discipline and 
sacrifice. Any ambition other than to serve God, and thus to serve 
mankind, was considered less worthy. 

Presently, in human history, two more ministries were recognized. 
Even before Hippocrates (circa 460-357 x.c.), father of medicine, 
the art of healing was endowed with professional attributes.’ So has 
it been with the law, the protection of the innocent and punishment 
of the guilty; and in modern times a host of service callings, such as 
education, have achieved professional status. Since professionals 
must earn a living, they are compensated, usually quite well, yet the 
dominant idea is service, a labor of love beyond anything money 
can buy for the individual. 

With so many work pursuits today seeking to professionalize, with 
countless semiprofessions and pseudo professions in being, it is in- 
teresting to speculate on when, exactly, an occupation becomes a 
profession. Is nursing as yet a profession? Dentistry? Mortuary 
service? Diplomacy? Social work? 

Hughes,” as we understand him, rests an answer on four points. 
There is, first, a strong feeling of identity, unity, and continuity 
among members, a sense of sharing a common destiny. This charac- 
teristic of a true profession is a pattern of many parts: ideas, role 
images, technical language, names of great founders and innovators, 
critical turning points in history, in sum, everything that goes to 
build the concept of colleagueship. Second, there is the licensing of 
practitioners, the permission granted them by law and custom to 
perform certain vital but dangerous functions, i.e., for the physician 
to practice surgery, the minister to save souls, the lawyer to prose- 
cute or defend. Third, every profession claims a mandate to do 
what its members are licensed to do and more. It presumes to tell 

1 Big steps forward have come only in the past hundred years or less, starting with 


discovery of cause-effect relations between agents of disease and illness. See a his- 
tory of medicine, for example, R, H, Shyrock, The Development of Modern Medicine, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1947. 

*Everett C. Hughes, “The Study of Occupations,” in Robert K. Merton et al., 
Sociology Today, Basic Books, Inc., New York, 1959, pp. 442-458, 
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society what is good and right for it all along a broad professional 
front. Fourth, “when such a presumption is granted as legitimate,” 
concludes Hughes, “a profession in the full sense has come into 
being.” 

A profession is, to repeat, one of many kinds of work pursuits. It 
is the kind in which members acquire a body of systematic knowl- 
edge on which their work with people is based, develop an in-group 
feeling of belonging and responsibility, assume an attitude of moral 
concern toward clients, and join together in association to advance 
the profession, to control member ethics, and so on. On the other 
side of the picture, society sets minimum requirements for entering 
each profession, grants a license or mandate or both to its members, 
and supervises under law their practice of the profession. 


ON BECOMING A PROFESSIONAL 


Here we want to study the process of becoming a professional and 
to discuss some phases of the education of students for a profession. 
The area chosen, if it is to be of most use to education majors, should 
be outside their field of professional study so that they can make 
a comparison if they wish. 

Our selection is medicine, for several reasons. It is among the 
oldest, best-organized, and most respected professions. It is based 
heavily on the natural sciences, and thus contrasts with vocations 
such as education which are rooted deeply in the liberal arts and 
humanities. Medicine is rigorous in its selection, retention, and 
training of students. Further, since sociologists have studied it more 
fully than they have any other profession, a large literature on 
medical sociology can be consulted by education majors. 


Stages in a Medical Career’ 


Choice of a Career. What motivates a person to seek a career in medi- 
cine? Every profession is selective, medicine highly so, and the end of 


° Based chiefly on Oswald Hall, “Stages of a Medical Career,” American Journal 
of Sociology, vol. 53, pp. 327-336, 1948; Robert K. Merton et al., The Student 
Physician, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1957; E. C. Hughes, The 
Making of a physician,” Human Organization, vol. 14, pp. 21-23, 1956; Howard G. 
Becker and Blanche Geer, “The Fate of Idealism in Medical School,” American 


Sociological Review, vol. 23, pp- 50-56, 1958. 
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the road is far distant. Ambition is, therefore, a functional thing, a force 
that controls present conduct in the interest of a future goal. 

To become a physician, a student must complete high school and, as a 
rule, four years in college; then he must spend three to four years at medi- 
cal school. He must have a year or two of internship and, if the student 
wants to specialize, perhaps two years of hospital residency. All along, 
the individual’s record must be not good, but excellent, for instruction is 
costly. Not much teaching can be done in large groups; most of it must 
be individualized. Four years in most medical schools will cost from 
$16,000 to $20,000, in contrast to $10,000 to $12,000 in other areas of pro- 
fessional education. In medicine, a student will pay about 10 per cent of 
these costs. 

Most theories of vocational choice stress that it is an ongoing process, 
that choice moves from vague and general career plans to specific and 
realistic ones. Some studies distinguish between primary choice, the ini- 
tial desire to become a doctor, and secondary choice, the selection of a 
field or speciality within the profession. 

By far the majority of doctors in the studies we have seen trace their 
primary choice of a career to the advice of families, friends, and local 
groups. One type of family has not only the means to help the individual 
but also to guide him in secondary choices, whereas another type of home 
cannot do the first of these, much less the second—or can do the first 
but not the second since the latter implies intimate knowledge of the 
profession. 

“My parents were too poor to help me,” said one physician, a general 
practitioner, “yet I was sure that I was going to be a doctor. My mother 
had impressed that on me since I was three years old.” This man made 
his way for himself, a task almost impossible today. Another physician, 
a successful specialist, came from a medical family. He was given all the 
funds he needed. “They planned each step of the way with me, including 
academic courses, medical school work, internship, and residence,” After- 
wards, this doctor joined his father in a well-established practice. 

The Freshman Year. Medicine is a highly visible profession in the 
sense that the family doctor is known to everyone. Students tend to enter 
medical school with the idealistic notion, implicit in lay culture, that the 
healing art is a wonderful thing, that they are going to devote their lives 
to the service of mankind. Judging from published studies, they believe 
that medicine is made up of a great body of proved facts, that these facts 
will be of immediate and practical use to them as physicians. They enter 
school expecting to work hard so that they will master the facts and be- 
come good doctors. 


The first year is in some respects a disappointment. Students find that 
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they will not be near patients; their teachers are Ph.D.’s and not medical 
specialists; and their courses (anatomy excepted) are in part a repetition 
of college days. They are told in many ways that there is more to modern 
medicine than they can possibly learn; they begin to wonder if they can 
learn all they need to know to be good practitioners. Their expectation 
of hard work is substantiated. They put in an eight-hour day of classes 
and labs, and average four to five hours’ study at night and on weekends. 

Some students, the most able, keep trying to get it all, only to grow 
more and more worried about falling behind. The majority decide that, 
since they can’t learn everything, they must “dope out” exactly what to 
master, i.e. material needed to pass exams. “What the faculty wants” 
becomes an overriding concern; it leads, as a consequence, to conniving 
on the part of students, for instance to tip-offs on exams and to the study 
of old exam files. By this time, the lowest achievers have been “guided 
out” into what is tacitly called a less rigorous profession. 

In general, students grow cynical as to the value of their medical 
studies in the first year. They feel that the real thing, the learning they 
are after, has been postponed, maybe to the next year. One part of their 
training does not disappoint them, namely, the shock of dealing with 
cadavers, This experience does not, however, produce cynicism. It ap- 
pears to increase the idealistic view of medicine by acquainting learners 
with some of the unpleasantness of a doctor's life. 

A by-product of the first year is student culture, the consensus that 
arises in the give-and-take of school experience. Cynicism is part of this, 
along with griping, minor cheating, and ratings of courses and instruc- 
tors. Student culture changes naturally, as neophytes become more im- 
mersed in the profession. : 

Later Years at College. Both the work load and the anxiety over exams 
increase in the sophomore year. Students begin some medical activities, 
mostly in the first course in physical diagnosis and attendance at autopsies. 
During the next two years, the clinical years, doctors-to-be do what they 
are expected to do on entering medicine, namely, work with patients who 
are admitted to the teaching hospitals or seen in the clinics. Each patient 
is assigned to a student who interviews him, writes up his medical his- 
tory, gives a physical examination, makes a diagnosis, and indicates the 
treatment he would use were he in charge. In sessions with faculty 
physicians, often at the patient's bedside, the young medic is quizzed on 
his work and asked to explain and defend diagnoses. 

Contact with patients, as in all professions that deal directly with 
clients, brings on a new set of conditions. The student no longer feels the 
pressure created by course exams, in fact he is told that tests are less 
significant than are his efforts to handle a steady stream of patients. He 
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must, of course, care for the sick in ways that will please staffmen under 
whom he trains and, at the same time, he must find time to “read up” on 
diseases and treatments which relate to his cases. 

Some studies speak about the loss at this point of idealistic views, 
about the cynicism into which the average student drifts. This change 
is indeed evident. The fact is that the learner becomes preoccupied with 
the technical aspects of cases, matters on which he is repeatedly ex- 
amined. Moreover, his position as low man in the hospital hierarchy con- 
cerns him. He is allowed little of the responsibility he would like to as- 
sume. For example, he cannot write orders, and he must secure permis- 
sion to perform services in which he feels fully competent. 

From the first to the fourth year, students appear to move in the di- 
rection of what they conceive their own consensus to be. To illustrate, in 
a study of the four classes in one medical school, there was little differ- 
ence in student choice of preferred fields in which to specialize. Surgery 
was given top rank, public health the lowest rank, with preferences al- 
most as strong among freshmen as among seniors. On a number of socio- 
metric questions (who is your best teacher, which teacher do you like 
best, to whom would you take your scholastic problems, etc.), half of 
the students confined their replies to only eight staff members out of a 
faculty of over two hundred. 

As the end of school draws near, the student’s initial idealism reas- 
serts itself. Seniors take more interest in the ethical issues confronting 
the physician, for instance whether it is right to keep patients with fatal 
illness alive as long as possible. Even though students know that few doc- 
tors can always live up to the standards they have been taught, the 
soon-to-be doctors resolve in their shoptalk to do so. Some begin to think 
of training for a speciality, where it will be more nearly possible to know 
all there is to know. A number discuss partnerships or other ways of 
avoiding a work load which would make it difficult to give patients the 
time, care, and study believed to be ideal. 

Fitting into the Profession. Any kind of professional service in any 
large community is practiced through an institutional network. In respect 
to medicine, there are doctors’ offices, hospitals, clinics, medical boards, 
local and state and national associations, The young medic must be in- 
corporated into this subsystem, a task not so easy as it might appear to 
be. Consider a single unit, the hospital. 

The hospital is a hierarchial structure, a work system built on a fine 
division of labor, close functional interdependence, and sharply graded 
status levels. Doctors are ranked in ascending order as intern, extern, 
staff member, staff associate, and on into administration, with all positions 
forming a ladder of many steps. Within departments, there is competition, 
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and between departments cooperation is limited somewhat by the 
struggle for prestige. In the community itself, hospitals are ranked and, 
according to one study, the movement of doctors between hospitals is 
not great. 

In the words of a department head in a big-city hospital: “Not all in- 
terns can fit in here. Some are troublemakers who can’t help being that 
way. If they get in, they disrupt hospital efficiency. That is why we don’t 
hold competitive examinations for internships.” Pressed to give an ex- 
ample, he named Jewish interns. “Now there is something about Jews in 
medicine. Of course there is prejudice against them . . . but there is 
something else. They seem to lack a sense of balance. They find too 
many things wrong, too many symptoms. They tend to overtreat their pa- 
tients.” 

It is clear from such statements that hospital appointments are not 
made on technical competence alone. Personal and family factors carry 
considerable weight, as do socioeconomic and ethnic backgrounds.* 

Acquiring a Clientele. For the young doctor, this is a competitive 
quest since he must not only attract patients but hold them. The highest- 
paid physicians are the specialists, the lowest the general practitioners. 
In regard to the first, several studies strongly suggest that practice of a 
speciality cannot be achieved without the active support of colleagues 
both in general and specialized practice. Moreover, the specialist must 
have some way of reciprocating with doctors who refer cases to him. 
Ethical standards apply here, and so do laws and customs. Beneath these, 
however, imbedded in person-to-person relations, one finds the attitudes 
and understandings which, in final analysis, control the practice of medi- 
cine, as in any other profession. 

Asked how one got ahead in practice, a busy surgeon replied: There 
are just two things. Do good work and your reputation will get around. 
Second, don’t talk about yourself or your cases, for doctors are a jealous 
group. . 

“In medicine,” he went on, “one has to build on a solid foundation. 
This goes for the kind of training one gets and the type of clientele he 


“Jews comprise about 7 per cent of Chicago’s population but make up around 30 
per cent of the city’s physicians. In a study of Chicago doctors, it was found that 
“for both specialists and general practitioners, Jewish physicians are most likely to 
practice in the Loop, followed in descending order by Anglo-Saxons, Irish, Italians, 
and Poles.” Anglo-Saxon rate of Loop practice did not differ from the expected rate, 
whereas rates for Irish, Italians, and Poles were lower. The conclusion was that 
doctors who are members of ethnic groups that are overrepresented in medicine are 
likely to specialize and to practice in downtown Chicago, because of prestige values. 
See Stanley Lieberson, “Ethnic Groups and the Practice of Medicine,” American 
Sociological Review, vol. 23, pp. 542-549, 1958. 
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gathers. . . . My practice is largely a personal kind. One person is 
pleased and he tells another. There is very little referred work, for I do 
not give any quid pro quo to doctors who send patients. I do not allow 
them to act as assistants at operations, thus to receive assistant fees. Oper- 
ating is teamwork, and only my own assistants can work together satisfac- 
torily.” 

“Fee splitting,” another doctor said, “is a pretty necessary thing for a 
young fellow who is getting started and has overhead to pay and a fam- 
ily to feed. A doctor sends him a case as a starter. If the youngster re- 
ciprocates in some way, a relationship develops without anything much 
ever being said.” 

This practitioner viewed a career in medicine as having three periods 
or stages: an upgrade, a plateau, and a downgrade. “Doctors don’t usually 
discuss the downgrade. Partly it is the competition of young men coming 
in, and partly a matter of patients retiring the doctor. A practice may 
shrivel to where it does not demand the full time of even an aging man, 
though the reverse can also be true.” 


At conferences and in writings when leaders in education discuss 
the further professionalization of their field, medicine is often cited 
as an example on which to pattern. What can prospective teachers 
and practicing school personnel learn from the account just given? 
Are there risks in drawing too close a parallel, since every profession 
is different? These are questions that college classes in education 
may well concentrate on, analyze, and conclude about. 

One can find in this record, in medical classrooms, labs, and hos- 
pitals, many marks of a true profession in the socialization of its 
neophytes. There is a deep devotion to the practice of medicine, a 
pervasive in-group spirit. There is a strong accent on empirical 
science and research, and instructors are expected to contribute to 
research. The work atmosphere, as we have observed it, is not re- 
laxed, not intimate and permissive, as in most teacher-educating 
programs. It is hurried, busily impersonal, and heavily charged with 
tasks to be done. 

Students in medicine have high anxiety levels, even the best stu- 
dents, and well they may for their studies are rough. Much is ex- 
pected of them, much is required, and “flunk lists” cut away at their 
numbers. On-the-job training in hospitals and clinics is decidedly 
better, better planned and supervised and graded, than is the cor- 
responding experience—practice teaching, child study—for teachers. 
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Our impression is that medical training in most of the nation’s 
accredited schools of medicine compares very favorably with the 
work offered in any other practicing profession. 

In universities here and abroad, medicine may be termed a 
science profession (as is engineering, for example) in distinction to 
humane professions, such as social work, nursing, and education. 
Medical work is deeply rooted in the life sciences, notably in biology 
and chemistry, whereas teacher education draws on the behavioral 
sciences, the arts and humanities. Whether the latter's dependence 
on these social-psychological areas is as great as that of medicine 
on the science disciplines is a matter of conjecture. Clearly a 
weighty trend in the preparation of school personnel is to increase 
the knowledge content in all curricular fields. 


LIBERAL ARTS AND THE PROFESSIONS 


University curricula are so specialized today—restricted may be 
a better term—that education majors can spend years at college and 
go on into graduate work without ever having considered how the 
liberal arts (and sciences) are related to the professional schools, 
including, of course, education. 

First, we question whether some of the dichotomies discussed in 
current writings actually exist. There is, for example, the so-called 
problem of whether to educate for a “scholarly life” or an occupa- 
tion. The first is called “graduate” and the other “professional” edu- 
cation, Admittedly the two kinds of training are not the same, and 
the difference is evident on any campus. However, neither points 
toward a high road or a low road, work that is scholarly or un- 
scholarly, basic or applied. If a university is “a community of 
scholars,” its prime mission is “to discover and to teach the truth.” 
Within this common goal, there is unity and diversity, There is most 
of all an interdependence which can only be impaired by wishing 
a plague upon one house or the other within the academic family. 

Although there is no simple definition of a liberal education—one 
with which experts will not quarrel—the following will do.* 


Men and women are liberally educated to the degree that they are 
literate and articulate in verbal discourse, in the languages of the arts, 
in the symbolical language of science; informed concerning their social 


5 Bulletin, Association of American Colleges, vol. 29, p. 277, 1943. 
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and spiritual environment and their relationships thereto; . . . sensitive 
to all the values that endow life with meaning and significance; and able 
to understand the present in perspective of the past and the future, and 
to decide and act as responsible moral beings. 


What professional school would not accept this as a good base on 
which to build job specialization? To do otherwise would produce, 
in our opinion, skilled persons who are uneducated. To build upon 
such a base is, incidentally, one reason why would-be and semipro- 
fessions seek university connections. 

Professional education is vocational education, but in a special 
sense. It is preparation for an occupational role in which the mastery 
of complex technical knowledge and abilities are prime requisites. 
Further, every profession—and the society that legitimates it—exacts 
other requirements of practitioners, for instance a moral concern for 
clients and a devotion to the public good. 

In view of the fact that liberal arts areas give this same type of job 
training to their majors, is there no difference between liberal and 
vocational learning, assuming both are broadly based? Our majors 
in schoolwork have debated this at length and the main point they 
come up with, the solid point, has to do with the particular slanting 
given to the KVSJ complex (knowledge, values, skills, judgment) 
needed in working with people. Where, as in science disciplines, 
one is dealing with ideas, instruction can be fully oriented in terms 
of this intellectual function. In the service professions, how to assist 
people is also a most important learning, It is necessary to figure out 
how persons are geared emotionally, how they tend to act, what 
motivates them. Thus the sympathetic understanding of people is 
the primary mark of the professional vocation. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS AND VALUES 


An issue of great concern to educators has been posed by Jacobs’ 
in his study of value changes or lack of value changes in college 
students. In the space available, we shall examine this study, other 
studies in process, and two critiques of the Jacobs report. 

In his 178-page work, Jacobs first presents a profile of student 

° Philip E. Jacobs, Changing Values in College: An Exploratory Study of the Impact 


of College, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1957. Sponsored by the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation. 
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values; and then, in order, he takes up the value outcomes of college 
education, influence of the curriculum, impact of the instructor, 
effects of different teaching methods, the “peculiar potency” of some 
colleges, and concludes with a review of research on student per- 
sonality. The author’s own brief summary of findings is as follows:* 


l. The values of American college students are remarkably homo- 
geneous, considering the variety of their backgrounds and their relatively 
unrestricted opportunities for freedom of thought and personal develop- 
ment, 

2. The main effect of higher education on student values is to bring 
about general acceptance of a body of standards and attitudes character- 
istic of college-bred men and women in America. 

3. For the most part, students’ values do not vary greatly whether they 
have pursued a conventional liberal-arts program, an integrated general- 
education curriculum, or a professional-vocational option. 

4. Quality of teaching has little effect upon the value-outcomes of 
students’ general education. 

5. The method of instruction seems to have only a minor influence on 
students’ value judgments. 

6. Similar as the patterns of student values appear on a mass view, the 
intellectual, cultural, or moral climate of some institutions stands out as 


having a peculiar potency. 
7. Recent research has identified certain personality characteristics of 


students which filter their educational experiences. 


The major finding is that the basic values of students remain very 
constant through the college years. “The changes which have been 
observed . . . are mainly changes on the surface of personality. 
They do not really involve the fundamental values which shape a 
student’s life pattern.” Colleges exert “a socializing rather than a 
liberalizing impact on values,” that is, they increase student toler- 
ances so that individuals “can move about with minimum friction in 


a heterogeneous culture.” 

Discussions of the Jacobs’ study, as Lazarsfeld® notes, have moved 
along three lines. Some critics accept the factual data but question 
the author’s conclusions and interpretations. They state either that it 
is not the task of the college to inculcate values or that college stu- 


*Philip E. Jacobs, “Does Higher Education Influence Student Values?” NEA 
Journal, pp. 35-38, January, 1958. 

5 Paul F. Lazarsfeld in a “Foreward” to Allen H. Barton, Studying the Effects of 
College Education, Edward W. Hazen Foundation, New Haven, Conn., 1959. 
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dents look all right as they are. Other critics view the concept of 
values within a framework of philosophical thought, distinguishing 
between what persons want and consider right with the normative 
issue of what is good and right. The third set of critics seeks to ex- 
plicate what Jacobs has done with the studies at his disposal, and 
to restate the value problem for more exact research. 

Since the term value is interpreted in many ways, the first step in 
understanding the report is to see what the author means. He states 
explicitly that by values he means “standards for decision making.” 
Put in other terms, values, expressed in words and by deeds, are 
moral criteria by which persons decide what to do and how to act. 

Unfortunately, in the 354 studies reviewed neither all the re- 
searchers nor the author held to this concept. That is, Jacobs uses 
and concludes from many kinds of data—ability to do critical think- 
ing, beliefs, feelings, knowledge, etc.—which, while related to 
values, are not values per se. These and other matters are, presum- 
ably, determinants of the standards by which decisions are made. 
Thus the report suffers from its omnium-gatherum nature and con- 
sequent ambiguity. 

Values, as said, may be inferred from what persons say or do, One 
study approach is to construct indicators, such as scales, on which 
valid measurements can be obtained. Many of the studies reviewed 
are of this sort, that is, they attempt to measure students’ assertions 
of what .they would do in real-life situations, or should do, or what 
they like or dislike, believe or disbelieve, want, need, or prefer, For 
the most part, it seems to us, the author’s concem is with norms 
rather than interests, duties rather than rights, and particularly with 
what he describes as “broad value-judgments.” 

From the above point of view, Jacobs reaches the conclusion that 
colleges do not change fundamental student values, that changes 
are on the surface of personality. What the author had expected and 
what most of the researchers sought to measure were changes in the 
direction of greater liberalism, stronger commitment to free think- 
ing, more concern for political and social issues, in sum a type of 
college man or woman who would differ in these respects from non- 
peers as well as from the general population. In Riesman’s 
words:°® 


? David Riesman, “The ‘Jacobs Report,” 


” American Sociological Review, vol. 23, p. 
733, 1958. 
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Whatever the quarrels about methods, Jacobs’ view of the moral cli- 
mate among students in the United States today confirms what many 
faculty members think. He regards three-quarters of them [students] as 
out for the main chance, lacking in any sense of solidarity or community, 
tolerant of others out of flexibility rather than out of high principle—all 
too well prepared as future organization men (and their wives). 


At one point Jacobs treats briefly with what, in his judgment, 
faculties want in students—what they want, work for, and expect. 
However much professors may deplore the apathy of the young, 
the Babbittry and skin-deepness, it is possible that some welcome 
these attitudes as a justification for their preoccupation with re- 
search, their lack of interest in teaching. Others may condone failure 
to effect changes in liberal directions with the rationalization that 
colleges should serve only to give intellectual stimulation, not to 
alter basic values except as this may happen incidentally. 

Again, to quote Riesman:”° 


The university today, more I would think than big business, is a refuge 


for individualists . . . who tend to shun commitment to communal or 
collegiate values other than those implicit in their own discipline or in 
a religion of science. . . . At times such professors may be ambivalent 


about those ties with students which are based on mutual interest ina 
professional or preprofessional task. They may regret not having a wider 
fellowship with undergraduates, but they may also realize that a student 
audience can interfere with scholarly pursuits and, at many institutions, 


with the esteem of colleagues. 


In fairness, it should be said that few of the inquiries on which 
Jacobs bases his account have studied faculties. In only two places, 
at Harvard and Yale, so far as we know, have social scientists been 
turned loose on college campuses, though the Bennington, Sarah 
Lawrence, and Wesleyan studies approximate this. It is true also 
that faculty members appear, but in inconclusive ways, in re- 
searches that deal with teaching methods.” 

Listing the above institutions reminds us of a puzzling conclu- 
sion in the Jacobs’ report, the “peculiar potency” of some colleges 
to change student outlooks. Harvard, Haverford, Wesleyan, Antioch, 


* Ibid, p. 734. 
“ For example at Sarah Lawrence College, Harold Taylor (ed.), Essays in Teach- 


ing, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1950. 
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and Reed, the author says, turn out students who are “different”— 
students who have a sense of obligation to community, a concern 
for international relations, who have, in sum, basic, liberal views. 
Why? To what is this effect due? Did students hold these ideas be- 
fore going to college, or did college change the students? If the 
latter, what aspects of college were functional—classrooms, informal 
discussions with teachers, student groups, campus activities, outside 
community experiences, kinds of books read, speakers on campus? 
The studies cited in the report do not answer these questions. 

Lazarsfeld* speculates on how this puzzle might be solved. The 
question is, if student values change, how much of the change can 
be attributed to the impact of college? Young people, with known 
characteristics, would be randomly assigned to types of colleges that 
differed in a planned way; they would be further assigned, under 
the same conditions, to fields of study and modes of instruction. 
Matched control groups would be sent out to work on completion 
of high school. “Then we might be able to say,” he concludes, “what 
changes are due to simple maturation and progress into adult social 
roles, what changes are due to college attendance, and what changes 
each type of college [parts or aspects of colleges?] produces.” This 
is, of course, an imaginary proposition, for young people and their 
parents in a free society plan their own careers, 

Since colleges are freely selected, a major problem in studying 
their effects on students is how to control “talent supply.” That is, 
until one knows the supplies of intellectual ability on which different 
colleges draw in enrolling students, colleges can scarcely be com- 
pared on the basis of student achievements. A study of “faculty be- 
haviors which motivate students to seek the Ph.D. degree” is rele- 
vant here. Though not a study of values, the work is suggestive for 
future research into student values, 

What Thistlethwaite” did was to use the annual National Merit 
Scholarship Programs as a talent-supply index. These competitions 
provided a record of the enrollment of over 9,600 talented students 
in 511 colleges in the years from 1939 to 1945. Having found the 
number of each college’s graduates who, after their first degree, 
went on to earn the doctorate in the years 1950 to 1956, he con- 


"Op. cit., p. 8. 


“Donald L. Thistlethwaite, “College Environments and the Development of 
Talent,” Science, vol. 130, pp. 71-76, 1959. 
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structed two “productivity measures,” one for the natural sciences, 
the other for the arts, humanities, and social sciences. He could then 
set up an expected rate of Ph.D. productivity for each college as 
determined from its enrollment of talent students and its actual rate 
of producing Ph.D.’s. 

Findings were that women’s colleges ranked low in stimulating 
their students to seek the Ph.D. degree, professional schools ranked 
highest in Ph.D. productivity in the natural sciences and lowest— 
even below the women’s colleges—in the arts, humanities, and social 
sciences. Tax-supported universities were outstandingly productive 
of the doctorate in the natural sciences. Protestant institutions 
tended to rank higher than Catholic, and the South was low in com- 
parison with other geographical areas. 

To identify faculty behaviors which motivated students, 36 col- 
leges and universities of varying rates of productivity were com- 
pared by means of student reports. All these institutions had large 
numbers of Merit Scholarship winners or near-winners, An average 
of 25 students reported on each college, the range being from 12 
to 47 observers in each institution. 

Faculties of colleges high in natural science productivity were 
informal and friendly in contacts with students, exacting in their 
stress on scholarship of high quality for themselves and their stu- 
dents, not concerned with riding herd on students to see that they 
studied, and decidedly nondirective in their teaching. In the arts, 
humanities, and social sciences, a somewhat different pattern of 
traits was found. Faculties who were highly successful in stimulating 
work for the Ph.D. degree were themselves top rate and had excel- 
lent teaching resources. They made a broad, intellectual approach 
to their subject fields, encouraged critical controversy, had many 
nonclass contacts with students, put emphasis on independent 
study, and advocated a flexible, adjustive curriculum fitted more or 
less to student interests and needs. 

Although the above study rests upon assumptions which should 
be checked, the project is important since further work of this kind 
may point to ways of improving higher education. Judging from the 
data given, the instructor does play a significant role in motivating 
undergraduates to go on for the doctorate. Do teachers also stimu- 
late in these same students a reexamination of their values? Whether 
or not this is done, it would be desirable to analyze the data at hand 
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on the issue, and perhaps to design a new inquiry with the value 
question as its central focus. 

To return to the Jacobs’ inquiry, the author's synthesis of research 
on “values” is of genuine value. What he studied were college stu- 
dents and college cultures in relation to college faculties. Though 
we doubt that many of his conclusions were proved, including the 
major one that colleges do not change basic values, our presumption 
is that this may be true. At the very least a hypothesis has been set 
up which demands further and more precise study. It is not easy for 
us to see how a faculty can fulfill its commitment to any practicing 
profession unless it makes a serious effort to assist students in acquir- 
ing the values that they (the students) judge foundational to the 
profession and to a democratic life. 


A WORD TO CONCLUDE 


One can imagine that all education courses will seek changes in 
students. Specific aims and methods will differ, but each instructor 
will expect evidence from learners of their growth and development. 
In the type of school and community course for which the present 
volume is written, we would anticipate—and instruct for—the kinds 
of learnings listed earlier, that is, changes in knowledge, values, 
skills, and judgment.” 

The knowledge we have in mind relates to the Parts of the book— 
to community study and the themes developed, to acculturation of 
the young and the work of the school, and to the school keeping 
itself in a healthy state as well as offering leadership in the com- 
munity. Many values are implicit in all of this, chiefly a concern for 
people, a commitment to the common good, and use of the school, 
not only to search for and teach the truth, but to improve the life of 
young people. Skills, as everyone is aware, are ways of doing things; 
they involve the ability to perform complex acts effectively, and as 
such they are basic in every service profession. 


It is in teaching judgment, good judgment in decision making, 
that we have, by our evidence, done most poorly in our classes, This 
has led us to puzzle over the meaning of judgment, its psychology, 


n zi s P 
For comment and cases on teaching for these learning outcomes, see Cook, 


School Problems in Human Relations, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957, Chap. 
3. 
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how it can be checked prior to action, whether it should be set up as 
a major goal in a course of study, with measured gains expected.” 
We have no reliable idea of why it is that some students, at the out- 
set of their work, show good judgment in both academic and real- 
life situations, and why per contra other students, who give indica- 
tions of using poor judgment, continue to do so in spite of all efforts 
by instructor and class to teach better decision making. These are 
matters on which research is needed. 

Let us turn now to a final interest. Educational sociology was 
thought of in Chapter 1 as “the study of human factors in the edu- 
cative process, with the aim to improve teaching and learning in all 
types of educational systems.” So defined, the subject is not a course 
but a field, a discipline to which many courses make contributions. 

Sociologists have protested from time to time the low estate of 
educational sociology. They point to its lack of a technical literature, 
the predominance of an “applied” view, and the triviality of its 
studies, Some have sought to create, in distinction, a sociology of 
education, a study of educational systems, as a branch of sociology. 
They find increasing interest in the subject among other sociologists 
and look forward to adding their research contributions to the 
parent discipline.” 

In so far as this protest is against low-level scholarship, there is 
merit in it, for every service profession is dependent upon the 
academic disciplines. “The findings of research,” as someone has 
said, “become the substance on which the professions are nourished.” 
There is, however, another issue here which may be of importance 
to students as they plan professional careers. The issue is usually set 
up as a choice between basic and applied emphases in relating one- 
self to educational institutions. The dividing line, if there is a line, 
is between “man watching” in the sense of study making, and the 
direct use of science to serve values outside of science, in this case to 


advance teaching and learning.” 
For our part, we have never found the above line any real barrier 


** For example, see G. T. Buswell and B. Y. Kersh, Patterns of Thinking in Solving 
Problems, University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif., 1956. 

1 See Neal Gross, “The Sociology of Education,” in Robert K. Merton et al. (eds.), 
Sociology Today, Basic Books, Inc., New York, 1959. 

* An example of what is meant is Frederick Osborn, “The Social Sciences in the 
Service of Man,” in the Social Sciences at Mid-century, Social Science Research 
Center, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1952. 
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to doing what we wanted to do. Whether our base of operations was 
in education or in sociology, or in a joint appointment, our effort has 
been to combine the basic and applied, the theoretical and practical, 
depending on the problem at hand. Our work has consisted of giving 
courses in educational sociology for all education majors, of prepar- 
ing majors of our own, and of assisting schools and communities in 
their study and action programs. Our graduate majors have been 
employed as high school and college teachers, school administrators, 
and researchers in such areas as child development, group and 
agency analysis, and school-community relations. 

Our personal theory as to the relation of teaching and research is 
well put by a distinguished historian. 


Our . . . universities and colleges certainly devote the greater part of 
their endowment, their time, and their energies to what is called “teach- 
ing” rather than what is called “research’”—that is to say, to the trans- 
mission of what is known rather than to the critical examination of what 
is known and the expansion of the frontiers of knowledge. Nevertheless, 
the two functions of teaching and research cannot be divorced without 
loss to both. 

The education of college students for leadership in the community, if it 
be not constantly based on the results of current critical research, tends 
to become conventional and dogmatic and to leave the student with a 
body of information learned by rote and housed in a closed and incurious 
mind; while research, carried on by professors secure in their tenure 
and under no obligation to concern themselves with the social significance 
of learning and teaching, tends to run into a barren antiquarianism, as 
harmless and diverting—and just about as socially useful—as crossword 
puzzles or contract bridge. 


Students who elect to major in educational sociology can, 
theory, do the greater part of their work in either education or 
sociology, depending on their interests and preferences, In either 
case, they will need thorough grounding in the social sciences and, 
in our opinion, at least two years of public school experience before 
taking a terminal graduate degree. Job openings, especially as col- 


lege teachers, are definitely increasing, as are opportunities to do 
school and community consultant work, 


in 


18 Carl Becker, Freedom and Res 


ponsibility in the American Way of Life, Vintage 
Books, New York, 1955, pp. 63-64, 
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School sociologists, like other professionals, face many tests of 
their fitness to practice. To us the main test has been simple. After 
one learns, really learns, what people are like, can he still like 
people? If so, he can work with them. He will not be hurt by them 
or annoyed at them or try too hard to hurry them along. He will 
know what a privilege it is to enter into their planning, to help them 
give purpose to their lives, for to do this, as every educator is aware, 
is to share in the act of creation. This is, to repeat, a very rare 
privilege for anyone, thus we have always found great satisfaction 


in teaching. 
Problems and Projects 


1. What is the most important thing any teacher can bring to his job? Take 
our sweeping statement in the first paragraph. Right or wrong? Explain. 

2. Read the Lieberman volume. Compare his criteria for an established 
profession with ours, and then formulate your own. File your list and, when 
you are in the mood, revise it at each of your anniversaries in schoolwork. 

3. Write a personal confidential paper to be handed in to your instructor, in 
which you compare your years in education with the training given medical 
students. Your conclusions? 

4, Interview the deans of the professional schools on your campus to learn 
how professional education is carried on in each field. Report to class. 

5. Did you ever wonder what the campus and its hurried, busy people 
looked like to the big boss—the president? Read, for the good it will do you, 
a very wise little book: Harold Stoke, The American College President, Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1959. 

6. A rousing way to close a class is to hold a down-to-earth panel on student 
values, Take the students you know best. Has college changed their values? 
Influenced their values in any way? Why or why not? 

7. These lines, as we recall them, are from T: S. Eliot: 


The end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time. 


Can this be said about this textbookP Where did it start? Where did it go? 
Now, at the end, do you feel that you know “the place” for the first time? 
Review your course of study in class. 
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